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AN AGNOSTIC'S APOLOGY 


The name Agnostic, originally coined by Professor 
Huxley about 1869, has gained general acceptance. • 
It is sometimes used to indicate the j)bilosojphical 
theory which Mr. Herbert Spencer, as he tells us, 
developed from the doctrine of HamH and ManseL 
Upon that theory I express no opinion. I take the 
word in a vaguer sense, and am glad to believe that 
its use indicates an advance in the courtesies of 
controversy. The old th^logical phrase for an in- 
tellectual opponent was Athei^ — a name which still 
retains a certain flavour as of the stake in this world 
and hell-fire in the next, and which, moreover, im- 
plies an inaccuracy of some importance. Dogmatic 
Atheism — the doctrine that there is no God, whatever 
may be meant by God — is, to say the least, a rare 
|)hase of opinion. The word Agnosticism, on the 
other hand, seems to imply a fairly accurate appre- 
ciation of a form of creed already common and daily 
spreading. The Agnostic is one W’-ho asserts — what 
no one denies — that there are lim splmre of 

human inteUigence. He asserts, further, what many 
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theologians have expressly maintained, tliat those 
limits are such as to exclude at least what Lewes 
called * metempirical * knowledge. .But he goes fur- 
ther, and^^serts, in opposition to theologians, that 
theology lies within this forbidden sphere. This Isst 
assertion raises the important issue; and, tlioiigb 
I have no pretension to invent an opposition nicdi- 
name, I may venture, for the purposes of this articrhs 
to describe the rival school as Gnostics. 

The Gnostic holds that our reason can, in some 
sense, transcend the narrow limits of experience. 1 fe 
holds that we can attain truths not capable of voi’i* 
fication, and not needing verification, by actual 
experiment or observation. He liolds, further, that 
a knowledge of those truths is essential to the liighest 
interests of mankind, and enables us in some sort 
solve the dark riddle of the universe. A complete 
solution, as everyone admits, is ])oyon<l our power. 
But some answer may be given to tlie doubts wlneli 
harass and perplex us when we try to frame any 
adequate conception of the vast order of which wi* 
form an insignificant portion. We cannot say why 
this or that arrangement is what it is ; we can say, 
though obscurely, that some answer exists, and wouhl 
be satisfactory, if we could only find it. Overpowered, 
as every h one st and serious thinker is at times over- 
powered, by the sight o f pain, folly, and helplessm-ss, 
teik? ,™L through the \wst 
h armony of the u niverse, we are yet enal)icd to hmv 
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at times a \Yliisper that all is well, to trust to it as 
coming from the most authentic source, and to know 
that only the temporary bars of sense prevent us 
from recognising with certainty that the harmony 
beneath the discords is a reality and not a dream. 
This knowledge is embodied in the central dogma of 
theology. God is the name of the harmony; and 
God is knowable. Who would not be happy in 
accepting this belief, if he could accept it honestly ? 
Who would not be glad if he could say with con- 
fidence, the evil is transitory, the good eternal : our 
doubts are due to limitations destined to be abolished, 
and the world is really an embodiment of love and 
wisdom, however dark it may appear to our faculties ? 
And yet, if the so-called knowledge be illusory, are 
we not bound by the most sacred obligations to 
recognise the facts ? Our brief path is dark enough on 
any hypothesis. We cannot afford to turn aside after' 
every without asking whether it leads to- 

sounder footing or to hopeless quagmires. Dreams 
may be pleasanter for the moment than realitiesj 
but happiness must be won by adapting our lives Jp 
the realities. And who, that has felt the burden of 
existence, and suffered under well-meant efforts at 
consolation, will deny that such consolations are the 
bitterest of mockeries ? Pain is not an evil : death 
not a separation: sickn £iSS....i^.Jbxt^ J)less^^^^ ip 
disguise. Have the gloomiest speculations of avowed 
pessimists ever tortured sufferers like those kindly 

E 2 
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platitudes ? Is there a more cutting piece of sa^e 
in the language than the reference in our fim'eral 
service to the ‘sure and certain hope of a blessed 
raaurrection ’ ? To dispel genuine hopes might be 
painful, however salutary. To suiipress these spas- 
modic efforts to fly in the face of facts would lie 
some comfort, even in the distress which tliey are 
meant to alleviate. 

Besides the important question whether the Gnostic 
can prove his dogmas, there is, therefore, the further 
question whether the dogmas, if granted, have any 
meaning. Do they answer our doubts, or mock as 
with the appearance of an answer? The Gnostics 
rejoice in their knowledge. Have they anything to 
tell us ? They rebuke what they call the ‘ pride of 
reason ’ in the name of a still more exalted pirido. 
The scientific reasoner is arrogant because h(i sets 
limits to the faculty in which he trusts, and denies 
the existence of any other faculty. They are humble 
because they dare to tread in the regions which he 
declares to be inaccessible. But without bandying 
such accusations, or asking which pride is the greatest, 
the Gnostics are at least bound to show some ostensilde 
justification for them complacency. Have they dis- 
covered a firm resting-place from which they are 
entitled to look down in compassion or contempt 
upon those who hold it to be a mere edifice of moon- 
shine ? If they have diminished by a scruple the 
weight of onp passing doubt, we should be grateful : 
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perhaps we should be converts. If not, why condemn 
Agnosticism ? 

I have said that our knowledge is in any ease 
limited. I may add that, on any showing, there is a 
danger in failing to recognise the limits of possible 
knowledge. The word Gnostic has some awkward' 
associations. It once described certain her e ti cs who 
got into trouble from fancying that men could frame 
theories of the Divine mode of existence. The sects 
have been dead for many centuries. Their funda- 
mental assumptions can hardly be quite extinct. Not 
long ago, at least, there appeared in the papers a 
string of propositions framed- — so we were assured — 
by some of the most candid and most learned of 
living theologians. These propositions defined by 
the help of various languages the precise relations 
which exist between the persons of the Trinity. It 
is an odd, though far from an unprecedented, cir- 
cumstance that the unbeliever cannot quote them 
for fear of profanity. If they were transplanted into 
the pages of the ^ Fortnightly Eeview^/ it w^ould be 
impossible to convince anyone that the intention 
was not to mock the simple-minded persons who, we 
must su]Dpose, were not themselves intentionally 
irreverent. It is enough to say that tiiey de%ed 
the nakire of God Almighty with an acc^^^ 
which modest naturalists would shrink in describing 
the genesis of a black- beetle. I know not whether 
these dogmas were put forward as articles of faith, 
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as pious conjectures, or as tentative eontrihutiouM to 
a sound theory. At any rate, it 'ivas siipjiosed fcliat 
they we .interesting to beings of flesh and b!oo<i. 
If so, one can only ask in wonder •whether an ufter 
■want of reverence is most strongly implied in this 
mode of dealing with sacred mysteries ; or an mtei- 
ignorance of the existing state of the world in the 
assumption that the cpiestion which really divides 
mankind is the double procession of the Holy (ihost ; 
or an utter incapacity for speculation in the confusion 
of these dead exuviaj of long-past mod(*K of thought 
with living intellectual tissue ; or an utter want of 
imagination, or of even a rudimentary sense* of 
.^humour, in the hypothesis that the promulgation 
of such dogmas could produce anything but the 
laughter of sceptic s and the contempt of the healthy 
^ human intellect ? 

The sect which requires to be encountered in these 
days is not one which boggles over the JiUoque, hut 
certain successors of those Ephesians who told Pan! 
that they did not even know ‘ whether there were atiy 
Holy Ghost.’ But it explains some modern pheno- 
mena when we find that the leaders of theology hope 
to reconcile faith and reason, and to show that the 
old symbols have still a right to the allegiance of 
our hearts and brains, by putting forth these porten- 
tous propositions. >Ve are Boggling with hard facts, 
and they would arm us with the forgotten tools 
of scholasticism. We wish for spiritual food, and are 
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to be put off witli these ancient mummeries of for- 
gotten dogma. If Agnosticism is the frame of mind 
which summarily rejects these imbecilities, and -would 
restrain the human intellect from ^wasting its powers 
on the attempt to galvanise into sham’ activity this 
caimt morfMim of old theo lo gy, nobody ^need be afraid 
of the name. Argument against such adversaries 
would be itself a foolish waste of time. Let the 
dead bury their dead, and Old Catholics decide 
whether the Holy Ghost proceeds from the Father 
and the Son, or from the Father alone. Gentlemen, 
indeed, who still read the Athanasian Creed, and 
profess to attach some meaning to its statements, 
have no right to sneer at their brethren who persist 
in taking things seriously. But for men who long 
for facts instead of phrases, th possible course 
is to allow such vagaries to take their own course to 
the limbo to which they are naturally destined, simply 
noting, by the \vay, that modern Gnosticism may lead 
to puerilities which one blushes even to notice. 

It is not with such phenomena that we have 
seriously to deal. Nobody maintains that the unas- 
sisted human intellect can discover the true theory 
of the Trinity ; and the charge of Agnosticism refers, 
of course, to the sphere of reason, not to the sphere of 
revelation. Yet those who attack the doctrine are 
chiefly believers in revelation ; and as such they 
should condescend to answer one important question. 
Is not the denunciation of reason a commonplace with 
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theologians ? What could he casiei' than to forni a 
catena of the most philosophical defi'iidcrs of (Jhris- 
tianity who have exhausted language in declaring tin.! 
impotence of the unassisted intellect? (Jointe, han 
not more explicitly , enounced the i)iciipaejty of niini 
to deal with the Absolute and the liitiniti! than a 
whole series of orthodox wrikirs. Trust your rcu.-suii, 
we have been told till we arc tired of the phrase, iind 
you will become Atheists or Agnostics. Wt' tnlce yon 
at your word: we hecqmc^ Agnostics. What right 
have you to turn round and rate us for ijeing a degree 
more logical than yourselves ? Our right, yon rc-ply, 
is founded upon a Divine revelation to ourselves or 
our Church. Let us grant — it is a very lilK-ral con- 
cession — that the right may conceivably he estahlisluid ; 
but still you are at one with us in philoso|d]y. You say, 
as we say, that the natu ral m an can know_ nothing of 
the Divine nature. T hat is Aginisticism. Our funda- 
mental principle is not only granted, hut asso'ted. 
By what logical device you s ucceed in overleapmg the 
bar r i ers which you hav e declared to he insujierablc is 
another question. At, least you have no jirimd fad*' 
ground for attacking our assumption that the limits 
of the human intellect are what you declare them to 
be. This is no mere verbal retort. Half, or more 
^ than half, of our adversaries agree formally with our 
,, Jeading principle. They cannot attack us without 
upsetting the very ground upon which the ablest 
advocates oitheir own case tely. The last English 
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writer wlio professed to defend Christianity with 
weapons drawn from wide and genuine philosophical 
knowledge was Dean Mansel. The whole substance 
of his argument was simply and solely the assertion 
of the first principles of Agnostieiam. Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, the prophet of the Unknowable, the foreniost 
representatiYe of Agnosticism, profes^^ hi his pro- 
gramme to be carrying *^a step further 
put into shape by Hamilt^^^^ and Manse]/ Nobody, 
I suspect, would now deny, nobody except Dean 
Mansel himself, and the ‘ religious ’ new'spapers, ever 
denied very seriously, that the ' further step ’ thus 
taken was the logical step. Opponents both from 
within and without the Church, Mr. Maurice and 
Mr. Mill, agreed that this affiliation was legitimate. 
The Old Testament represents Jehovah as human, 
as vindictive, as prescribing imm oralities ; therefore, 
Jehovah was not the true God ; that w^as the contention 
of the infidel. We know nothing whatever about the 
true God was the reply, for God means the Absolute and 
the Infinite, Any special act may come from God, 
for it may be a moral miracle; any attribute may 
represent the character of God to man, for we know 
nothing wdiatever of His real attributes, and caunot 
even conceive Him as endow'ed with attributes. The 
doctrine of the Atonement cannot be revolting, be- 
cause it cannot have any meaning. Mr, Spencer 
hardly goes a step beyond his original, except, indeed, 
in candour. 
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Most ^^ieyerg repudiate Dean MauKtrn ar"tntienta. 
They anachronism. They \vi:w! fata! to the, 

decayin^gj.gg^ of pure Theism, and poutTlcss ajtaiHsl 
the g^ing creed of Agnosticism. Wluai lluailogy 
had^itg^i poy-er enough to throw out fru.'li la-aiidirs. 
orthodox could venture to altack the Deis!, a, mi 
is ■ jfte Deist could assail the traditiomil htiidV. As the 
mlse grows fainter, it is seen llmt studi a. wiirfan- 
suicidal. The old rivals must; nuikc aii iiliianee 
inst the common enemy. Tin; tlieolugian lunst 
leal for help to the metaphysieiun wlntni In; revilwl. 
hodoxy used to call Spinoza an Atheist ; it is now 
:1 to argue that even Spinoza is ii wilm.'hs on its 
1 side. Yet the most genuine tli(:ology still avows 
hatred of reason and distrusts sham allianetw. 
svman was hot, like Dean Mansel, a profound nieta- 
yrsician, hut his admirable rhetoric e-xpressed a far 
er religious instinct. He felt more keenly, if he 
I not reason so systematically; and the force of 
3 side of his case is undeniable. He holds thiit the 
assis te d reason cann ot affo rd a sufiicient support 
a belief in G-od. He declares, as iimumerahlc 
iters of less power have declared, that there is ‘ Jio 
idium, in true philosophy, between Atheism find 
.tholicity, and that a perfectly consistent mind, 
ider those circumstances in which it finds itself 
re below, must embrace either the one or the other.’ > 
e looks in vahi for any antagonist, except the Catholic 

^ Eistory of my Eeligmis Opiniom^ pp, 522 - 3 , 
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Church, capable of balSing and withstanding ^ the 
fierce energy of passion, and the all-corroding, all- 
dissolving scepticism of the intellect in religious 
matters.’ ^ Some such doctrine is in fact but a 
natural corollary from the doctrine of human cor- 
ruption held by all genuine theologians. The very 
basis of orthodox theology is the actual separation 
of the creation from the Creator. In the ‘ Grammar of 
Assent/ Newman tells us that we ' can only glean from 
the surface of the world some faint and fragmentary 
views ’ of God. I see/ he imoceeds, only a choice of 
alternatives in view of so critical a fact ; either there 
is no Creator, or He has disowned His creatures.’'^ 
The absence of God from His own world is the 
one prominent fact which startles and' appals him. 
Newman, of course, does not see or does not admit 
the obvious consequence. He _assert^ pipst em- 
phatically that he believes^ in the existen^^^ 
as firmly as in his own existence ; and he finds^the 
ultimate proof of this doctrine — a proof not to be put 
into mood and figure — ^^in jhe^ testimony of the con- 
.science. But he apparently admits that Atheism is 
as logical, that is, as free from self-contradiction, 
as Catholicism. He certainly declares that though 
the ordinary arguments are conclusive, they are not 
in practice convincing. Sound reason would, of 
course, establish theology ; but corrupt man does not 
and cannot reason soundly. Newman, however, goes 
^ Ibid. p. 379. ^ Grmwtar of Assent, p. 392. 
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further than this. His Theism can only Ix' sti]i])ort«'(l 
by help of his Catholicity. If, therelore, JsewimiH Imd 
never heard of the Catholic Church— if, lliat is, ho 
were in the position of the great majority of uimi mnv 
living, and of the overwhelming majority of the riicc 
which has lived since its first apjaatrunc!', he would 
he driven to one of two altermitives. hither ho would 
he an Atheist or he would be an Agiuistic. Kis con- 
science might say, there is a God ; Ids ohsi/iwation 
would say, there is no God. Moreover, th<; voice 
of conscience has been very diffeiamlly interpi-etjjd. 
Newman’s interpretation has no force for aiijamc 
who, lilie most men, does not share Ids intuitions. 
To such persons, therefore, there can he, on Newman’s 
own showing, no refuge except the admittedly logical 
refuge of Atheism. Even if they shared his intui- 
tions, they would be necessarily sceptics until the 
Catholic Church came to their aid, I'oi- tluu’r intuitions 
would be in hopeless conflict with tlieir experience. 
I need hardly add that, to some minds, the proposed 
alliance with reason of a Church which admits that its 
tenets are corroded and dissolved wherever free mason 
is allowed to play upon them, ia rather suspicions. At 
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even conceivability, wbo hold that reason, however 
weak, is onr sole guide, or who find that their eon- 
science does not testify to the divinity of the Catholic 
God, but declares the moral doctrines of Catholicity 
to be demonstrably erroneous, are entitled to claim 
such orthodox writers as sharing their fundamental 
principles, though refusing to draw the legitimate 
inferences. The authority of Dean Mansel and 
Newman may of course be repudiated. In one sense, 
however, they are simply stating an undeniable fact. 
The race collectively is agnostic, whatever may be the 
case with individuals. Newton might be certain of the 
truth of his doctrines, whilst other thinkers were still 
convinced of their falsity. It could not be said 
that the doctrines were certainly true, so long as they 
were doubted in good faith by competent reasoners. 
Newman may be as much convinced of the truth of his 
theology as Professor Huxley of its error. But speak- 
ing of the race, and not of the individual, there is no 
plainer fact in history than the fact that hitherto no 
knowledge has been attained. There is not a single 
proof of natural theology of which the negative has 
not been maintained as vigorously as the affirmative. 

You tell us to be ashamed of professing ignorance. 
Wherejs the shame of ignorance in matters still in- 
vplv^d in endless and hopeless controversy^? Is it not 
rather a duty ? Why should a lad who has just run 
the gauntlet of examinations and escaped to a country 
parsonage be dogmatic, when his dogmas are de- 
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nounced as erroneous by half the philosophers of the 
world ? What theory of the universe am I to accept 
as demonstrably established? At the very earliest 
dawn of philosophy men were divided by earlier forms 
of the same problems which divide them now. Sliall 
I be a Platonist or an Aristotelian ? Shall I admit or 
deny the existence of innate ideas ? Shall I believe 
in the possibility or in the impossibility of transcend- 
ing experience? Go to the mediasval philosophy, 
says one controversialist. To which medieval philo- 
sophy, pray ? Shall I be a nominalist or a realist ? 
And why should I believe you rather than the groat 
thinkers of the seventeenth century, who agreed with 
one accord that the first condition of intellectual 
progress was the destruction of that philosophy? 
There would be no difficulty if it were a question of 
physical science. I might believe in Galileo and 
Newton and their successors down to Adams and 
Leverrier without hesitation, because they all sub- 
stantially agree. But when men deal with the old 
problems there are still the old doubts. Shall I be- 
lieve in Hobbes or in Descartes ? Can I stop whore 
Descartes stopped, or must I go on to Spinoza ? Or 
shall I follow Locke’s guidance, and end with Hume’s 
scepticism ? Or listen to Kant, and, if so, shall I de- 
cide that he is right in destroying theology, or in recon- 
structing it, or in both performances ? Does Hegel 
hold the key of the secret, or is he a mere spinner of 
jargon? May not Feuerbach or Schopenhauer re- 
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present the true development of metaphysical inquiry ? 
Shall I put faith in Hamilton and Mansely and, if 
so, shall I read their conclusions by the help of 
Mr, Spencer, or shall I believe in Mill or in Green ? 
State any one proposition in which all philosophers 
agree, and I will admit it to be true ; or any one 
which has a manifest balance of authority, and I will 
agree that it is probable. But so long as every philo- 
sopher flatly contradicts the first principles of his pre- 
decessors, why affect certainty ? The only agreement 
I can discover is, that there is no philosopher of whom 
his Opponents have not said that his opinions lead, 
logically either to Pantheism or to Atheism. 

When all the witnesses thus contradict each other, 
the primdfade result is pure scepticism. There is no 
certainty. Who am I, if I were the ablest of modern 
thinkers, to say summarily that all the great men who 
differed from me are wrong, and so wrong that their 
difference should not even raise a doubt in my mind ? 
From such scepticism there is indeed one, and, so far 
as I can see, but one, escape. The very hopelessness 
of the controversy shows that the reasoners have been 
transcending tlie limits of reason. They have reac^^^^ 
a point where, as at the pole, the cqm^^^ 
differently to every quarter. Thus there is a chance 
that I may retain what is valuable in the chaos of 
speculation, and reject what is bewildering by confining 
the mind to its proper limits. But has any limit ever 
been suggested, except a limit which comes in sub- 
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stance to an exclusion of all ontology ? In short, it 
I would avoid utter scepticism, must I not be an 
Agnostic ? 

Let us suppose, however, that this difficulty can 
be evaded. Suppose that, after calling witnesses from 
all schools and all ages, I can find ground for ex- 
cluding all the witnesses who make against me. Let 
me say, for example, that the whole school whieli re- 
fuses to transcend experience errs from the wickedness 
of its heart and the consequent diilness of its intellect. 
Some people seem to think that a plausible a.nd ha|)py 
suggestion. Let the theologian have his necessary 
laws of thought, which enable liim to evolve trutJi 
beyond all need of verification from experieneo. 
Where will the process end? The question ansVvX‘rs 
itself. The path has been trodden again and again, 
till it is as familiar as the first rule of arithmetic. 
Admit that thejumd can reason about the Aljsolute 
and the Infinite, and you will get to Spinoza. No 
refutation of his arguments, starting from his pre- 
misses, has ever been even apparently successful. In 
fact, the chain of reasoning is substantially too short 
and simple to be for a moment doubtful. Theology, 
if logical, leads straight to Pantheism. The Infinite 
God is everything. All things are bound logotlier as 
cause and effect. God, the first cause, is the cause 
of all effects down to the most remote. In one form 
or other, that is the conclusion to which all theology 
approximates as it is pushed to its legitimate result. 
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Here, then, we have an apparent triumph over 
Agnosticism. But nobody can accept Spinoza with- 
out rejecting all the doctrines for which the Gnostics 
really contend. In the first place, revelation and the 
God of revelation disappear. The argument accord- 
ing to Spinoza against supernaturalism differs from 
the argument according to Hume in being more ^ 

peremptory. Hume only denies that a past miracle 
can be proved by evidence : Spinoza denies that it 
could ever have happened. As a fact, miracles and a 
local revelation were first assailed by I)eists more 
effectually than by sceptics. The old Theology was 
seen to be unworthy of the God of nature, before it 
was said that nature could not be regarded through. ^ 

the theological representation. And, in the next 
place, the orthodox assault upon the value of Pantheism ^ 


is irresistible. Pantheism can give no ground for 


morality, for nature is as much the cause of vice as 
the cause of virtue ; it can give no ground for an 
optimist view of the universe, for nature causes evil 
as much as it causes good. We no longer doubt, it is 
true, whether there be a God, for our God means all 
reality ; but every doubt which we entertained about 
the universe is transferred to the God upon whom the 
universe is moulded. The attempt to transfer to pure 
being or to the abstraction Nature the feelings with 
which we are taught to regard a person of transcendent 
wisdom and benevolence is, as theologians assert, 
hopeless. To deny the existence of God is in this. 
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sense the same as to deny the existence of no-God. 
We keep the old word ; we have altered the whole of 
its contents. A Pantheist is, as a rule, one who looks 
npon the universe through his feelings instead of his 
reason, and who regards it with love hecauso lii.- 
habitual frame of mind is amiable. But he hits no 
logical argument as against the Pessimist, who regards 
it with dread unqualified by love, or the Agnostic, 
who finds it impossible to regard it with any but a 
colourless emotion. 

The Gnostic, then, gains nothing by admitting the 
claims of a faculty which at once overturns his con- 
clusions. His second step is invariably to half-rot ram 
Ms first. We are bound by a necessary law of 
■thought, he tells us, to believe in universal causation, 
"Very well, then, let us be Pantheists. No, he say^ : 
another necessary law of thought tells us that causa- 
tion is not universal. We know that the will is free, 
or, in other words, that the class of phenomena niost 
important to us are not caused. This is the position 
of the ordinary Deist; and it is of vital importance- to 
him, for otherwise the connection between 1 )eism and 
morality is, on his own ground, untenable. TIk; 
ablest and .most logical thinkers have declared tli-at 
the free-will doctrine involves a fallacy, and have un- 
ravelled the fallacy to their own satisfaction. WhetlKu- 
right or wrong, they have at least this advantage, that, 
on their showing, reason is on this point (tonsisteiit 
with itself. The advocate of free-will, on the other 
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hand, declares that an insoluble antinomy occurs at 
the. very threshold of his speculations. An uncaused 
phenomenon is unthinkable ; yet consciousness testifies 
that our actions, so far as they are voluntary, are un- 
caused. In face of such a contradiction, the only 
rational state of mind is scepticism. A mind balanced 
between two necess^ary and eontradictoij thouglh^ 
be in a hopeless state of doubt. The Gnostic, there- 
fore, starts by proclaiming that we must all be Agno- 
stics in regard to a matter of primary philosophical 
importance. If by free-will he means anything else 
than a denial of causation, his statement is irrelevant. 

For, it must be noticed, this is not one of the 
refined speculative problems which may be neglected 
in our ordinary reasoning. The ancient puzzles 
about the one and the many, or the infinite and the 
finite, may .or may not be insoluble. They do not 
affect our practical knowledge. Familiar difficulties 
have been raised as to our conceptions of motion : 
the hare and tortoise problem may be revived by 
modern metaphysicians ; but the mathematician may 
continue to calculate the movements of the planets and 
never doubt whether the quicker body will, in fact, over- 
take the slower. The free-will problem cannot be thus 
shirked. We all admit that a competent reasoner 
can foretell the motions of the moon ; and we admit 
it because we know that there is no element of ob- 
jective chance in the problem. But the determinist 
asserts, whilst the libertarian denies, that it would be 
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)ssible for an adequate intelligence to foretell tin; 
jtions of a man or a race. There is ni* is not e,n 
ement of objectiye chance in the que stion : and 
hether there k or is not must be dcic-idetl by rea-Ms 
ad observation, independently of pir/zles 
le infinite and the finite, \Yhicli alYeel ofjunhy llie 
.an and the planet. The anti-determinisl nss«erfs 
le existence of chance so positively, th;ii he douiYs 
hether God Himself can foretell the of 

imanity; or, at least, he is unable to ree<meilc‘ 
ivine prescience with his favourite dotririne. 

In most practical questions, indeed, the {liffer(atr(‘ 
of little importance. The lieliever in frec^-will 
Imits that we can make an approKlmate guess ; iho 
terminist admits that our faculty of C'ah'ulutiijn is 
lited. But when we turn to the problems with 
lich the Gnostic desires to deal, tlie ])rolilem is of 
imary importance. Free-will is ma<h/ responsihic 
: all the moral evil in the world. God unnle imin 
rfect, but He gave His creature free-will The exer- 
e of that free-will has converted th(‘ world i.r!lo a 
me in which the most striking fcict, as K(*wman 
Is us, is the absence of the Creator. It folbwH, 
an, that all this evil, the sight of whk'h leads soiru* 
us to Atheism, some to blank despair, nnd some to 
icurean indifference, and the horror of whieli is at 
3 root of every vigorous religious (rreed, ia.‘Hults from 
sident. If even God could have foretold it, He fore- 
.d it in virtue of faculties iiaeonceivablc to finite 
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Hiinds ; and no man, however exalted his faculties, 
could by any possibility have foretold it. Here, then, 
is Agnosticism in the highest . degree. An inexorable 
necessity of thought makes it absolutely impossible 
for iis to say whether this world is the ante-room 
to heaven or hell. We do not know, nay, it is 
intrinsically impossible for us to know, whether the 
universe is to be a source of endless felicity or a 
ghastly and everlasting torture-house. The Gnostic 
invites us to rejoice because the existence of an 
infinitely good and wise Creator is a guarantee for our 
happiness. He adds, in the same breath, that this 
good and wise Being has left it to chance whether His 
creatures shall ail, or in any proportion, go straight 
to the devil. He reviles the Calvinist, who dares to 
think that God has settled the point by His arbitrary 
will. Is an arbitrary decision better or worse than 
a trusting to chance? We know that there is a 
great First 'Cause ; but we add that there are at this 
moment in the world some twelve hundred million 
little first causes which may damn or save themselves 
as they please. 

The free-will hypothesis is the device by w’^hich 
theologians try to relieve God of the responsibility 
for the sufferings of His creation. It is required for 
another purpose. It enables the Creator to be also 
the judge. Man must be partly independent of God, 
or God wmild be at o nce pulling the wires apid 
punish i ng th e pui^pets. So far the argument is un- 
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impeachable; but the deyice justifk's (iod at the 
expense of making the univoi-se a inonil clisios. 
Grant the existence of this arbitrary force; called frec*- 
will, and we shall be forced to admit that, if justii'c 
is to be found] anywhere, it is at least not to be found 
in this strange anarchy, where chamn; and fate arc 
struggling for the mastery. 

Thefundamentalproposition of the ai iti-dcterniinist , 
that which contains the whole pith and sulistancc of 
his teaching, is this ; that a detenniiied action cannot 
be meritorious. Desert eair only accrue in respect of 
actions which are self-caused, or in so far as thcij are 
self-caused; and self-caused ismercly apcrijihriusiH for 
uncaused. Now no one dares to say that our conduct 
is entirely self-caused. The assumption is implied in 
every act of our lives and every speculation al>out 
history that men’s actions are detonniueil, exclusively 
or to a great extent, by their cliaracter and their 
circumstances. Only so far as that doctrine is true 
can human nature be the subject of tuiy reasoning 
whatever; for reason is hut the reflection of external 
regularity, and vanishes with the admission of chance. 
Our conduct, then, is the resultant of tlu; two forces, 
which we may call fate and free-will. J-’ate is but 
the name for the will of God. He is rcsponsililc foi' 

^ placing us with a certain character in a certain posi- 
tion ; He cannot justly punish us for the cons<?qucneeH ; 
we are responsible to Him for the effects of our free- 
will alone, if free-will exists. That is the very con- 
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tention of the anti-determinist ; let us loot for a 
moment at the consequences. 

' The ancient difficulty which has perplexed men. 
since the days of Job is this : Why are happiness and 
misery arbitrarily distributed ? Why do the good so 
often suffer, and the evil so often flourish ? The diffi- 
culty, says the determinist, arises entirely from ap- 
plying the conception of justice where it is manifestly 
out of place. The advocate of free-will refuses this, 
escape, and is perplexed by a further difficulty. Why 
are virtue and vice arbitrarily distributed ? Of all 
the puzzles of this dark world, or of all forms of the 
one great puzzle, the most appalling is that which 
meets us at the corner of every street. Look at the 
children growing up amidst moral poison; see the 
brothel and the public-house turning out harlots and 
drunkards by the thousand ; at the brutalised elders 
preaching cruelty and shamelessness by example ; and 
deny, if you can, that lust and brutality are generated 
as certainly as scrofula and typhus. Nobody dares 
to deny it. All philanthropists admit it ; and every 
hope of improvement is based on the assumptio n tha t 
the luoral character ps determined by its surroundings. 
What does the theological advocate of free-will say to 
reconcile such a spectacle with our moral conceptions ? 
Will God damn all these wret ches for faults due to 
causes as much beyond _tlieir_^£ower as the shape of 
their limbs or as the prbits of the lolm Or will 
He make some allowance, and decline to ask for 
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grapes from thistles, and exact purity of life from 
laeings horn in corruption, breathing corrujiliom und 
trained in corruption?, Let us try onch altcrmairc. 

To Job’s difficulty it has been replied that, t.]inn,g1i 
virtue is not al’ways rewarded and vice punishr'd, yol 
virtue as such is rewarded, and vice as stu-h is punhiuid. 
If that be true, God, on the free-will bypotliesis, lunsi; 
be unjust. Virtue and vice, as the facts irresistibly 
prove, are caused by fate or by God’s will as will as 
by free-will— -that is, our own will. To punish a, man 
brought up in a London slum by the rule applicfiblo 
to a man brought up at the feet of Christ is manifestly 
the height of injustice. Nay, for anythin," we <*a,n tell 
— for w’e know nothing of the circmnstances of 
their birth and education — the effort whic-h Judas Is- 
cariot exerted in restoring the price of blood may have 
required a greater force of free-will than would have,- 
saved Peter from, denying his Master. 'Moil .Planchn-s 
may put forth more power to keep out of the 
lowest depths of vice than a girl brought up in a con- 
vent to kill herself by ascetic austerities. If, in short, 
reward ,is proportioned to virtue, it cannot he pro- 
portioned to merit, for merit, by the hypothesis, is 
proportioned to the free-will, which is only one of 
the factors of virtue. The apparent injustices may, of 
, course, be remedied by some unknowable compensa- 
tion; but for all that appears, it i s the he ight of in- 
justice to reward equally equ al _ atteinments under 
e ntirely different conditions. In other words, the 
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theologian has raised a difficulty from which he can 
only escaj^e by the help of Agnosticism. Justice is 
not to bo found in the visible arrangements of the 
universe. 

Let us, then, ts^ke the other alternative. Assume 
that rewards are proportioned, not to virtue, but to 
merit, God will judge us by what \ve have done for 
ourselves, not by the tendencies which He has im- 
pressed upon us. The difficulty is disguised, for it is 
not diminished, and morality is degraded. A man 
should be valued, say all the deepest moralists, by his 
nature, not by his external acts ,* by what he is, not 
by how he came to be wdiat he is. Virtue is heaven, 
and vice is hell. Divine rewards and punishments are 
not arbitrarily annexed, but represent the natural 
state of a being brought into harmony with the 
supreme la^v, or in hopeless conflict with it. We 
need a change of nature, not a series .of acts uncon- 
nected with our nature. Virtue is a reality precisely 
in so far as it is a part of nature, not of accident ; of 
our fate, not of our free-will. The assertion in some 
shape of these truths has been at the bottom of all 
great moral and religious reforms. The attempt to 
patch up some compromise betw^een this and the op- 
posite theory has generated those endless contro- 
versies about grace and free-wull on which no Chris- 
tian Church has ever been able to make up its mind, 
and which w^arn us that we are once more plunging 
into Agnosticism. In order to make the Creator the 
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judge, you assume that part of man’s actions arc- 
his own. Only on that showing can lie have merit :i,s 
against his Maker. Admitting this, and only if wo 
admit this, we get a footing for the debtor and 
creditor theories of morality — for the doctiduu that 
man runs up a score with Heaven in respect of tliat 
part of his conduct which is uncaused. Thus we 
have a ground for the various theoricrs of merit l)y 
which priests have thriven and Gluircdu'.s l>ec')! cor- 
ruirted ; but it is at the cost of splitting liiimnu nature 
in two, and making happiness depend upon those iiets 
which are not really part of onr true selves. 

It is not, however, my purpose to show the im- 
morality or the unreasonableness of the doctrine. I 
shall only remark that it is esssentially agnostic. 
Only in so far as phenomena embody fixed ‘laws’ 
can we have any ground for inference in this world, 
and, a fortiori, from this world to the next. If liappi- 
ness is the natural consequence of virtue, we may 
plausibly argue that the virtuous will be happy here- 
after. If heaven he a bonus arbitrarily bestowed 
upon the exercise of an inscrntahlo power, all analogie.H 
break down. The merit of an action as between men 
depends upon the motives. The actions for which 
God rewards and punishes are the actions or those 
parts of actions which are independent of motive. 
Punishment amongst men is regulated by some con- 
siderations of its utility to the criminal or his fellows. 
No conceivable measure of Divine punishment can 
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even be suggested when once we distinguish between 
divine and natural ; and the very essence of the theory 
is that »sucli a distinction exists. For whatever may 
be true of the next world, we begin by assuming that 
new principles are to be called into play hereafter. 
The new world is summoned into being to redress the 
balance of the old. The fate which here too often 
makes the good miserable and the bad happy, which 
still more strangely fetters our wills and forces the 
strong will into wickedness and strengthens the weak 
will to goodness, will then be suspended. The motive 
which persuades us to believe in the good arrange- 
ment hereafter is precisely the badness of this. Such 
a motive to believe cannot itself be a reason for be- 
lief. That wnuld be to believe because belief was 
unreasonable. This world, once more, is a chaos, in 
which the most conspicuous fact is the absence 
of the Creator. Nay, it is so chaotic that, accord- 
ing to theologians, infinite rewards and penalties- 
are required to square the account and redress the 
injustice here accumulated. What is this, so far as 
the natural reason is concerned, but the very super- 
lative of Agnosticism ? The appeal to experience can 
lead to nothing, for our very object is to contradict 
experience. We appeal to facts to show that facts are 
illusory. The appeal to a ^priori reason is not more 
hopeful, for you begin by showing that reason on 
these matters is self-contradictory, and you- insist 
that human nature is radically irregular, and there- 
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fore beyond the sphere of reason. If y(jn could suc- 
ceed in deducing any theory by reason, rcaKfoi would, 
on your showing, be at hopeless issue with cxpericnicc. 

There are two questions, in slioid, ahfuit tlu! 
universe which must be answered to escapt; from 
Agnosticism. The great fact which puzzles the mind 
is the vast amount of eyil. It may Ije answei’ed that 
evil is an illusion, because God is benevolent ; or it 
may be answered that evil is deserved, l>e(rau.se God 
is just. In one case the doubt is removtid by denying 
the existence of the difficulty, in the other it is made 
tolerable by satisfying our consciences. W<; have 
seen what natural reason can do towards justifying 
these answers. To c.scape from Agnosticism we be- 
come Pantheists ; then the divine reality must be tlic 
counterpart of phenomenal nature, and all the diffi- 
culties recur. We escape from Pantheism by the 
illogical device of free-will. Then God is indeed good 
and wise, but God is no longer omnipotent. By His 
side we erect a fetish called free-will, wbicli is potent 
enough to defeat all God’s good purposes, and to 
make His absence from His own univor.se the most 
conspicuous fact given by observation ; and which, at 
the same time, is by its own nature intrinsically 
arbitrary in its action. Your Gnosticism tells us that 
an almighty benevolence is watching over everythiiig, 
and bringing good out of all evil. ’Whence, then, 
comes the evil ? By free-will ; that is, by chance ! It 
is an exception, an exception which covers, say, half 
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the phenomena, and includes all that puzizle us. Say 
boldly at once no explanation can be given, and then 
proceed to denounce Agnosticism. If, again, ^Ye take 
the moral problem, the Pantheist view shows desert 
as before God to be a contradiction in terms. We 
are ^vhat He has made ps ; nay, we are but manifesta- 
tions of Himself — how can He comp)lain? Escape 
from the dilemma by making us independent of God, 
and God, so far as the observed janiver^^ us, 

becomes syste matic all y unjust. He rewards the good 
and the bad, and gives equal reward to the free agent 
and the slave of fate. Where are we to turn for a 
solution ? 

Let us turn to revelation ; that is the most obvious 
reply. By all means, though this is to admit that 
natural reason cannot help us ; or, in other words, it 
directly produces more Agnosticism, though indirectly 
it makes an opening for revelation. There is, indeed, 
a difficulty here. Pure theism, as we have observed, 
is in reality as vitally opposed to historical revelation 
as simple scepticism. The word God is used by the 
metaphysician and the savage. It may mean any- 
thing, from ‘ pure Being ' down to the most degraded 
fetish. The ^ universal consent ’ is a consent to use 
the same phrase for antagonistic conceptions — for 
order and chaos, for absolute unity or utter hetero- 
geneity, for a universe governed by a human will, or 
by a will of which man cannot form the slightest 
conception. This is, of course, a difficulty which runs 
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off the orthodox disputant lilic water from a ducdi’s 
back. He appeals to his cons(3ienee, and his mn- 
science tells him juvst what he wants. It reveals a, 
Being just at that point in the scale between tluj two 
extremes which is convenient for his pllrl)ose^j. I 
open, for example, a harmless little treatise by a, 
divine who need not be named. He knows intuitively, 
so he says, that there is a God, who is beiKW'ohmi find 
wise, and endowed with personality, that is to say, 
conceived anthropomorphically enough to be eapal>le 
of acting upon the universe, and yet so fiir different 
from man as to be able to throw fi decent veil of 
mystery over His more questionable actions. Well, 1 
reply, my intuition tells me of no such Being. Then, 
says the divine, I canH prove my statements, but you 
would recognise their truth if your lieart or your 
intellect were not corrupted : that is, you must l)e a 
knave or a fool. This is a kind of argiinKuife to which 
one is perfectly accustomed in theology. I am right, 
and you are wrong ; and I am sight because I am 
good and wise. By all means ; and now let us see 
what your wisdom and goodness can tell us. 

The Christian revelation makes statements which, 
if true, are undoubtedly of the very highest im- 
portance. God is angry with m,an. Unless we 
believe and repent we shall all be damned. It is 
impossible, indeed, for its advocates even to say this 
without instantly contradicting themsolves. Their 
doctrine frightens them. They explain in various 
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wajm that a great many people will be saved without 
believing, and that eternal damnation is not eternal 
nor damna-tion. It is only the vulga r who hold such 
vie-ws, and who, of coiirse,_must not be disturbed in 
them; but they are not for the intelligent. God 
grants * uncoveiianted mercies’ — that is, He some- 
times lets a sinner off, though He has not made a legal 
bargain about it— an explanation calculated to exalt 
our conceptions of the Deity ! But let us pass over 
these endless shufflings from the horrible to the 
meaningless. Christianity tells us in various ways 
how the wrath of the Creator may be appeased and 
His goodwill ensured. The doctrine is manifestly 
important to believers ; hut does it give us a clearer 
or happier view of the universe? That is what is 
required for the confusion of Agnostics ; and, if the 
mystery were in part solved, or the clouds thinned in 
the slightest degree, Christianity would triumph by 
its inherent merits. Let us, then, ask once more, 
Does Christianity exhibit the ruler of the universe as 
benevolent or as just ? 

If I were to assert that of every ten beings born 
into this world nine %vould he damned, that all who 
refused to believe what they did not hold to be proved, 
and all who sinned from overwhelming temptation, 
and all wdio had not had the good-fortune to be the 
subjects of a miraculous conversion or the recipients 
of a grace conveyed by a magical charm, would be 
tortured to all eternity, what would an orthodox 
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theologian reply ? He could not say, ‘ Thiit is false! 

I might appeal to the highest authorities lor my justi- 
fication; nor, in fact, could he on his own showing 
deny the possibility. , HeU, he says, exists ; hf! -lo(js 
not know who will he damned ; thougli lu; does know 
that all men are by nature corrupt and liable to bo 
damned if not saved by supernatural gract'. He 
might, and probably would, now say, ‘I hut is jasli. 
Tou have no authority for saying how many ^^■ill be 
lost and how many saved : you cannot even say wliat 
is meant by hell or heaven : you cannot t(!ll how far 
God may he better than His word, though you may he 
sure that He won’t be worse than His winxl.’ And 
what, is all this but to say, We know nothing about it ? 
In other words, to fall hack on AguosticiBia. The 
difficulty, as theologians truly say, is not so much 
that evil is eternal, as that evil exists. That is in 
substance a frank admission that, as noliody can 
explain evil, nobody can explain anything. Your 
revelation, which was to prove the benevolence of 
God, has proved only that God’s benevolomec may 
be consistent with the eternal and infinite misery of 
most of His creatures; you escape only by saying 
that it is also consistent with their not being eternally 
and infinitely miserable. That is, the revelation re- 
veals nothing. 

But the revelation shows God to be just. Now, if 
the free-will hypothesis be rejected — and it is rejected, 
not only by infidels,' but by the most consistent theo- 
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logians — this question cannot really arise at all. 
Jonathan Edwards will prove that there cannot be a 
question of justice as between man and God. The 
creature has no rights against his Creator. The 
question of justice merges in the question of benevo- 
lence ; and Edwards will go on to say that most men 
are damned, and that the blessed will thank . God for 
their tortures. That is logical, but not consoling. 
Passing this over, can revelation prove that God is 
just, assuming that justice is a word applicable to 
dealings between the iDotter and the pot ? 

And here we are sent to the ^ great argument of 
Butler.’ Like some other theological arguments 
already noticed, that great argument is to many 
minds — those of James Mill and of Dr. Martineau, 
for example— a direct assault upon Theism, or, in 
other words, an argument for Agnosticism. Briefly 
stated, it comes to this. The God of revelation can- 
not be the God of nature, said the Deists, because the 
God of revelation is unjust. The God of revelation, 
replied Butler, may be the God of nature, for the God 
of nature is unjust. Stripped of its various involu- 
tions, that is the sum and substance of this celebrated 
piece of reasoning. Butler, I must say in passing, 
deserves high credit for two things. The first is 
that he is the only theologian who has ever had the 
courage to admit that any difficulty existed when he 
was struggling most desperately to meet the difficulty ; 
though even Butler could not admit that such a 
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difficulty should affect a man’s conduct* Secondly, 
Butler’s argument really rests upon a moral ilicf)ry, 
mistaken indeed in some senses, liiit pfjsHossiin^ a 
stoical grandeur. To admit, 1nAV(nT‘r, that 
was a noble and a comparatively eamlid. iljinki-r is 
not to admit that he ever faced tlu* real difiicriilv, II 
need not be asked here by what means la - evad,c;d it. 
His position is in any ease plain. ('Indhiianily is-lL'- 
us, as he thinks, that God damns imw iur 1h ijiy bed, 
whether they could help it or not; and lliat lie ieds ibem 
off, or lets some of them off, for the snfferin.a's of otiiers. 
He damns the helpless and pnnislns iIh? innocmit. 
Horrible ! exclaims the infidel . Possil >1y , rc‘j js liln tier, 
but nature is just as bad. All sirftkdng is juniishrmait* 
It strikes the good as well as the widvcd. The, hither 
sins, and the son suffers. I drink too much, uml iny 
son has the gout. In another svorld eve rmiy suppOHc* 
that the same system will be carried out more 
thoroughly. God will pardon some siiiiK'rs because 
He punished Christ, and He will damn uthors ever- 
lastingly. Thai is His way, A ceilain degrc-c of 
wrongdoing here leads to iiTemecliable Hufibring, or 
rather to suffering remedialde by death alone. In 
the next world there is no death ; thej-efore, the 
suffering won’t be remediable at all The world is a 
scene of probation, destined to fit us for a b(dier lifiw 
As a matter of fact, most men make it a discipline of 
vice instead of a discipline of virtue; and most men, 
therefore, will presumably be damned. We see the 
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same thing in the waste of seeds and animal life, and 
may sui^pose, therefore, that it is part of the general 
scheme of Providence. 

This is the Christian revelation according to 
Butler. Does it make the world better? Does it 
not, rather, add in definitely to t he t error produced by 
the sight oj- all jts miseries, and justify James Mill 
for feeling that_ rather^ than^^ucl\ a God he would 
Imve no God? What escape can be suggested? 
The obvious one : it is all a mystery ; and what is 
mystery but the theological phrase for Agnosticism ? 
God has spoken, and endorsed all our most hideous 
doubts. He has said, let there be light, and there is 
no light — no light, but rather darkness visible, serving 
only to discover sights of woe. 

The believers who desire to soften away the old 
dogmas — in other words, to take refuge from the un- 
pleasant results of their doctrine with the Agnostics, 
and to retain the pleasant results with the Gnostics 
— have a different mode of escape. They know 
that God is good and just ; that evil will somehow 
disappear and apparent injustice be somehow re- 
dressed. The practical objection to this amiable 
creed suggests a sad comment upon the whole con- 
troversy. We fly to religion to escape from our dark 
forebodings. But a religion which stifles these fore- 
bodings always fails to satisfy us. We long to hear that 
they are groundless. As soon as we are told that they 
are groundless we mistrust our authority. No poetry 
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lives wHcli reflects only tlie cheerful emotions. Our 
sweetest songs are those 'vyhich tel! of saddest tlioiight. 
We can bring harmony out of mcdaucholy ; wc ciiimoi 
banish melancholy from the world. And tlio rdigious 
utterances, which are the highest torm ut jiutdry, an- 
bound by the same law. There is a deep siidui^ss in 
the world. Turn and twist the lliouglit. as you may, 
there is no escape. Optimism would lx; .s(n>thing if it 
were possible ; in fact, it is impossible, and tberelbre 
a constant mockery ; and of all dogmas tlial (net 
were invented, that which has least vitality is tb(.‘ 
dogma that whatever is, is right. 

Let us, however, consider for a moment what is 
the net result of this pleasant ciased. Its iihilosopliic-al 
basis may he sought in pure reason or in experience ; 
hut, as a rule, its adherents are ready to admit that 
the pure reason requires the support of the emotions 
before such a doctrine can he established, and an- 
therefore marked by a certain tinge of mysticism. 
They feel rather than know. Tlie awe with which 
they regard the universe, the tender glow of reverence 
and love with which the hare sight of nature atfucts 
them, is to them the ultimate guarantee of their 
beliefs. Happy those who feel such emoti<.)ns ! Only, 
when they try to extract definite statements of fact 
from these impalpable sentiments, they should beware 
how far such statements are apt to come into terrible 
colhsion with reality. And, meanwhile, those who 
have been disabused with Candide, who have felt the 
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'weariness and pain of all ^ this unintelligible world,’ 
and have not been able to escape into any mystic 
rapture, have as much to^say for their own version of 
the facts. Is happiness a dream, or misery, or is it 
all a dream? Does not our answer vary with our 
health and with our condition ? When, rapt in the 
security of a happy life, we cannot even conceive that 
our happiness will fail, we are practical optimists. 
When some random blow out of the dark crushes the 
pillars round which our life has been entwined as 
recklessly as a boy sweeps away a cobweb, when at 
a single step we plunge through the flimsy crust 
of happiness into the deep gulfs beneath, we are 
tempted to turn to Pessimism. Who shall decide, 
and how ? Of all questions that can be asked, the 
most important is surely this; Is the tangled web 
of this world composed chiefly of happiness or of 
misery ? And of all questions that can be asked, it 
is surely the most unanswerable. For in no other 
problem is the difficulty of discarding the illusions 
arising from our own experience, of eliminating ^ the 
personal error’ and gaining an outside standing- 
point, so hopeless. 

In any case the real appeal must be to experience. 
Ontologists may manufacture libraries of jargon with- 
out touching the point. They have never made, or 
suggested the barest possibility of making, a bridge 
from the w^orld of pure reason to the contingent 
world in which we live. To the thinker who tries to 
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construct the universe out of pure reii„sou, the actuul 
existence of error in our minds and diKiirder in the 
outside world presents a difficulty as hopdess ii.s that 
■which the existence of vice and misery jffosents in the 
optimist who tries to construct the inii^c-r.-^e nut nf 
pure goodness. To say that misery docs in a exist is in 
contradict the primary testimony of conscitmsuess ; tn 
argue on a priori grounds that misery orlmj ipiuess pn - 
dominates, is as hopeless a task as lo duduee IVoin the 
principle of thecxcladod middle the di.-itiiiiee from S!. 
Paul’s to Westminster Abbey. Question.sorfnet ennoHly 
be solved by examming facts, revhaps sudi evidence 
would show — and if a guess were woiih anything, I 
should add that I guess thatit would show — lluit luij'i]')i- 
ness predominates over misery in the e.omjiusiiion of tVic 
known world. I am, therefore, not pvcijndiia-d again.st 
the Gnostic’s conclusion ; hut I add that the evidence 
is just as open to me as to him. The svhole world in 
which w'e live may be an illusion— a veil to ho with- 
drawn in some higher state of being. Bnt be it what 
it may, it supplies all the evidence upon wliii-li we can 
rely. If evil predominates here, we have no reason 
to suppose that good predominates clscwhero. All 
the ingenuity of theologians can never shake our eon- 
viction that facts are what we feel them to be, nor 
invert the plain inference from facts ; and facts are 
just as open to one school of thought as to another. 

What, then, is the net result ? One insoluble doubt 
has haunted men’s minds since thought began in the 
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world. No answer has ever been suggested. One 
school of philosophers hands it to the next. It is 
denied in one form only to reappear in another. The 
c|iiestion is not which system excludes the doubt, but 
how it expresses the doubt. Admit or deny the com- 
petence of reason in theory, we all agree that it fails 
in practice. Theologians revile reason as much as 
Agnostics ; they then appeal to it, and it decides against 
them. They amend their plea by excluding certain 
questions from its jurisdiction, and those questions 
include the whole difficulty. They go to revelation, 
and revelation replies by calling doubt, mystery. 
They declare that their consciousness declares just 
what they want it to declare. Ours declares some- 
thing else. Who is to decide ? The only appeal is 
to experience, and to appeal to experience is to 
admit the fundamental dogma of Agnosticism. 

Is it not, then, the very height of audacity, in 
face of a difficulty which meets us at every turn, 
which has perplexed all the ablest thinkers in pro- 
portion to their ability, which vanishes in one shape 
only to show itself in another, to declare roundly, 
not only that the difficulty can be solved, but that it 
does not exist *? Why, when no honest man will 
deny in private that every ultimate problem is 
wrapped in the profoundest mystery, do honest men 
proclaim in pulpits that unhesitating certainty is the 
duty of the most foolish and ignorant ? Is it not 
a spectacle to make the angels laugh? We are a 
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company of ignorant beings, feeling our way tlirongh 
mists and darkness, leai’iiing only by iiice.ssantly- 
repeated blunders, obtaining a glinnneriiig of truth 
by falling into every conceivable ovroi', dimly dis- 
cerning light enough for our daily needs, ijiit hope- 
lessly differing whenever we attempt to deseribe the 
ultimate origin or end of our paths ; and vet, when 
one of US ventures to declare that we don’t know the 
map of the universe as well as the map of our 
infinitesimal parish, he is hooted, reviled, and perhaps 
told that he will be damned to all eternity for his 
faithlessness. Amidst all the endless and hopeless 
controversies which have left notliing but bare husks 
of meaningless words, we have beeir able to discover 
certain reliable truths. They don’t take us very far, 
and the condition of discovering them has been 
distrust of d p'iori guesses, and the systematic 
interrogation of experience. Let us, say some of 
us, follow at least this clue. Here we shall find 
sufficient guidance for the needs of life, though we 
renounce for ever the attempt to get behind the veil 
which no one has succeeded in raising; if, indeed, 
there be anything behind. Tou miserable Agnostics ! 
is the retort ; throw aside such rubbish, and cling to 
the old husks. Stick to the words which profess to 
explain everything ; call your doubts mysteries, and 
they won’t disturb you any longer ; and believe in 
those necessary tenths of which no two philosophers 
have ever succeeded in giving the same version. 
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Gentlemen, we can only reply, wait till you lia¥e 
some show of agreement amongst yourselves. 
till you can give some answer, not palpably a verbal 
answer, to some one of the doubts which oppress iis 
as they oppress you. Wait till you can point to some 
single truth, however trifling, w^hich has been dis- 
covered by your method, and mil stand the test of 
discussion and verification. Wait till you can appeal 
to reason without in the same breath vilifying reason. 
Wait till your Divine revelations have something more 
to reveal than the hope that the hideous doubts which 
they suggest may possibly be without foundation. 
Till then we shall be content to admit openly, what 
you whisper under your breath or hide in technical 
jargon, that the ancient secret is a secret still ; that 
man tnov/s nothing of the Infinite and Absolute ; and 
that, knowing nothing, he had better not be dogmatic 
about his ignorance. And, meanwhile, we will 
endeavour to be as charitable as possible, and Avhilst 
you trumpet forth officially your contempt for our 
scepticism, we will at least try to believe that you are 
imposed upon by your own bluster. 
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Good j^eople sometimes ask wliy raateiiiilist and in- 
fidel doctrines spread in spite of the kiccHsaiit Jiiid 
crushing refutations to which they are so fre.(jueutly 
exposed. It is scarcely neccssiiry to insist upon one 
very obvious answer. Many diseasos ata.; fatal to 
men ; one should he fatal to religious — the disc^ase. of 
being found out. Hume died over a eemtury ago, and 
grave theological professors arc still trying hard to 
believe in the miracle of the swine. Is it strange tliat 
the authority of professors has become shadowy V 
The old belief in truth has become W(;uk, partly Ix.*- 
cause it is so often a sham belief, and paidiy hecansi,' 
it is chiefly a negative belief. No man makes con- 
verts who does not believe what he says, nor will he 
make them easily when his creed consist.s chiefly in 
denying the strongest and most fruitful convictions of 
his neighbours. A creed which is always on the 
defensive must be decrepit. I will not dwell upon the 
first of these explanations. It is not pleasant to in- 
sist upon the hypocrisy, generally unconscious, of the 
respectable world. But I propose to consider the 
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€tlier explanation, which is, perhaps, a little more in 
need of defence. 

It sounds paradoxical to declare that the orthodox 
belief is essentially sceptical. The unbelieyer is still 
identified with the Mephistopheles whose essence it is 
to deny. He denies, it is said, a hereafter and a 
Divine element in the present. The denial implies 
the abandonment of the most cheering hopes and the 
highest aspirations of nianldnd. Therefore, to charge 
with scepticism those who are figliting against Mate- 
rialism and Atheism is at best to indulge in a frivolous 
tu (jtioque. A similar retort, however, is common 
enough in the months of the orthodox. Nor is the 
taunt without foundation. Quasi-scientific persons 
are given to dabbling in gross superstition. Of the 
two, the Catholic confessor has obvious advantages 
over a medium, and one would, perhaps, prefer the 
service of the ancient Church to sitting at the feet of 
a Harris or a Blavatsky. The remark has a real 
significance. To speak brutally, faith often means 
belief in my nonsense ; and credulity, the belief in the 
nonsense of somebody else. It is, unfortunately, true 
that the r{3jection of one kind of nonsense does not 
imply the rejection of all nonsense, and it follows that 
scepticism and credulity may mean the very same 
thing — the acceptance, namely, of a doctrine which is 
sceptical in so far as it contradicts my opinion, and 
credulous in so far as it agrees with yours. It is 
worth while to consider the point a little more closely. 
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Scepticism— in the fullest sense of the word, a 
rejection of belief as belief — is, if not a strictly un - 
thinkable, at least a practically impossil)]o, state of 
mind. Metaphysicians maj^ play with such a doo 
trine, or may impute it to their antagonists. If they 
succeed in fastening that imputation upon any system, 
they have virtually established a rednriio nd nZ/so/r- 
dimu To make doubting, m doubting, a principle is 
impossible. In regard to the great l)ulli of ordimiry 
beliefs, the so-called sceptics are just as much be- 
lievers as their opponents. Mill, for example, was as 
certain as Newton that two pounds wore worth four 
half-sovereigns, though he endeavoured to deduce his 
arithmetic from experience. The thinkers generally 
charged with scepticism are equally charged witli an 
excessive belief in the constancy and certainty of so- 
called ‘ laws of nature.’ They assign a natural eausa 
to certain phenomena as confidently as their opponents 
assign a supernatural cause. No man of any school 
denies the possibility of attaining certainty in regard 
to such laws as are verifiable by experience. Tlie 
real problem is not, Ought we to believe— l>ut, "Wiiy 
ought we to believe— that two and two make four, that 
there is a place called Eome, or that the planets obey 
the laws of gravitation ? The believer in necessary 
truths assumes by the form of his argument that his 
opponents do in fact believe, and cannot help believ- 
ing, the truths which he asserts to be necessary, 
though they may deny the propriety of the epithet. 
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The most thoroughgoing empiricist may suggest 
that truths, such as those of geometry, would cease 
to be valid under some other conditions, but he docs 
not deny their validity within the whole sphere of 
actual experience. By attacking ' the supposed dis- 
tinction between the two classes of truth, he eleviitcs 
the claims of empirical as much as he deprosse.s those 
of d 2»'ion knowledge. We can no more alter the 
intensity of belief in general than we can change our 
centre of gravity without some external point of sup- 
port. One set of thinkers holds that we must pierce 
to the absolute or transcendental in order to provide 
foundations for the whole edifice of belief. Another 
set holds that such a foundation is not discoverable, 
but adds that it is unnecessary. 

The point is obscured by the habit of speaking of 
‘ belief ’ in general, without reference to its contents, 
and of proceeding to imply that it is in some way a 
creditable, whereas unbelief is a discreditable, stale of 
mind. The obvious reply is, that belief ami milxJnd 
are the very same thing. It is a more question of cftu- 
venience whether I shall express myself in negative or 
positive terms ; whether I shall say * man is mortal,’ 
or ‘man is not immortal.’ The believer at linme i.s 
the iniidel at Mecca, and conversely. The believer in 
the geocentric systein has not more or less belied’ titan 
the believer in the heliocentric .system— he has .siuj|dy 
a different belief. To say, therefore, thiit bc-Iitd' qua 
belief is better or worse than unbelief is a contradiction 
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in terms. Assertion is denial ; and it is a transpaiTmt 
thougli a common fallacy to give an al)SoliifaM:"b<.iractcr 
to a proposition which by its very natriro can only 
he true in a particular relation. Belu*! and nnlK'lief 
being identical in a sense, either is e'ood in'^t hu* a.s 
it is reasonable or logical ; so iar, tliatis, as it eirincKiins 
the rules which secure a conformity bi‘ta\rc]i ilir wmid 
of thought and the world of fact. A great di^al rd‘sll|-*- 
shod, rhetoric about faith and reason is dis'n‘|>at*‘<l by 
this simple consideration. We are io]<lol the bIossf>d-* 
ness of a childlike and trusting friinio of mind, dliese 
question-begging epithets are out of |)ljiee in logic. 
A childish and credulous state of mi ml is abati tiding; 
and we can only decide whether tlj(Ha‘>iTi])!iracj'rd.a.ry or 
uncomplimentary adjectives -are approiurifite* Ivv kriow- 
ing whether the state of mind is reasonalile in tlio 
given case. Has our' confidence reasonable groniicis 
or not ? No other test than the purely logicfil tcfst t^ari 
even be put into articulate shape. If we insist ii|;)on 
using * scepticism ’ to designate a mental vice, we must 
interpret it to mean, not doubt in gciieral, but unrea.so'n- 
able doubt ; and in this sense the?- most Heepliuul man 
is he who prefers the least weight of evidmico io the 
greatest-™ or, in other words, he is identical witl'i the 
most credulous. 

Faith, indeed, may in one sense be called a virtiug 
even in regard to, questions of pure reas{)n. It is onr 
duty to believe what appears to us to be proved. TIk:; 
proposition seems to be superfluous, because from a 
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purely logical point of view the two things seem to be 
identical. To know/ it may be said, includes ‘ to 
believe.’ Yet, as a matter of fact, it is as conniioii to 
know without believing as to believe without knowing. 
The reason has to reckon with instincts as powerful as 
irrational. I may know that I am absolutely safe 
\vlien I am at the brink of a precipice, but my body 
declines to be convinced, and shudders and turns giddy 
in spite of conclusive evidence. A demonstration may 
be as clear to me as a proposition of Euclid ; but fear 
of authority, or dread of consequences, or mere blind 
sympathy with others, may prevent its real assimilation. 
To believe what we know to be certain at times even 
requires a kind of intellectual heroism. And, therefore, 
when Loc-ke laid down the principle that we should in 
all cases proportion our beliefs to the evidence, he was 
indeed uttering what seems to be a truism, but what 
was, nevertheless, a highly important truth. The 
supremacy of reason within its owm sphere is rightful, 
but is seldom actual, and a downright defiance of logic 
is not an impossibility, though it is an absurdity. In 
a relevant sense again, faith is indeed the name 
of one of the highest of virtues; of the enthusiasm 
which keeps the world from corruption, and now and 
then lifts it out of its ancient ruts. The phrase in this 
acceptation includes not merely the intellectual con- 
viction, but the moral purpose. Psychologists have to 
distinguish between the intellect and the emotions ; 
but we can hardly say that they exist as two separate 
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entities. They are,- rather, seen to bo separate aspects 
of an indissoluble unity. Thought without fooling is 
an empty form, and feeling without thought a. mere 
fragment of chaos. Faith is often iis<3d to designate 
that state in which a man’s affections or passions ari? 
definitely organised and brought to bea.r upon some 
definite purpose, and which therefore implies a frame** 
work of distinct convictions directing and combining 
the impulses of his moral nature. We honour the old 
heroes who ' through faith put to flight the armies of 
the aliens,’ and gave up life for a worthy end. We 
honour the man who has faith in his friends, in his 
country, in his cause, or in human nature ; for such 
faith implies, not merely an intellectual state, but the 
capacity for love and self-sacrifice and generous 
devotion. Such devotion calls for no sacrifice of the 
most absolute truthfulness. The enthusiast has, it is 
true, a special temptation to certain illusions. Tlie 
mother who loves her children sometimes exaggerates 
their merits, and the philanthropist thinks men a good 
deal fitter for the millennium than the cool observer 
would admit. Poetic genius, we are told, lies peril- 
ously near to madness, and the hero is own brother to 
the fanatic. Weregard such errors leniently, for danger 
to mankind does not lie in the direction of their ex« 
cessive frequency. Yet, so far as there is error there 
is weakness. Nelson’s patriotism led him to entertain 
the erroneous belief, that one Englisliman was equal 
to three Frenchmen. Fortunately, he had too much 
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genius to act upon it unreservedly. He took very good 
care in liis battles that two Englishmen should be 
opposed to one Frenchman. We can therefore smile 
at a theory which represents merely the exuberance of 
an enthusiasm which knew how in practice to obey 
the rules of common-sense. But the belief, taken 
seriously by a stupid leader, would have meant a 
certainty of disaster. The hero is not the man who 
miscalculates or overlooks the risk, but the man who 
measures it fairly, and dares it when it must be dared. 
Blindness to danger is only a sham version of true 
heroism. The more accurate our estimate of facts 
the greater our capacity, though at times, also, the 
greater the strain upon our powers. If enthusiasm 
often generates delusion, that explains why so much 
honest enthusiasm runs to waste ; why a fond parent 
spoils the child to whose faults he is blind ; why the 
patriot ruins his country by impracticable enterprise, 
and the philantliropist stimulates and encourages the 
evils which he intends to cure. 

Once more, faith in this sense has its negative 
aspect. It is as emphatic in its rejection of one ideal 
as it is in its acceptance of another. The early 
Christians were Atheists from the Pagan point of 
view. Some of the sternest and most vigorous faiths 
that the world has known have shown themselves 
chiefly in the iconoclastic direction, English Puritans 
and Hebrew Prophets denounced their opponents as 
idolaters, and expressed the most unequivocal dis- 
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belief in tHe virtues of sacerdotal magic. Tin; kfcriost 
fanatics in recent years have, pcrliaps, the 

Russian ‘ Nihilists,’ who show their faitli by bt■lie^■ing 
in nothing. The simple-minded assumption, there- 
fore, that faith is to be measured by /|uantiiy of 
belief; that a believer and an unbeliever iliftt-r In 
this, that one has thirty-nine articles of I)e.lief, and 
his opponent only thirty-eight, or, perliaps, simply ii 
negation of all, clearly gives an inact-nrato nunsiiw! 
of the facts. The man has most laitli, in tlm sens*' 
in which faith represents a real force, whose <3onvic- 
tions are such as are most favourabk^ to energetic 
action, and is freest from, the donbts which paralyse 
the will in the great moments of life. He must liavo 
a clear vision of an end to be achieved, devotion to 
which may be the ruling passion of his life and the 
focus to which all his energies may converge. If we 
are to follow the Holy Grail, a belief in its existence 
and in its surpassing value must he inwoven in the 
very tissue of those intimate beliefs which form each 
man’s universe. But it is not to be assumed that 
because we place it in the heaven of simple believens, 
or in the philosopher’s transcendental world of pnre 
ideas, that it supplies a stronger or a loftier faith. 
We know too well, by long experience, how shifting 
and phantasmagoric are the visions which haunt the 
region of transcendentalism. If, indeed, beliefs drawn 
from some supernal region can enable us to solve the 
dark riddles of existence, if they can suggest loftier 
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motives and clearer rules, they may be essential to a 
worthy conduct of daily life. If, on the other hand, 
the attempt to soar above our atmosphere be destined 
to inevitable failure, if the Holy Grail is a mere 
chimera, a shadowy reflection of realities cast upon 
the surrounding darkness, our devotion may only 
land us in hopeless perplexity. ' Explain it as we 
may, or regard it as inexplicable, we have thoughts 
and sensations, pains and pleasures, a solid earth to 
live upon, and fellow-men to love and hate, to rule, 
to obey, or to help. How to regulate our lives and 
what end to pursue is a problem for which we all have 
to find some tolerable solution. What creed will give 
us the clearest rules, and reduce the inevitable un- 
certainty to a minimum ? To answer that question is 
to say which creed leaves least room for the scepticism 
which clouds our vision and favours the faith which 
is the other side of energetic conduct. In considering 
it we must take into account, not only the positive 
but the negative implications of any given creed. We 
must ask for more than positive and arbitrary direc- 
tions ; no creed is at a loss for directions of that 
kind. Eat and drink, for to-morrow we die; mortify 
the flesh, for death comes to-morrow, are equally pre- 
cise rules, and may commend themselves to different 
minds. We have further to ask, Whether the 
philosophy upon which the creed reposes is not 
merely such as to give definite rules, but such as to 
base them upon the most satisfactory and verifiable 
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grounds. A. rule wMch we feel to be avldtrary is as 
good as no rule at all. 

I propose, therefore, to dwell for a little opon tlie 
negations of the orthodox creed ; to sliow how it 
implicitly denies some of the most iinportfivit truths 
upon which our rule of conduct must V(!j)oso, and, 
though it issues the most absolute commands, really 
leaves room for doubts by offering a sham solution. 
The convinced Christian, or Buddhist, or Afahomedan 
has, of course, a faith, and a set of positive pre- 
scriptions. Such faiths have, in their time, worked 
miracles, and no doubt still pos.scss a vast vitality. 
But if to the most thoughtful minds those solutions 
have become untenable, it is because they deny 
positive principles which have been slowly growing 
and strengthening for centuries, and because they, 
so far, have a stronger affinity to scepticism than to 
genuine faith. 

Let us look, first, at the historical creed, which 
for centuries could only be assailed at the risk of the 
unbeliever’s life. A man believes in the supernatural 
birth of the founder of his religion. He denies, then, 
that a certain event took place in accordance with the 
laws exemplified in all ordinary cases. Unless he can 
give some adequate reason for taking the ease out of 
the ordinary category, he impugns the validity of the- 
inductive process upon which he counts at every stop 
in daily life. He is so far a sceptic as lie is 
throwing doubt upon the validity of one of the 
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primary ratiocinative processes. The same is true 
whenever an event admitted to have happened is 
ascribed by one party to supernatural interference. 
Somebody expressed surprise the other day that men 
of science should take into account the existence of 
flint implements, and refuse to take into account the 
existence of the Bible and Christianity. I never 
happened to hear of the man of science who denied 
the existence of either. Does the man really decline 
to take a fact into account when he declares it to be 
altogether exceptional and supernatural, or when he 
explains it as resulting from the normal operation 
of known forces? Is i^more^seeptkaj. to say thait 
so meb ody compiled^ the boo k of Gen esi s fr om old 
legends by the same faculties which gn^ 
man to compile the ^ Iliad/ or to say that nobody c ould 
have told, the storj_ of Adam ^ 
direct assistm God Almighty ? In the ordinary 
case, the fact, as well as the explanation, is doubted. 
We refuse to believe in the story of the Magi because 
it involves impossibilities and rests upon no evidence. 
Somebody — we know not who — wrote — we know not 
when-’-on some authority — we know- not what — a 
story which implies a belief in exploded doctrines, 
and showed, by ignoring all difficulties, his utter 
innocence of anything like historical criticism. To 
disbelieve his evidence implies the assumption that 
such evidence is fallible, and that unfounded stories 
may obtain currency in a sect when they honour the 
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founder of the sect. No huinau being dfuies tlioHu 
assumptions. Everyone who asserts tlic triitli nf this 
particular legend is ready to assert tliorii in the easi^ 
of every sect but his own. The pheiioutenon wliieli 
we all admit is the existence of a cevtalrmarrativt.'. 
One person classes it with authentic history, anotlicr 
with a well-known variety of popular Ic'goiul. Xoillie.r 
denies the existence of much authentic liistnry and 
of much popular legend. How are we to decidi* 
which is right ? Surely by Hume’s very simple 
principle. There is nothing inconsistent with the 
admitted rules derived from experience in admitting 
the story to be a legend ; but there is an admitted 
contradiction to such rules in supposing the truth of 
astrology and of stars .standing over the birthplace 
of prophets. 

On what principle, then, does it show more faitli 
to admit than to reject such legends, unless faith 
be defined, with the schoolgirl, as a belief in what we 
know to be false ? Excellent people still think tlicmi- 
selves entitled to take an air of moral superiority 
because they accept marvellous stories without a 
fragment of evidence. To argue against such a 
position would be too degrading. When 1 read that 
one eminent person believes in devils possessing pigs, 
and another in the existence of Noah’s ark, I am simply 
sm’prised. I fully believe that they are sincere ; hut I 
wonder how I should convey a belief, even in their 
sincerity, to anyone born out of the magic, circle. 
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Such people, at any rate, are safe from my ar^imients 
of mine. I can only suggest that they sliouhl stu<ly 
the works of Yoitaire. He was a ' scoffer/ it is trux?, 
though a scoffer with a more masculine faith in reason 
than can be found among the ninety-and-nine jrist 
persons who never saw a joke in their lives. Hie 
beliefs he combated are, in point of Fact, iidicnloos : 
they have passed bejmnd the sphere of reiisou. If 
you would in any sense answer him, it must not be 
by holding on to Jonah’s whale, but by bokliy throw- 
ing the whale overboard, and tiying whether you 
have not a faith that will float without him. Jiow 
■degrading this desperate clinging to every rjig of old 
superstition must appear to those who have the use 
of their intellects may be sufficiently evident frf)m a 
too famous utterance of Newman. Admitting that 
the Old Testament was in contradiction with modei’n 
astronomy, lie lield tliat botli niiglit still Ikj tvmt. 
Science says that the earth goes romul the sun ; 
theology, that the sun goes round tlie earth. That 
sounds, no doubt, like a coniradictitm ; hut then, 
theology, or the Bible, spoke in a rnetapliyhicul 
sense, and metaphysicians (some at least) tel) us 
that space is subjective, or don’t kiunv what 
make of it. The argunmnt w'ould bt? admirabiy 
suited to the famous case of -^hihomet : the monin 
tain came to Imii just as truly as lie ivenl to ihe 
mountain ; but if any Mahomedan made the 
and defended it in smdi a wuy, we should prabaidy 
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accuse liim of gross equivocation. At least, one 
might have expected Jehovah, if he was the author of 
the statement, to have hit upon some phrase whicli 
would have conveyed the truth without apparently 
sanctioning a delusion. But by accepting it in some 
sense we are entitled to believe as an historic fiiet 
that the God of heaven and earth stopped a revolution, 
of this planet in order that one barbarous tribe miglh 
massacre a few more thousands of another. If Jehovah 
was capable of such a stroke to get the better of 
Chemosh, I can only say that he was not the land of 
character whom I should choose for a Deity. According 
to M. Eenan, the whole blunder ju’chably arose Iroin 
the prosaic construction of a poetic figure. If Milton 
came to be regarded as an inspired poet, wo should 
make a similar history from his words in the ^ Christ- 
mas Hymn ’ : 

The stars in deep amaze 
Stood fixed with steadfast gaze. 

Strange that the hyperbole of an ancient mitev of 
war-songs should have led a man of genius two or 
three thousand years later to grovel in such humiliat- 
ing sophistries, and think that he was so doing worthy 
homage to the Almighty ! 

I can only marvel that any man should seriously 
suppose that all that is most precious and elevating 
in his beliefs should be held on the tenure of the 
acceptance as historical facts of legends only to he 
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paralleled by the stories of folk-lore. I can no more 
miderstand that any serious injury can come to my 
moral nature from disbelief in Samson than from dis- 
belief in Jack the Giant-killer. I care as little for 
Goliah as for the giant Blunderbore. I am glad that 
children should amuse themselves with nursery stories, 
but it is shocking that th ey should be ordered to 
believe in them as solid_ facts,_anil 
such superstition is essential to morali ty. It is the 
more shocking because the idolatry of the Bible de- 
prives it of its strongest interest. It is just by read- 
ing what is, strangely, called destructive criticism, that 
I have at all discovered the unique interest of the 
Bible. Accept the Jewish legends as historical truth, 
and you have to believe in a state of things grotesque 
in itself and absolutely divorced from all living 
realities- Warburton argued — how far he argued 
sincerely is a curious puzzle— that God Almighty was 
really once Jehovah, and governed the Chosen People 
by a system totally different from that upon which He 
governed the rest of the human race. The whole his- 
tory was an exception to all other history. That is only 
to bring out in its most brutal form the assumption 
which underlies the orthodox doctrine. WiU anyone 
now dare to say that the God of the universe was once 
the God of a small tribe; that he reflected all its 
national characteristics, was savage, vindictive, and 
arbitrary; that he then used temporal instead of 
eternal punishments, and with very partial success 
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tried to help his favourites in their struggle for exist- 
ence ? Yet, so far as we are to take the Jewish legends 
as history of outward fact, instead of historical dociinien t s 
illustrating the Jewish stage of mental development, we 
fall into Warburton’s amazing misconstruction. The 
whole story is torn from all historical context, and 
becomes a barren collection of marvels. Once apidy 
the true historical method— assume that the Jew be- 
longs to human nature, that he has the same passions, 
senses, and thoughts as other men, and the story 
suddenly becomes alive, and gains all the interest of a 
genuine human narrative. The critic may blunder in 
his interpretation of fragmentary documents of un- 
certain origin and composition ; he may be fanciful, and 
apt to see too far into millstones ; but the astonishing 
dilferenee is that he now deals at least with the pos- 
sible and the credible. To read such a book, for 
example, as EenaiYs ‘History of the Jews’ is to 
receive a new, though a human, revelation. We have 
a conceivable account of an imaginable history ; we 
lose stories of wonder as foolish and fanciful as those 
which surround the cradles of other races, but in re- 
turn we see the people themselves ; we watch the slow 
struggle out of primitive superstitions, the develop- 
ment under unique conditions of institutions of singu- 
lar interest ; we come to understand that the Prophets 
were not propounders of queer conundrums, to be 
answered in a later number, but the vigorous advo- 
cates of great principles, half-understood, and mingled 
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with many gross superstitions and narrow^ prejudices, 
yet able to elevate the race and to leave the deepest 
and most permanent of impressions upon the history 
of mankind. The study becomes correlated with all 
that we have learnt from analogous studies elsewhere, 
and the whole story pregnant wdth a new interest. It 
is unique, but no longer exceptional. It does not 
imply that the general laws of Nature are broken, but 
only that they are exemplified under special conditions. 
We have before us men and women, not the strange 
imagery of a world of gods and devils ; we give up 
floods to the top of Ararat, and stars stopped to 
win a border skirmish, and we see for the first time 
a vivid and living picture of a great race struggling 
under the conditions which govern all human en- 
deavour. x\ll generous and far-seeing theologians 
are beginning to acknowledge this. The historical 
method has been admitted into the Churches. Evezi 
apologists acknowledge the wwking of a Divine Power, 
not only within the precincts of Palestine, but through- 
out the vast regions and ancient civilisations where 
the very name has never been heard. They have 
given up the theory that other people’s gods were 
simply devils, and recognise them as partial manifes- 
tations of the power which created our own. They 
hesitate, indeed, about the New Testament. Jehovah 
has become a rather questionable personage ; but they 
still maintain that God once became man — with 
characteristics very unlike those of Jehovah. Yet the 
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New Testament history is as much in need of a re- 
construction as the Old. To take one extreme case, 
there are few things more curious than the fate of the 
Apocalypse. "We now know, beyond all reasonable 
doubt, the date of its composition. We can read its 
^ prophecies ’ with the clearest understanding of their 
meaning. To do so, we have only to assume that by 
Jerusalem the writer meant Jerusalem, and to accept 
what he tells us himself of the meaning of the horns 
of the beast. We can interpret the wmiderful 666 
without any risk of driving ourselves mad by the pro» 
cess. What is the gain and the loss ? We have to 
admit that the prophecy, like most others, wT^nt wrong 
when it began to deal wdth the future. We have to 
admit that the Almighty did not propose a strange 
series of puzzles, of which nobody ever has or ever will 
be able to make head or tail. The necessit)^ of that 
assumption only arises when we assume, in contra- 
diction to all experience, that a prediction must have 
been fulfilled allegorically because it was certainly not 
fulfilled according to its plain meaning. We gain a 
most striking illustration of the state of mind of the 
race among which Christianity was being founded : 
of the fierce fanaticism wdiich animated the Jews in 
the horrors of the siege of Jerusalem; and of the 
nature of the belief in the advent of a Messiah, which 
formed so important an element in the new religion. 
So read, the book ceases to be a preposterous enigma, 
and becomes a startling revelation of thoughts and 
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aspirations j most strange in themselves, and yet most 
important to an understanding of the greatest of 
religious revolutions. 

Or we may observe how a simple adoption of the 
historical attitude of mind brings out the figure of the 
Apostle of the Gentiles. It has been the interest of 
orthodox interpreters of all sects to slur over the great 
struggle which made Christianity a world religion. 
Peter and Paul, as the author of the Acts already 
tried to make out, were completely at one, as how 
should they be otherwise if both were channels of the 
same Holy Ghost ? Beading PauFs epistles without 
first carefully blinding our eyes, we can see how 
desperate was the struggle between the Jewish and 
the Gentile Christians; what efforts it cost to dis- 
engage the Christian theology of later days from the 
swaddling-clothes which first hampered it in Palestine ; 
and how singular a mixture of theories struggles in 
the argumentation of the Apostle, illogical, perplexed, 
and occasionally shocking, but yet showing the firmest 
of world-shaping beliefs. Accept every utterance as 
that of a Divine authority, and we are forced to shut 
our eyes to all that gives them a true human interest, 
and to see the enunciation of pure, absolute truth in 
the most confused and desperate struggle of conflict- 
ing theories that ever agitated a great but still an 
eminently human mind. Or consider what a blindness 
is necessary to read the Gospel of St. John after the 
old fashion, as a genuine story of an eyewitness, instead 
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of a series of mystical declamations representing the 
influx of a theosopliical theory. To the orthodox, 
Christianity is something dropped out of the infinite, 
with no affinity to existing thoughts or real explana- 
tion from the conditions of the time. To the reader 
who will place himself at the historical point of view, 
it is the product of all the social and moral and 
intellectual forces of the time ; its origin must be 
studied in the vast political and social changes 
implied in the foundation of the Eoman Empire and 
in the developments of Greek philosophy, mixed with 
Jewish tradition, as well as in the uniqtie develop- 
ment of the Jewish nation itself. Brielly, the orthodox 
hypothesis, so far as it is accepted, effectually cuts oif 
every real human interest from the contemplation of 
the greatest drama ever played upon the stage of the 
world. 

The sum or kernel of all these difficulties appears 
in our view of the central character of the history. 
You still cling to the conception of a Godman. It is 
needless to do more than allude to all the hopeless 
struggles of the human intellect trying to reconcile 
itself to such a conception. Take Christ for a man, 
exemplifying all the laws of human nature, which are 
as much verified by the most exceptional as by the 
most ordinary example, and what do you lose? Is 
the moral beauty of the Sermon on the Mount 
diminished or affected in the smallest degree by 
the fact that it came from human lips? Truth is 
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truth, and beauty, beauty, whatever its source. But 
at every stage of the life, the attempt to identify a 
human being with the Author of all Nature only leads 
to hopeless incoherence. The logical result is surely 
that of the early heretics, condemned, like other hereti- 
cal results, because it was so obviously logical — that the 
human Christ was a phantasm. Think only of the 
last words on the Cross, as reported in the Gospel 
according to St. Matthew : ^ My God, My God, why 
hast Thou forsaken Me ? ’ Nothing can be more 
terribly pathetic if we read it as the despairing 
utterance of a martyr yielding at the last moment 
to a hideous doubt. But if it be taken as the 
utterance of a Divine being, what can we make of it ? 
I will not give the obvious answer. 

I can only hint at a truth which is gradually 
coming to be appreciated. The Bible h^ 
an idol, and therefore made grotesq^ue. The faith 
which accepts its absurdities as divine is destructive 
of the human interest. A strong faith of that stamp 
really means a dull imagination. The livelier 
the imaginative faculty, the firmer the grasp of the 
vital laws of the world. Monsters in art, centaurs 
and angels, are proofs that their creators did not 
really see the human being, but only his outside. 
The grotesque in art and religion is merely a proof 
that the infantile imagination has no grasp of realities. 
Floods drowning the world, rivers turned to blood, 
and the sun standing still to light a massacre, are toys 
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of an arbitrary fancy, wliicli can join isicongruities 
without a sense of absurdity. The imagination of 
the trained and powerful intellect which mates tlio 
past present regrets the absurdity, because it perceives 
the true forces which worked three thousand years 
ago as they work now; and in that perception is the 
true source of all genuine interest in the past. To 
make history historical is the problem of the time, 
and we need not fear that history will be the loser. 
But this is only one illustration of confusions whicli 
still perplex popular thouglit. Historically speaking, 
Jehovah was developed into the God of the Jewish 
Prophets, and has since been developed into the God 
of Spinoza. The continuity of the process has 
concealed the monstrous absurdity of identifying 
the two. On such strange assumptions the world 
becomes chaos, and therefore scepticism the only 
rational frame of mind. Hume long ago pointed out 
that the heathens saw their god in the interruptions to 
order, while philosophers see God in tlie preservation 
of order. The ordinary mind placidly combines the 
two views, and smooths o.er obvious difficulties by 
logical sleight of hand too familiar to be worth 
examination. It has been argued by orthodox writers 
that the heathen were really Atheists because their 
gods were merely particular individuals, not the 
Supreme Being. Is not the argument equally 
applicable against anyone who, believing in the God 
of philosophy, persists in identifying him with tlie 
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old Hebre%Y deity ? Is it theism or atheism to hold 
that the ruler of the universe is the strange being 
^vho met Moses and his wife at an inn, and tried to 
kill their son ? Metaphysicians haye asked us to ac-> 
cept Jehovah’s vagaries on the ground that the motives 
of the Absolute and Infinite Being are necessarily 
inconceivable. Jehovah, unluckily, is only too easily 
conceivable. Whether his existence be credible is 
another question. But so long as such tricks of 
logical fence are put forward as serious, one thing, at 
least, is evident. History is a chaos, A belief in 
God is the one source of true happiness and morality. 
But, on the older hypothesis, this belief is only 
accessible through inspiration. It is dropped into 
the world at a particular place : to ask why that 
place and time should be selected is simply ir- 
rational, for it depends upon the arbitrary pleasure 
(arbitrary, so far as we can know) of the in- 
comprehensible Being. Through countless ages that 
light was confined to a single tribe, while an in- 
calculable majority of the human race was left in 
utter darkness, and, according to some logical persons, 
damned for not seeing. Even since the light has 
come, it has not yet reached a third part of the 
human race. It is so far from being clear, that it has 
formed one main obstacle to the spread of scientific 
truth ; and so far from regenerating mankind, that they 
have seen it only to relapse into infidelity, materialism, 
and atheism. To give any sort of theory of this force 
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is to transgress the limits of the human intellect ; and 
yet it is the one force upon which our temporary and 
eternal welfare depends. The human mind, indeed, 
has revolted against such doctrines. They are denied, 
I am glad to say, by modern divines as emphatically as 
I could deny them myself. The Deity whom good 
men revere to-day is not the savage, jealous tyrant of 
ancient times, not the cruel persecutor of error and 
protector of favourites who is now accepted by the 
most ignorant and belated minds. The gods of the 
heathen were not devils, but faint reflections of the 
true Deity. The world outside the sacred circle of 
Judaism or Christianity was still under a provi- 
dential guidance ; the heathens and heretics whom 
Dante still kept out of heaven may now obtain 
admission, though not, perhaps, as of legal right. 
All this and much more may be said for intelligent 
theologians who cannot bear to abandon, but do their 
best to elevate, the old phrases. I only suggest 
that they might show a little more gratitude to the 
deists and sceptics who have forced them to learn the 
lesson. The higher point of view — no one worth 
notice will deny it to be the higher — is gained pre- 
cisely by approximation to the Agnostic. So long as 
the miraculous is admitted, we admit the arbitrary. 
Belief in the supernatural is the belief in a dualistic 
theory, in an established order liable to spasmodic 
and inexplicable interferences from without. Since, 
then, supernatural is divine, it is just the force which 
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works for the good which is intrinsically incom- 
prehensible* The wind bloweth where it listeth* 
The huge, blind, God-forsaken world blunders on in 
its own way, but here and there a flash from a world 
beyond enlightens a man or a race, and forms a 
divine province in an empire of chaos. To get rid 
of this doctrine is to ‘get rid of the supernatural ; to 
admit that the religions of the world are all more or 
less faulty and more or less successful attempts of the 
race to form a theory of the world suitable for their 
guidance; and that all progress, moral, social, or 
religious, is due to the working of natural instincts, 
the epithet being not superfluous only because it is 
necessary to exclude the supernatural. Allowing this, 
all history becomes continuous and intelligible. Here 
is no mysterious intrusion of internal forces im- 
pinging upon the world from no one knows where ; 
no truth revealed in one longitude and latitude, 
and hidden from others in proportion to their 
distance ; and no order which is not the work of the 
men who are at once the product and producers of 
society. After admitting this, you may, as you please, 
call the whole divine ’ or ‘ natural.’ But the essential 
point is the unification of principle which excludes 
all supernatural intrusions, and which, by affording 
solid ground for scientific reasoning, gives the only 
basis unassailable by a mischievous scepticism. 

If history is a chaos, so long as one main factor in 
history is taken to be the arbitrary or supernatural, 
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wliat are we to say of the science of which history is 
the embodiment ? What land of a psychology niiist 
be constructed upon the lines thus laid dowui ? Yon 
believe that Christ was God incarnate ; I hold that He 
was a hunian being. Your most respectable argument 
is from the moral qualities manifested in His works 
and wnrds. You regard them, as so exceptional that 
the difference between Christ and other men is only 
explicable by the intrusion of the supernatural powder 
— nay, of an infinite power. He is not merely excep- 
tional as a Shakespeare or a Newton may be ex- 
ceptional, but so exceptional that the existence of 
such a man is inconceivable. His character implies, 
not an extreme case of the laws of human nature, but 
something for which those laws W'Ould be utterly un- 
able to account. The difference between the highest 
and the lowest of human beings — nay, the difference 
betw^een man and beast, must surely be an inadequate 
measure of the difference between the divine and the 
human. I, on the^contrary, hold that Christ was a 
and so far have s ure ly a higher opinion of human 
nature than y ou. I regard the character of Christ as 
within th^rmge^ of human possibilities. The po-wer 
of love and self-sacrifice, the simplicity and charm 
of the character are such, I hold, as may be, and have 
been exemplified in other men in varying degrees. 
Why should I be forced to postulate an incarnation of 
deity to account for goodness, even in a superlative 
degree ? Your answer has been often given by theo- 
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logians. It is, simply, that human nature is corrupt 
and virtue supernatural. Christ is the type of the 
perfect man, indeed, and a type, one would think, 
should embody qualities possible at least to the race. 
But the ans^Yer is that man can only approximate to 
this type by supernatural aid. Human nature is the 
residuum left when all good impulses are supposed to 
come from without. The heart is deceitful above all 
things, and desperately wicked. From ourselves come 
nothing but lust, hatred, and the love of darkness. 
Certainly, therefore, humanity cannot produce a Christ 
— nor even a decent member of society. Where -sve 
find purity, love, or heroism, we may be sure that they 
cannot have sprung upon mortal soil. They must 
have been transplanted from a supernatural |)aradise ; 
sporadic plants, which have strayed beyond the guarded 
walls of Eden, and can only struggle against the foul 
indigenous products by the constant care of the Divine 
gardener. Our need for supernatural aid is measured 
by our sense of human impotence. The doctrin e of 
the. corruption of human nature is, therefore, a central 
fact in the most vigorous theqlo^^^ The belief in 
God is, so far, simply the opposite pole of disbelief in 
man. They are reciprocal dogmas, allied as the light 
and the shadow. The various doctrines of redemption 
and atonement are realised in proportion as this belief 
is held, and die aw^ay as it grows faint. And, so far, 
the belief in a supernatural religion is the other side 
of a disbelief in all liuman,^ virtue, which does not 
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repose on a supernatural basis, and is not enliglitened 
by supernatural revelation and stimulated by hopes 
and fears to be realised in a supernatural workL 
Undoubtedly this interpretation melts into other 
theological doctrines which sometimes express the 
very reverse. For the higher conceptions of the Divine 
Being suppose His co-operation to be constant in such 
a sense that we can hardly distinguish the statement 
that virtue is supernatural from the statement that 
it is natural. It may then seem to become little more 
than a question of words. If man is not good by 
nature, and yet God, who is Nature, is always ready 
to make him good, it is rather hard to distinguish the 
provinces of grace and Nature. The mention of this, 
indeed, is enough to indicate how much scepticism 
really lurks in the theological point of view. The end- 
less and radically insoluble controversies as to the 
relations between nature and grace are a sufficient 
proof that upon this cardinal point of the system 
anything like rational agreement is impossible. The 
knot cannot be untied, though it may be cut. It has 
perplexed all the greatest theologians since it brought 
St. Paul into hopeless confusion in the Epistle to the 
Eomans, and has not been solved, though it has passed 
pretty much out of the sphere of living interest. It 
is one more proof of the hopeless perplexity caused 
by the introduction of an arbitrary term into contro- 
versy, and the utter impossibility of drawing any 
clear distinction between the Divine and the natural. 
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From the anthropomorphic point of view or the 
pantheistic you may come to some definite conclusion, 
but when the point of view shifts from one to the 
other, and God is sometimes synonymous with Nature 
and sometimes with an intrusive agent, the result 
must he intellectual chaos, and chaos is the correlative 
of scepticism. 

Is the coherence of our moral convictions bound 
up, as theologians assert, with the preservation of 
theological dogma, or is it true, here as elsewhere, 
that the attempt to get to the transcendental must 
land us in a vacuum, where there is no foundation 
for any settled belief? Let me briefly recapitulate 
the Agnostic’s position. He wish es, if he deserves to 
be taken at his word, to p lace morality on a scie ntific 
basis. He must, therefore, begin by rejecting one main 
contention of the theologian. He must g!:et rid of th e 
whole scheme of thought wh ich as serts the necessity 
of a belief outside the scope of ^ s cienti fic iMMi- 
Morality, like the political sciences, must be placed 
upon an inductive basis, or be on the same plane with 
those truths which, if fully ascertainable, would form 
the science of ‘ sociology.’ We may determine, within 
limits, what are the laws o f g rowth of the .sogial 
organism and the conditions imposed ^ 
ment. We can see what are the instincts which 
contribute to its development and stability, and what, 
consequently, are the laws which, if recognised and 
accepted, will contribute to its health. To lay them 
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down is to construct the moral code. This, indeed ^ 
is practicable, because the race has in fact been en- 
gaged from its^origm in feelrng out the rules essential 
to its welfare. They have neither been imported from 
without nor deduced from abstract speculation. Men 
have discovered that murder is injurious to society, as 
they have discovered that intoxication is prejudicial 
to health — by trying the experiment on a largo scale. 
The so-called intuitions have no supernatural character, 
but are assumptions verifiable liy experience, as they 
are the embodiment of past experience. In their 
main outlines they are as much beyond the reach of 
confutation as any of our primary beliefs. They are 
as certain, when regarded as statements of the con- 
ditions of social welfare, as are the assertions about 
the conditions of individual welfare ; as the opinions 
that men are mortal, that fire burns, that water 
drowns, that certain foods are poisonous, and that 
jumping over a cliff is likely to shorten life. We can see 
how the development of society is conditioned by, and 
tends in turn to stimulate the growth of, the higher 
instincts, which are inexplicable within the limits of 
individual experience. We can see how their growth 
is interwoven with the growth of the intellectual and 
emotional nature, and determine the conditions 
favourable to their strength. We are thus enabled to 
consider by what means the rules deduced from social 
welfare may he incorporated with the rules for indi- 
vidual welfare. The Agnostic has, of course, to admit 
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that anti-social instincts exist, and will exist for some 
time to come. He does not believe in the dogma of 
^ corruption,’ in the incapac% of the race to improve 
itself — for all history, upon his view, testifies to its 
power of gradual self-elevation. But he must, like 
everyone else, recognise the slowness and the difficulty 
of the operation. Evil can only be kept down by 
strenuous activity, though an activity more sure of 
success as it becomes more enlightened and farseeiiig. 
The guarantee for success is just the fact that a 
vigorous morality is by its nature one aspect of a 
strong vitality. Since the social instincts are in the 
strictest sense natural, since they strengthen and 
adapt themselves to the growing needs of society, and 
survive the decay of the multitudinous creeds in 
which they have been partially incorporated, he may 
reasonably hope that the upward progress of man- 
Idnd will continue, and may even be accelerated. As 
the race becomes more intelligent and more distinctly 
conscious of its aims, the victory will become more 
certain, and be won at a smaller cost. 

The moral progress in which we believe has of 
course shown itself in the religious convictions of 
mankind. The gods have been reformed as well as 
their worshippers. It is true that they normal^ lag 
rather behind the age in virtue of their conservative 
tendencies. They represent the morality of yesterday 
rather than the morality of to-morrow. But only a 
bigot will deny the utility of conservatism, and the 






ipts to widen and improve a moral law may soine- 
5 appear as revolutionary attacks upon the law 
. There is a value, therefore, in the retarding 
, though it is apt to condemn its natural op- 
iits as the agents of diabolical degeneration, 
should not retort the injustice, nor refuse to 
owledge that the religions of to-day preach a 
,lity generally sound in substance, however they 
misconceive its origin. In this, as in other 
dons, the oi)ponents of |)rogress have been really 
‘ated by the ideas of which they failed to recognise 
iruth, and can put the substance of the evolu- 
3t doctrine into theological terminology. The 
itial difference depends upon the admission or the 
Lsion of the supernatural ; that is, upon the 
fcion whether the Divine element is to be identified 
the natural order, or represents an intrusive and 
irary interference ; whether we are or are not to 
pt a dualism in which the world is the scene of 
iict of two radically opposed powers, one of them 
inally or ‘ potentially ’ Almighty, but in point of 
encountered and often checkmated by its base 
nent. So long as we are in the old position, the 
basis of ethical theory is insecure. It is laid in 
ilouds, not on the solid earth. Morality is supposed 
3 binding because based on the will of Grod ; but of 
t God ? The gods of the heathen were unpleasantly 
devils. They sanctioned ' hate, revenge, and lust.’ 
Devil, indeed, is simply a deposed deity, or the 
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product of a process of differentiation dating back 
from a period at which there was no perceptible 
distinction. If we listen to the mutual reerimina- 
tioiis of theologians, we must admit that this rather 
important contrast has not even yet been made 
so clear as might be wished. We are told, for 
example, by one set of very enthusiastic believers, 
that the God pf Calvinism, ^ m 
%ttilbutes^h^^ strPM 

although we are also told that he represents merely 
the explicit and logical recognition of a doctrine really 
held by the loftiest theologians. In any case, it is 
■clear that the sound theory of morality can only be 
deduced from the sound theology. The moral law, 
then, must be based on the will of the true God. But 
the j)hrase at once suggests the infinite jumble of 
chaotic controversy which has no issue because it 
belongs essentially to the region of. the arbitrary. 
There is no ethical doctrine which may not assert 
itself in theological language. Are actions right 
because God wills them, or does God will them 
because they are right ? If because God wills them, how 
are we to know His will ? If for antecedent reasons, 
then must not reason, instead of the Divine will, be 
the true ground of morals ? There are theological 
utilitarians and theological intuitionists. One theo- 
logian holds that a direct revelation was necessary 
for the discovery of the moral law; another, that 
morality is a science of observation, and that God 
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merely assigns as its end the greatest happiness of 
the greatest number. A third holds that morality is 
deducible from pure reason, and that revelation and 
experience are alike superfluous. On one system, the 
essence of morality is the proclamation of future 
rewards and punishments. On another, the unselfish 
love of God is the only foundation of true virtue, 
which is a sham so far as it is adulterated by any 
admixture of personal interests. To one theologian 
the virtues of the heathen are but splendid vices, 
another sees in them proofs of the universality of 
Divine influence. One argues that all natural im- 
pulses are good because Nature is the work of God, 
and his opponent replies that all Nature is under a 
curse, and man’s heart corrupt to the core. The 
foundation of one system is that God desires the 
happiness of man in this “world ; and another declares 
all human happiness to be an illusion. One holds asce- 
ticism to be simple folly; another thinks it the shortest 
road to heaven. The antinomian thinks that as God. 
has once for all elected or rejected him, his actions are 
of no importance ; and the sacerdotalist holds tliat 
by accumulating active observances he can establish 
an indefeasible claim upon his Creator. One thinks 
it blasphemous against God’s omnipotence to claim 
any share in the work of salvation ; another considers 
it an insult to God to suppose that salvation will not 
be conceded to good works. One sees in the goodness 
of God an assurance that all men will he ultimately 
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happy, and another infers from His justice that the 
vast majority will be doomed to endless torture. 

It is true that such contradictions matter less 
than would appear at first sight. Somehow or other, 
metaphysicians have a wonderful facility for deducing 
the same conclusions from the most opposite pre- 
misses. That is, perhaps, because metaphysics is 
not really what it professes to be, the exposition of 
first principles, from which the inferior truths are 
deducible, but an attempt to give explicitly the logic 
of the processes already employed by the common- 
sense of mankind. Professing to make no assump- 
tion, it really assumes all iirevious knowledge. At 
any rate, we have the comfort of believing that ethical 
rules have little dependence upon theories of moral 
philosophy. I only mean to urge that the assump- 
tions of theology in general, even if they be granted, 
land us in inextricable labyrinths of dialectics. No 
doctrine seems to me to be less tenable than that 
^yhich asserts that morality requires a the ological 
foundation. To connect ethics with theology of the 
lower type is, in fact, to define it as obedience to the 
will of an arbitrary being, who may be the reflection 
of some barbarous ideal, or who may be a meta- 
physical entity indistinguishable from the abstract 
Nature. It is a long way from crude anthropomorph- 
ism to that bloodless spectre of a theological mo- 
rality which appears, for example, in the ' categorical 
imperative ’ of Kant. Kant’s moral law is a command 
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which survives mysteriously when the giver of the 
command has evaporated. In their anxiety to get 
rid of the ‘ expedient ’ and ‘ empirical/ philosophers 
remove the law to a region where it has no relation to 
facts. It becomes mere ^ law ’ in the abstract, of 
which it is the only condition that it shall not be self- 
contradictory, and which is, therefore, equally appli- 
cable to any set of rules whatever. The essence of 
morality becomes merely a logical formula, and is fit 
only for a state of things in which fact can be woven 
out of syllogism, and the loom at which the universe 
is wrought can be worked in a professor’s lecture- 
room. Such philosophy, though it still calls itself 
theistic, is the very antithesis of the old doctrine 
which goes by the same name. In the primitive stage, 
morality is the law given by a particular being known 
under definite historical conditions. To get rid of the 
arbitrary and empirical element we substitute a being 
who inhabits the region of the inconceivable, and of 
whom we cannot think directly without falling into 
hopeless antinomies. Instead of the arbitrary and 
particular, we have the hopelessly vague and un- 
intelligible. The true method of escape is surely 
different. Morality must be represented as dejpendent, 
not upon th e authorit y of a particular jperson, ii> 
vi sible or otherwise, nor relegated to the region 
wher e w e ar e hopel essly sus pended in the inane^ but 
based upon a k nowle dge of the concrete constitution 
of human nature and society. 
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To make a moral law otherwise than from a study 
of human life will be possible when it is possible on 
the same terms to construct a physiology and a system 
of therapeutics ; and meanwhile it remains in ethics 
what the attempt to square the circle is in the history 
of mathematics. The charge against the Agnostic, 
that he weakens his belief in morality because he 
brings it within the sphere of experience, is just as 
true as would be the same charge against the man of 
science, who appeals to facts instead of evolving the 
facts from the depths of his consciousness. 

The theologian occasionally shows a leaning to 
such transcendental theories, though he ought to 
know that their inevitable catastrophe is in a reduc- 
tion of theology to pantheism. But the theology 
which can appeal to the imagination remains at some 
intermediate stage between the purely anthropo- 
morphic and the purely metaphysical. The doctrine 
of another world of which, as of all matters of fact, 
the absolute system of morality must be independent, 
is still for him the pivot of morals. It is in rejecting 
this part of the doctrine that the ‘ scepticism ’ or 
positive unbelief of the Agnostic is most keenly de- 
nounced. Once more, which is the sceptic? The 
early Christians, like the modern Socialists, dreamed 
of a speedy advent of the millennium ; a faith flushed 
with excessive confidence, and capable of transforming, 
if not of regenerating, society, naturally generates such 
visions. Modern Socialists generally assign the next 
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century as the period at which we shall all have 
achieved Utopia. The Christian held that his genera- 
tion would not pass away before the Messiah was 
revealed in supernatural glory. The belief was in 
harmony with his whole theory of the world. Ilis 
hopes naturally pointed to di-eamland— to a world of 
catastrophes and surprises. Everj^thing was to lie 
changed in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, at 
the sound of a supernatural trumpet. The true 
believers were to be caught up into heaven, and set 
upon the thrones provided for them, and the un- 
believers to be cast into the sea of fire and brimstone. 
The world had been, and might be again, the scene of 
tremendous and spasmodic convulsions, to be antici- 
pated only in virtue of supernatural revelation. God 
had sent His Son upon earth to reveal the one true 
light, and suddenly to establish a Divine kingdom. 
Ages have passed, and faith has grown dim, and the 
prophecies and revelations have had to be twisted 
and spiritualised, and have slowly sunk into enigmas 
to exercise the fertile ingenuity of learned folly. The 
belief in the Second Advent has faded into inanity, 
although, Hke certain men of Galilee, some may 
still stand gazing into heaven, forgetting the solid 
earth at their feet. If by the faith which is to save the 
world you still mean faith in the supernatural, you 
still hold that faith comes by revelation, or by an 
inexplicable means upon mcalculable occasions. And 
if the only light which can lighten the world shines 
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at the arbitrary bidding of an inscrutable Being, its 
occult ations are equally mysterious. They are work- 
ings of the Devil, wliose^ very esistence in a God- 
governed world is a mystery. Friday asked Eobinson 
Crusoe, why does not God kill the Devil ? and neither 
Eobinson Crusoe nor anybody else has hitherto been 
able to answer the question. The spread of infidel 
opinions is, more or less, supposed to be the work of 
the Devil. But why the Devil should suddenly get 
into the pulpit, and why his preaching should be so 
successful, are still inscrutable mysteries. The 
showing forth of the light and its obscuration equally 
belong to the region where the human intellect has 
no footing. To the Agnostic, even the spread of an 
error is part of the wide- world process by which we 
stumble into mere approximations to truth. It is 
explicable from the necessities of the case that partial 
illusions should arise at each successive stage of our 
onward movement. But if the old Faith be absolutely 
true, and also dependent on the catastrophe of a 
revelation, the whole process of the evolution of truth 
becomes hopelessly unintelligible. The new ideas 
which stir the intellectual movement of the world 
are regarded with suspicion, for God may be again 
leaving the field to the Devil as it was left of old. The 
corruption of our nature may be once more showing 
itself and getting the upper hand. Increase of know- 
ledge shakes the old creeds, and increase of wealth 
shakes the old structure. The sacred authority 
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equivocating and straining and twisting the old 
phrases to a new meaning, or in closer conformity 
with the logic of his belief, announcing that the 
old world is once more going to the devil, and that 
the evil principle, disguised as an angel of intellectual 
light, is seducing us to close our eyes to all that is 
elevating and purifying. 

This, as I take it, is the scepticism which really 
underlies the theological belief. The belief in pro- 
gress has been transferred to his opponent, for the 
belief in progress is the popular version of the doc- 
trine of evolution. The doctrine of evolution is the 
uncompromising application to all phenomena of 
history and thought of a genuine belief in causation, 
or of an expulsion of the arbitrary. The theologian, 
unless he elects to become a pantheist, must struggle 
against a mode of thought which runs counter to his 
fundamental assumptions. The scientific reasoner 
holds by the continuity and uniformity of Nature ; theo- 
logy accepts a dualism which implies catastrophe and 
the interference of a radically unknowable factor. 
Therefore, the belief in progress which substitutes 
a development of natural forces for a Second Advent, 
and foresight based upon knowledge of facts for a 
miraculous prediction of the mysterious, is essentially 
incongruous to theology. The theologian abandons 
the only clue which can lead us to some foresight here 
in the attempt to find a certainty in the clouds. Faith 
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in the beyond really implies scepticism as to the pre- 
sent, and those -who most fervently assert their belief in 
an omnipotent and perfect G-overnor of the world are, 
therefore, those who can speak most bitterly and with 
the least hopefulness of the world which He governs. 
They can wrap themselves in dreams of heaven, and 
see the blind masses plunging, possessed of devils 
into the depths of destruction. 

The belief in progress has its own delusions. The 
Socialist may be doomed to a disappointment like that 
which awaited the early Christian. The Son of Man 
did not appear in the clouds, and I fear that it will be 
some time before the world will be freed from all 
cruelty and injustice. Yet the Socialist dream has 
the advantage that it points to an end not by its 
nature unobtainable, and is therefore capable of being 
pursued with some hopes of slow approximation. We 
must, perhaps, admit that even progress cannot be 
infinite. After some millions of years the earth, like 
its satellite, must become a wandering graveyard, and 
men and their dreams will in that case vanish to- 
gether. Our hopes, like most things, must he finite. 
We must be content if they are enough to stimulate 
to action. We must believe in a future harvest 
enough to encourage us to sow, and hold that honest 
and unselfish work will leave the world rather better 
off than we found it. Perhaps this is not a very 
sublime prospect. Life, says the most candid of 
theologians — and he certainly tried to prove it — ^is, 
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perhaps, but a poor thing. Yet it is tolerable so bug 
as one can beKeve that our fellow-men have enough 
of healthy and noble instinct to secure a steady, if a 
chequered, social growth ; that their instincts do not 
depend upon knowledge of the unknowable, and will 
survive our petty systems founded upon irrational 
guesswork. It is something to feel a confidence, 
based upon experience, that we have nothing to fear 
from unlimited inquiry and thoroughgoing destruction 
of fictions, and that we may hope, not merely for an 
increased power of man over Nature, but for a higliei, 
more rational, social order, and more widely extended 
sympathies. Extension of knowledge implies alsoamore 
accurate appreciation of the conditions of human wel- 
fare and a more intelligent cultivation of the emotions 
and sympathies on which it depends. We can build 
without fearing that any infidel Samson will suddenly 
crush the pillar s' of our temple. W e cannot flatter our- 
selves that our personal stake in the universe is more 
unlimited in regard to the future than in regard to the 
past and the distant; but that reflection may be rather- 
consoling than otherwise to some who fancy that they 
and the universe will have had about enough of each 
other in threescore years and ten. That may be a 
matter of taste ; but in any case, when we see daily with 
more clearness that all intellectual progress involves a 
systematic interpretation of experience and a resolute 
exclusion of all imaginary a priori data, it is desirable 
that we should look in the direction in which alone 
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experience can enligiiten us, and accept realities in 
exchange for dreams. Scepticism about the shifting 
phantasmagoria of theology is less paralysing than 
the scepticism which, when it speaks frankly, rejects 
realities, and when it does not, attempts to mystify us 
by a jargon which hopelessly confounds the two. 


DREAMS AND REALITIES 


Steange spectacles meet us everywhere in a period of 
speculative fermentation, when men's thoughts are 
heaving and working they know not whj-, and their 
minds, like those of half-aroused sleepers, are unable 
to distinguish between dreams and perceived realities. 
Our conceptions of the unknown world are naturally 
most sensitive to every change of belief. They grow 
fantastic and unsubstantial, like shadows at the close of 
day. From every pulpit we hear passionate assertions 
of the transcendent importance and enduring vitality 
of some form of belief in a future life* What the 
belief ought to be, and upon what logical foundation 
it should be based, becomes ever more uncertain. In 
all ages there has, of course, been a vast gap between 
the ostensible creed upon such matters, and that 
which has really consistency and vividness enough to 
affect men’s conduct. Preachers and their adversaries 
agree as to the matter of fact, that the hopes and fears 
of future retribution fail to exert an influence upon 
the ordinary human being bearing any proportion to 
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the greatness of their object. Whether men's intellects 
are too sceptical, or their imaginations too sluggish, 
they are strangely indifferent to the most tremendous 
threats and the most inspiring promises. 

Such a phenomenon has never been otherwise than 
normal. The only remarkable fact about modern 
sentiment is the degree in which the language used by 
believers betrays the absence of reasoned grounds of 
conviction and the vacillating and indefinite nature 
of the conception obtained. In a curious discussion 
recently published in the ‘ Nineteenth Century/ one of 
the ablest advocates of the orthodox position said that 
he believed ‘ because he was told.’ As he was arguing 
against persons who told him not to believe, this was 
merely another way of saying that he believed because 
he chose. The saying, however, was but an epigram- 
matic avowal of the inconclusiveness of the ordinary 
argument for a future life. That argument proceeds 
smoothly so long as it is simply an assault upon 
materialism. Blit the idealist position may be victori- 
ously established without leading us a step further. 
Hume was the natural development of Berkeley. 
Idealism of a newer fashion than Berkeley’s may 
have other issues; but if it avoids the sceptical 
conclusion in regard to all theology, it will probably 
land us in some form of pantheism entirely irreconcil- 
able with a belief in that indestructible spiritual atom 
called a soul. The logical gap, which inevitably 
occurs, has to be filled by some scholastic show of 
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argument, or by a recourse to the supernatural 
authority, or, more frequently, by setting the emotions 
in the place of reason. 

The real appeal— that which persuades although 
it can scarcely be said to convince —is the appeal to 
the emotions. It is the vehement assertion that with- 
out this belief life would be intolerable; that the 
world would become hideous, morality paralytic, and 
religion an empty name. No creed, it is urged, could 
have any real hold upon mankind of which the Chris- 
tian dogma of personal immortality did not form an 
organic part. It should follow that sucn a doctiine 
has formed part of all widely-spread and enduring 
creeds. This statement, indeed, brings us into rude 
conflict with the most notorious facts. The briefest 
outline of the religious history of mankind shows that 
creeds which can count more adherents than Chris- 
tianity, and have flourished through a longer period, 
have yet omitted all that makes the Christian doc- 
trine of a future state valuable in the eyes of its 
supporters. But, even if we could get rid of so stupen- 
dous a fact as, for example, the existence of the multi- 
tudinous creeds of the East, by expedients scarcely 
admissible in the days when religion is being studied 
in a scientific spirit, we should find some strange 
puzzles withhi the limits of the Christian Churches. 

Thus, for example, the most fervent preachers of 
Christianity are committed to the assertion of the 
essential continuity of their own with the Jewish 
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‘CreecL ETerj^one, infidel or orthodox, will agree that, 
of all creeds known to mankind, the Jewish has 
stamped itself most deeply into the very fibre and 
intimate constitution of the believing race. And yet 
it is a palpable fact that the creed of the early Jews 
virtually ignores all distinct reference to a future state. 
If some indirect and constructive allusions can be tor- 
tured out of special texts by the ingenuity"of commen- 
tators, the general silence is the more remarkable. 
The doctrine wdiich forms a corner-stone of Chris- 
tianity appears as an extraneous addition appended 
by way of afterthought to the main structure of 
Judaism. The Christian priest calmly reads to his 
hearers the melancholy scepticism of the Jewish 
Preacher, and assures them that every word is 
divinely inspired. ‘ The living know that they shall 
die : but the dead know not anything, neither have 
they any more a reward, for the memory of them is 
forgotten. Also their love, and their hatred, and 
their envy, is now’- perished ; neither have they any 
more a portion in anything that is done under the 
sun. . . . Whatsoever thy hand fincleth to do, do it 
with thy might ; for there is no \vork, nor device, nor 
knowledge, nor wisdom, in the grave whither thou 
goest.’ 

If some of the Preacher’s phrases may be forced 
to look another way, his doctrine is one which reads 
strangely in a Christian mouth; so strangely, one 
may say, that if his book were now discovered for the 
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first time, it would have as little chance of being added 
to the canon as the magnificent stanzas of Omar 
Khayyam of being incorporated with the gentle 
pietism of the ‘ Christian Year.’ Or, again, what is 
the true moral of the Book of Job, accounted to be 
the most impressive poetical treatment in all literature 
of the great problem of the unequal distribution of 
good and evil? Is it to be found in the odd state- 
ment— certainly not very edifying from any point of 
yjew— that Job was rewarded with six thousand camels 
and fourteen thousand sheep, besides, oxen, asses, 
sons, and daughters ; or is it not virtually a splendid 
declamation m favour of Agnosticism ? The problem 
of the universe is insoluble. The wisest of us cannot 
presume to comprehend even a fractional part of the 
vast scheme of the universe. The ways of the God 
who made Behemoth and Leviathan are past finding 
out, and we must not presume even to try to under- 
stand. When Dante incarnated in poetry the deepest 
thought of an age really penetrated to the core with 
a belief in future retribution, we know how he 
answered the problem. He replied by the most 
elaborate and minute description of that future world 
in which the demands of a rigid justice will be satis- 
fied to the uttermost scruple. It is plain that the 
faintest hint of such a solution was scarcely present 
to the mind of his Jewish predecessor when awed, 
overpowered, and driven to the most sceptical utter- 
ances by the pressure of this tremendous problem. 
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It is surely strange that the most impressive books 
in the Hebrew canon are such as could be accepted 
almost without reservation by the sceptic who is re- 
proached for denying their Divine authority. 

We have all had the contrast strangely brought 
before us in what is called our ^sublime’ Funeral 
Service. Who has not listened to the grand Psalm 
declaring that man passes away like a sleep or like the 
grass, which is green in the morning and withered in 
the evening, and finding comfort only in the thought 
that our little lives are in the hands of the Supreme 
Master ; and afterwards to the strange chapter from 
St. Paul’s Epistle to the Corinthians, where the one 
noble outburst of rhetoric has to be rushed through 
strange . tortuous special pleadings, arguments from 
superstitious practices, false analogies about ‘ wheat 
br some other grain,’ and the queer irrelevance about 
^ evil communications ’ corrupting ^ good manners ’ ? 
Which is the most congenial sentiment at a mo- 
ment when our hearts are most open to impres- 
sions ? Standing by an open grave, and moved by 
all the most solemn sentiments of our nature, we all,, 
I think — I can only speak for myself with certainty 
— must feel that the Psalmist takes his sorrow like a 
man, and as we, with whatever difference of dialect, 
should wish to take our own sorrows; while the 
Apostle is desperately trying to shirk the inevitable,, 
and at best resembles the weak comforters who try 
to cover up the terrible reality under a veil of well- 
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meant fiction. I would rather face the inevitable with 
open eyes. 

But, in any case, a Christian preacher should be 
the last man to deny that a religion which pointedly 
omits all reference to the doctrine of immortality may 
yet, under some conditions, lay the most vigorous 
grasp upon human nature, and supply the life-blood of 
a Puritanical code of morality. The Christian creed 
itself includes contrasts which are from some points 
of view even more remarkable. The discussion as to 
the logical basis of belief has suggested another as to 
the superstructure. Canon Farrar has lately^ pub- 
lished a set of sermons upon 'Our Eternal Hope,’ 
which have been criticised by the representatives of 
various shades of Christian opinion in the ' Contem- 
porary Eeview.’ It is barely possible, with the best in- 
tentions, to take such a discussion seriously. Boswell 
tells us how a lady interrogated Johnson as to the 
nature of the spiritual body. She seemed desirous, 
he adds, ' of knowing more ; but he left the subject in 
obscurity.’ We smile at Boswell’s evident impression 
that Johnson could, if he had chosen, have dispelled 
the darkness. Wheii we find a number of educated 
gentlemen seriously inquiring as to the conditions of 
existence in the next world, we feel that they are 
sharing Bos-well’s naivete without his excuse. What 
can any human being outside a pulpit say upon such 
a subject which does not amount to a confession of 
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ignorance, coupled, it may be, with more or less sug- 
gestion of shadowy hopes and fears? Have the 
secrets of the prison-house really been revealed to any 
man, that he should dare lay down its geography as 
Mr. Stanley can describe the course of the Congo? 
Dante did so once ; and the very vigour of his realism 
suggests hallucination, if not consciousness of a delibe- 
rate invention. But Dante was at least creating out- 
ward symbols for a vivid sentiment. The darkness 
has gathered since his days ; it is hardly to be dis- 
pelled by special pleading as to the meaning of texts 
and the opinions of respectable divines. It is due to 
the ‘utter dearth of metaphysical knowledge,’ says 
Canon Farrar, that we cannot now understand that 
eternal is a word having no relation to time. Alas ! 
if we had all the knowledge of that kind wdiich 
has accumulated in all ages we should, as Voltaire 
forcibly observed, know fort pen de ckoses. The 
question as to what the Jews meant, or St. Paul 
meant, or what the Articles mean, is doubtless 
very interesting in certain relations, but one would 
like to see a rather clearer recognition of the fact that 
such meanings have but an infinitesimal bearing upon 
the ultimate problem itself. St. Paul was doubtless 
among the greatest of the sons of men, but is there 
the smallest reason for supposing that he knew any- 
thing more about that problem than Plato, or Con- 
fucius, or Comte, or the humblest of their disciples ? 
The veil which covers that mystery is one which de- 
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pends upon the constitution of the human mind, and 
is not drawn back as its faculties grow. The keenest 
eye is no more able than the feeblest to get beyond 
the regions of light. 

When men search into the unknowable, they 
naturally arrive at very different results. There are, 
according to Canon Farrar, four different forms of 
creed within the Christian Church. ‘ Most Protestants 
are of opinion that we shall be divided into two 
classes hereafter, the good being eternally happy, and 
the wicked eternally tortured. Catholics hold that 
there is a large intermediate class of morally imperfect 
people, who are only tortured for a long time until 
they become good. A third class thinks it more 
reasonable to suppose that the bad will be simply 
extinguished instead of tortured. A fourth holds the 
pleasant creed that after a certain time everybody 
whl be infinitely and eternally happy. As, moreover, 
there are radical differences of opinion upon the 
significance of every word employed, it is obvious 
that we might again subdivide the classes into many 
others. Now it is to be observed that the nominal 
believers in an everlasting hell-fire have included, by 
general admission, the great numerical majority of 
Christians. The greatest divines, philosophers, poets, 
and reformers — such men as Augustine, Aquinas, 
Dante, and Luther — ^have accepted and enforced this 
belief. It is plainly the belief of the average multitude 
in those sects which represent the most vigorous forms 
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=of Christianity. Protestants, Papists, and Greeks 
vie with each other in setting forth the doctrine in the 
most forcible manner. No one who has listened to 
a revivalist sermon or looked at the pictorial repre- 
sentations common in Catholic countries, can deny 
that the belief is profoundly interwoven with the 
religious instincts of the masses. Destroy hell, and 
you destroy that 'part of the Christian creed which 
most impresses the popular imagination, and in some 
sects may almost be called the keystone of the arch. 

Further, the third form of doctrine appears 
on Canon Farrar's showing to be nearly peculiar 
to the Eev. E. White, whilst the fourth is avowedly 
held only by the small and decaying sect of Universalists 
in America. Indeed, Canon Farrar does not himself 
deny the existence of hdl ; Jie only thinks & 
people wiU go there , and per haps find it much less 
disagreeable tha n is generally sup pos ed. He also holds 
that the fate of every man will not be irrevocably and 
definitely fixed at death, and so leaves room for a 
purgatory differing in certain respects from the purga- 
tory of the Eoman Church. He quotes a good many 
writers who, from the time of Origen, have more or 
less sympathised with these views ; nor would anyone 
deny or wish to deny that a large number of the most 
philosophical Christians, especially in recent times, 
have greatly softened the doctrine, and cherished 
hopes amounting more or less nearly to a final restitu- 
tion of all men. A leaning to scepticism, or a more 
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sensitive imagination, or some loftier philosophy than 
that of the average believer, has enabled most men to 
extenuate or to spiritualise a doctrine inconceivably 
repulsive in its more intense forms. 

It remains true that the milder form of belief is 
the exception. The fact that it is so is admitted, and, 
indeed, Canon Farrar writes just because he admits it. 
His own opinion, he says, ' is not, and never has been, 
the opinion of the numerical majority’; and it has 
been explicitly condemned by a wdiole crowd of 
eminent writers. ^ Thousands of theologians,’ as he 
says, ^ have taught for thousands of years ’ that ^ the 
vast majority are in the next world lost for ever.’ 
The whole of Canon Farrar’s contention is, therefore, 
not that the doctrine which he assails is heretical, 
but that his own doctrine may also be admissible* 
The early. Church, it appears, -was ^ wisely silent,’ and 
' allowed various mutually irreconeihible opinions to be 
held by her sons without rebuke.’ The Church wisely 
admits that it has nothing to say as to the most 
important of all conceivable questions ; it allows us to 
believe in a maddening or an intoxicating doctrine. We 
may hold that the great majority of the human race 
are destined to endless torture, and — if Canon Farrar 
establishes his point — we may also hold that nobody 
will be tortured eternally, and that the great majority 
will be eternally happy. The pleasant belief may per- 
haps be admitted by the side of the painful one, but, 
even in that case, Canon Farrar cannot retort upon his 
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opponents the imputation of heresy. His opinion 
may be, theirs mtisi be, admissible. 

What, then, is the doctrine which, by the general 
agreement, is an allowable, if not the only allowable, 
interpretation of the Christian creed 7 It is a doctrine 
of wdiich Canon Farrar cannot speak without in- 
dignation. If anything can justify a man in such 
a sentiment it is the vision of unutterable horror 
upon which some theologians declare themselves able 
to gaze with complacency. But can this language be 
used without drawing up an indictment against 
Christianity itself ? In one of these sermons Canon 
FaiTar discusses the question which has been lately 
raised, whether life is worth living. He reaches, of 
course, the orthodox conclusion that life would not be 
worth living without the eternal hope of Christians. 
The Atheist ought to admit that life is a failure. The 
Christian can reply, ^ Life is infinitely worth living, 
and death is even infinitely more worth dying’ ; and 
the reason is, that ‘to die is to be with God for ever- 
more.’ Who is the ‘ Christian ’ who gives this reply ? 
If he is a believer in the creed of the majority of 
‘thousands of theologians’ during ‘thousands of 
years,’ he believes that for most men to die is to be 
shut out from God and doomed to hell-fire for ever- 
more. He believes that, for the majority of the race, 
it would have been infinitely better not to have been 
born. The infidel may look forward to annihilation 
as a release from the troubles of existence. The 
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Christian looks forward to a state of things in which 
most human beings will long for anniliilation and 
know that it is impossible. They are doomed to the 
state described by the great poet, in wiiicli it is 
the worst aggravation that they have 'no hope of 
death.’ 

Canon Farrar tells us himself what is tlie 
effect of such a creed upon a generous roirid. Ho 
' declares and calls God to witness ’ that if the 
popular doctrine of hell were true lie would resign 
all hope of immortality, if he could thereby save, ' not 
millions, but one human soul from w'hat fear and 
superstition and ignorance and inveterate hate and 
slavish letter-worship have dreamed and taught of 
helL’ If almvhos means what some people take it to 
mean, he would ask God that he might die as the 
beasts that perish, ' rather than that his worst enemy 
should endure the hell described by Tertulliaii, or 
Minucius Felix, or Jonathan Edwards, or Dr. Pusey, 
or Mr. Fiirniss, or Mr. Moody, or Mr. Spurgeon, for 
one single year.’ In other and less excited wnrds, 
how^ever discouraging infidelity may he, the creed 
held upon this point by the majority of Ohristians, 
by most theologians, and by the most effective 
preachers, is incomparably w’orse. It is only in 
accordance with this view that Canon Farrar 
observes that the doctrine is one main cause of infi- 
delity, and that it is a ' wild and monstrous delusion ’ 
to suppose that it deters from vice. Clnistians who 
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are in the habit of asserting that the doctrine of 
personal immortality is the great bulwark of morality, 
and the great advantage of their own creed over in-* 
fidelity, may do well to reflect upon this avowal of so 
eloquent and enthusiastic an advocate. If your creed 
is so pleasant and delightful, why does it produce this 
passionate revolt from an earnest adherent ? 

For reasons to be presently given, I think that 
Canon Farrar has exaggerated the horrors of the 
belief. If, however, we are to assume that Christians 
believe in hell as they believe in Paris, as a sober, 
serious matter of fact, my only complaint against 
Canon Farrar’s language would be that all rhetoric 
becomes simply impertinent in presence of such an 
abomination. To hold the belief groundlessly is a 
misfortune deserving of the sincerest sympathy; to 
propagate it without certainty, an offence deserving 
of the gravest reprobation. Scorn, indeed, rather 
than anger is the emotion provoked by the resusci-* 
tation of these shadowy relics of the torture-chamber. 
The preacher who affects to produce them knows that 
they are rotten, and will crumble if he dares to expose 
them to any real strain. The question, however, 
still remains which I have just asked. If Canon 
Farrar’s view be correct, the doctrine of popular 
Christianity is, in one word, damnable. How does 
he propose to defend the Church distinguished above 
all others for the force with which it has propagated 
this devilish sentiment ? 

h ''2 : 
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The ordinary mode of evasion is familiar enough. 
We know it well in the allied question of toleration. 
Tor many generations the chief Christian sects 
persecuted right and left; they burnt, hanged, 
flogged, dragonaded, enforced penal codes, drove the 
best part of the population into banishment, and, m 
short, oppressed the unfortunate minority— whichever 
it might be — by every conceivable instrument of 
tyranny. When some heretics began to denounce 
the practice under which they suffered, the doctrine 
of toleration was hooted down as savouring oi 
Socinianism, deism, and atheism. Thanks to the 
•-o+i'nT>a.lis+, snirit within and without the Churches, 
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strong enough to turn the tables^ to say quietly, ‘Oh, 
it was quite against the letter of my instructions ' ? 
Why, then, did not I return the rents, punish the 
agent, and make my instructions a little plainer? 
And now for me, a fallible human being, substitute 
what you take to be the immaculate Church of God, 
t}]e medium through which eternal truth is revealed 
to erring man ; suppose that this Church profits and 
thrives for a time by help of the most atrocious crimes 
that have ever disgraced manldnd ; that, far from 
reviling the criminal, it has always denounced the 
victim, and now, when it is down and the victim on 
his legs, that it complacently observes that it was all 
a mistake ; what am I to think of such a revelation 
and its God ? You can damn men readily enough for 
not holding the right shade of belief about mysteries 
which you loudly proclaim to be inconceivable ; did 
you ever — when you were strong enough — bring your 
tremendous arsenal of threats to bear upon men who 
were making a hell upon earth, and committing every 
abomination under the sun in your name and for 
your profit? You did not explicitly approve; or, 
rather, the persons who approved in your name did 
it without proper authority. But what is the good of 
a body which can allow its whole influence to be 
used in favour of unspeakable atrocities, till its power 
of inflicting them has vanished? Persecution is 
either an imperative duty, or it is one of the worst 
of crimes. The Church, on Dr. Farrar’s principle, 
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‘ wisely ’ allows us to hold either view. We can only 
say, if it be right, uphold the doctrine and encounter 
the disapproval of the conscience of mankind ; we can, 
at least, honour your courage. But if it be wrong, 
you cannot sneak out of your responsibilitj^ by help 
of your legal quibblings without admitting that your 
true Church which is to guide us unto all truth has 
only a potential existence, whilst the concrete Churcli 
which we can all see and recognise may be an ac- 
complice in the wBrst and most demoralising of all 
the cruelties that have left their stain upon history. 

And now, may we not say just the same of this 
doctrine of everlasting damnation ? Whilst the 
Christian creed flourished—and I use the "word 
Christian to mean the actual creed whicli was im- 
plicitly accepted by concrete human beings — 
dominated their consciences, and w^as vividly realised 
by their imaginations, not a doubt could be uttered 
of the truth of this dogma. Protestants and Papists 
agreed in enforcing it. Catholics are now- apt to claim 
that they are not more intolerent than Protestants. 
Formerly it was their popular and most troublesome 
argument against such men as Chillingworth, that a 
Protestant could not be saved on the Papist theory, 
whilst a Papist might possibly be saved on the Protes- 
tant theory. Threats of hell-fire crossed each other 
■as thickly as bullets in a battle. Turks, Jews, and 
heretics, and even unbaptized childi^en^ the vast 
majority of the wh ole race, were consigned to its 
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flames as freely as brutes^ to annihilation, by 
^ thousands of theologians ’ and millions of ordinary 
believers. Only a few milder thinkers could breathe a 
half-suppressed whisper of doubt under imminent 
peril of heresy. Fanatics, jireachers, and orators 
exhausted their ingenuity in giving form and reality 
to the conception. Men, women, and little children 
•were driven into paroxysms of hysterical excitement, 
numbers into madness, by vehement and unreproved 
declamation. Every cruelty of the persecutors was 
justified by the necessity of saving souls from helL 
And now, at last, your creed is decaying. People have 
di scovered that _you kno w n ot hing abou t it ; Jhat 
heaven and heU Mong to dreamland ; tlm^ 
pertinent young c ur ate wh o t ells m e tha t I shall be 
bur nt e verlastingly for n ot sh aring his superstition is 
ju st as .ignorant as ][ am m yself, and that I know as 
much as my dog. And then you calmly say again, 

^ It is all a mistake ; this, and that, and the other 
excellent man cherished a benevolent doubt ; perhaps 
amvLos necessarily means a limited time, or has 
necessarily no relation to time at all, or has both 
meanings at once ; only believe in a something — and 
we will make it as easy for you as possible. Hell 
shall have no more than a fine equable temperature, 
really good for the constitution ; there shall be nobody 
in it except Judas I scariot and o ne or two more ; and 
even the poor De vil shall hav e a chance if he will 
resolve to m end h is ways. ’ 
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This, again, is all very well, and no doubt the 
terror can easily be exterminated after we know it to 
be baseless. But then, what are we to think of the 
religion in which so fearful a belief grew^ and flourished ; 
a belief which, according to you, is calculated to drive 
men mad, to make them pray for annihilation as 
infinitely preferable to the state wdiieli it reveals, and 
which, so far from exerting a moral influence, pollutes 
the imagination and lowers the tone of character of 
all who accept it ? Your contention is really that the 
historical Christianity, the actual belief of millions of 
men and women, deserves upon this head all that its 
fiercest adversaries have ever said against it. You 
add, indeed, that a religious creed may be put together 
in conformity with the official documents which omit 
this ghastly superstition. Possibly, but a creed must 
be judged by its fruits, by the effect which it actually 
produces upon living men and women ; and if in its 
actual working it formulates or protects such de- 
testable doctrines as this, it is useless to complain of 
the facts. If Christianity meant really what it m.eant 
for Mr. Maurice, or Mr. Erskine of Linlathen, or 
Canon Earrar, it would be a very much milder form 
of belief than it has actually been. Only, as a matter 
of fact, it has had quite a different meaiiiug for 
Tertullian, Augustine, Aquinas, Dante, Luther, 

‘ thousands of theologians,' and rnillionB upon 
millions of professed believers. The fact affords a 
conclusive presumption that the belief is what Dr. 
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Newman would call a development, not an ‘ incrusta- 
tion.’ It must have an organic connection of some 
kind with the. vital principles of the creed, or it would 
not have grown so vigorously and flourished so per- 
sistently wherever Christianity has been strongest, 
xiccidental dogmas may be engrafted upon a creed 
here and there under special circumstances ; they die 
and drop off when the conditions alter ; but a phe- 
nomenon so universal and enduring could hardly be 
produced unless there \vere an underlying logical 
necessity which binds it indissolubly with the primary 
articles of the . faith. It is, one must assume, a 
consequence of the mode of conceiving the universe 
implied in the very structure of Christianity, not an 
addition from without. In any case, we are virtually 
asked to adopt a new creed because the old has 
fostered a detestable superstition. It is no strained 
inference that some more radical remedy is re- 
quired than a simple omission of a particular clause 
of the revealed code. The whole must require to be 
remodelled. We cannot retain the amiable parts of a 
doctrine whilst leaving out the sterner elements, or be 
sure that we can clip and mangle without emasculat- 
ing. 

Is, then, the Christian doctrine of a future world to 
be regarded as simply a curse to mankind ? That seems 
to be the reasonable inference from Canon Farrar’s 
assertions, though it is as far as possible from 
being the inference which the Canon draws. If I took 
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his representation of Christianity to be true, I should 
regard it as necessarily including a very large element 
of deyil-worship. No dogma can be of more impor- 
tance than one which serves as the basis of the Avholo 
moral system, and governs the whole application of 
religious principle to conduct. If the accepted 
version of this doctrine be utterly repiilsn^e, we should 
be forced to hold that Christianity poisons the springs 
which it represents as the sole support of the spiritual 
life. No other doctrine is so important in regard to 
practice, and none so horrible. And yet I believe, as 
I suppose all moderately intelligent persons believe, 
that Christianity not only represents the teaching of 
many of the greatest and most moral of mankind, but 
was for centuries one of the chief reforming agencies 
in the world. I leave it to Canon Farrar and those 
who agree with him to solve this paradox upon their 
own principles. Upon mine the explanation is simple 
enough. It is that the so-called ])elief in a future life 
— whether in hell or in heaven — has always been 
in reality a dream, and not strictly speaking a belief 
at all. Occasionally this dream, like others, passes 
into hallucination ; as a rule it is as fJimsy in its tex- 
ture as other dreams, and really supplies new symbols 
for the emotions instead of suggesting geniiine^motives 
for action. The ignorant and the childish are hope- 
lessly unable to draw the line between dreamland and 
reality ; but the imagery which takes its rise in the 
imagination, as distinguished from the perceptions, bears 
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indelible traces of its origin in comparative iinsnb- 
stantiality and vagueness of outline. If Christianity 
counselled men in sober earnestness to interpret the 
universe as significant of a cruel and arbitrary despotism, 
it would deserve unmixed reprobation. The true state- 
ment is that it generates fantastic and sometimes hor- 
rible dreams, which are insufficient!}^ distinguished 
from realities. The confusion has sometimes disas- 
trous results ; but they are not such as might be antici- 
pated from the matter-of-fact statement which con- 
founds poetry with prose and shadow with substance. 

There is, of course, a logical groundwork for this 
as for other widespread beliefs. The sources of the 
illusion, indeed, are so numerous and plausible that 
the only difficulty of explaining is in the selection. 
When, for example, another being has become inwoven 
with our habitual experience; when we have learnt 
to interpret various phenomena as signs of a living 
presence, the process becomes so spontaneous and in- 
stinctive that we cannot speedily unlearn it. We 
actually feel (wffio has not felt ?) the pressure of the 
hand that is still for ever, and hear the footstep that 
is no longer caused by the living form. It is as hard 
to reduce the touch or sound lo the bare testimony of 
the senses as for an educated man to see in a book the 
bare black-and-white symbols without imbibing the 
meaning beyond. There is, indeed, a contradiction to 
thought once organised by experience in supposing 
that the dead can stiU speak or move. But the infan- 
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tile intellect is tolerant of contradictions; it is not 
sui'iDrised on discovering that a body which was covered 
with earth and burnt with fire is again appearing in its 
former state ; and the fact that death ends life is but 
slowly forced upon it by experience. If my dog saw 
something which recalled me after my death, he would 
accept the vision without the least shock of surprise ; 
the childish mind certainly, and, w-e may presume, the 
savage mind, is in the same stage. As it begins to 
become sensible of the empirical truth that the dead 
do not rise, wdiilst still believing that they are some- 
times seen and felt, it tacitly solves the contradiction by 
imagining another life, a race of dim shadows which 
haunt the graves of the dead and visit the dreams of 
survivors. Eecent philosophers have shown us how 
the experience of dreams and other phenomena may 
suggest or corroborate a similar theory, until a spirit- 
world is created more populous than the world of the 
living, and inhabited by beings, some of whom gradually 
decay, whilst others are gradually promoted to the 
honours of godhood. 

But if the framework of the belief is suggested 
by misinterpreted experience, all that fills it up, that 
gives it definite form and substance and colour, is 
necessarily the work of the creative imagination. This 
land of vague shadows is the natural heritage of the 
poet. Its population is in part supplied by ordinary 
dreams, and the waking dreams naturally find in it a 
congenial dwelling-place, where they can acquire a 
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kind of shadowy reality. Even the most orthodox of 
intelligent persons intimate that the particular sym- 
bols — the fire of hell and the harps of the blessed- 
have no more than a poetic or symbolical truth. The 
whole question is as to the extent of the share contri- 
buted by the imagination. A very slight comparison 
of the fully-formed belief with the ostensible logical 
groundwork will suggest how little is due even to a 
mistaken system of reasoning. I do not know 
whether it is the orthodox view that the immortality 
of the soul is capable of proof, or that the doctrine 
can only be known through revelation. In any case, 
the supposed ^ proof ‘ leaves innumerable questions un- 
decided. The pre-existence of the soul is as plausible a 
dogma as its post-existence ; we may as easily believe 
that it emerges from and returns to the vast ocean of 
Divine existence as that it persists permanently and 
separately ; and the whole theory of ‘ future rewards 
and punishments ' — of the doctrine that our condi- 
tion through all eternity is to be determined by our 
conduct here — is palpably gratuitous from any philo- 
sophical point of view. That which distinguishes the 
Christian system from systems which can reckon a 
much greater number of disciples is precisely that for 
which no shadow of proof can be advanced; and, 
moreover, it is that upon which the whole value of the 
dogma depends in the eyes of believers. 

The simple explanation is that the whole process 
is poetical in substance. It is the construction of an 
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ideal world, which may be in some sense congenial to 
the imagination. The conscience as trained by great 
Christian teachers creates spontaneously a system of 
retribution inconsistent with a pre-existent state, or 
an ultimate absorption of the soul in the infinite. 
The dream-world is framed to suit the moral theory, 
instead of the morality being adapted to facts. The 
illegitimate nature of the process betrays itself in the 
arbitrary and even repulsive conclusions ultimate^ 
reached ; but it is the normal process of the imagina- 
tive faculty. 

The world of dreams, in fact, if not created, is 
moulded by our desires. It is the embodiment of our 
hopes and fears. The historical conditions which 
render certain impulses prominent at particular epochs, 
determine also the direction which will be taken by 
our w^andering fancies. The plastic world of the 
imagination yields to every passionate longing that 
stirs our natures. Pure emotion knows of no liniits. 
The more vividly we feel, the less we attend to the 
conditions of feeling. Absorbed in love or hate, we 
cannot for the moment even conceive the possibility of 
satiety, and imagine raptures indefinitely protracted* 
Past feelings survive, and the future is anticipated, 
and we imagine a state independent of time, and in 
which destruction has no place. We are irritated by 
the unsiibstantiality of the images created, and we try 
to compensate their faintness by magnifying them to 
gigantic and more than gigantic proportions. The 
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phantasms die away rapidly as we wake, and we 
stimulate our jaded and flagging imaginations by 
drawing indefinitely upon the boundless resources of 
dreamland. 

A world thus framed may at times represent the 
strength of love. We cannot an^ 
in the loss of those wlm^ ^ AP.bo 

pur essence. A belief caused bj (I cannot say based 
upon) this passionate_ yearning is so pathetic and 
even sacred that the unbeli eve r may well shrink from 
breathing his doubt s in its presence. It is, no doubt, 
mainly this sentiment which makes criticism unwel- 
come. Yet for that reason it makes an answer im- 
perative. You ask me for consolation under a blow 
which has wrecked your happiness. The only consola- 
tion which would really satisfy you would be the assertion 
that the blow has not really fallen. We try to make 
such an assertion. Do we ever console anyone ? Does 
the dream of the assumed blessedness of the change 
really alleviate the sorrow of the loss? Considering, 
indeed, that the future state may represent eternal 
misery as well as eternal happiness, we may ask 
whether the ‘ consolation ' is quite reasonable. Why 
is everyone, entitled to assume that his own friends 
have gone straight to heaven ? But, not to dwell 
upon this, what is the real source of such consolation 
as can be obtained ? A heart-breaking sorrow is as 
much a fact as a bodily pain. A man in the tortures 
of some cruel disease is in torture, and there is no use 
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ill denying the fact. It is not a question of stating a 
fact, but of prescribing a discijiline. The loss of our 
dearest may inflict pain, from which we would willingly 
purchase relief by the tortures of the worst disease. 
It may, like the loss of a bodily organ, shatter the 
pillars of existence ; we may know that our lives will 
be henceforth maimed and unreal ; that we shall move 
about like ghosts, watching, but not sharing in, the 
panorama of existence. What can we say by ivay of 
‘ consolation ’ that shall not be a mockery ? I believe 
that we can only say one thing, the one thing wdiich 
has been said in various forms by Wordsworth. It is 
simply the truth that deep emotion, even the most 
painful, may be Uransmiited' into nobler feeling; 
that sorrow may make the heart softer and widen the 
sympathies ; that the eye which has ^ kept w-ateh o’er 
man’s mortality ’ may henceforth see the %vorId in 
soberer colouring, but may see more truly and more 
tenderly. There is no fact to be announced which 
will alter the truth. In that sense there is no conso- 
lation. But it is some encouragement to a l)rave 
man to feel in the midst of sorrow that it may bring 
him nearer to his kind, and fit him to play a worthier 
and manlier part through the space that is left to him. 

To the demands made by such emotions as this 
one must reply respectfully. But it must be added 
that a belief in a future life sometimes means the in- 
tense dislike of a selfish nature to part from all chance 
of enjoyment. It is mere greediness for life, and 
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means so strong a regard for, one’s own wretched little 
individnality that the universe seems w^orthless un- 
less it is preserved. Or it may be the expression of 
the intense longing for rest of the weary and heavy- 
laden, to whom life is an incessant struggle against 
overpowering forces, who have come to regard all 
desires as torments, and whose ideal is an everlasting- 
repose scarcely distinguishable from annihilation. 
The more active intellect frames a different ideal : it 
feels that the physical needs, and the sensual desires 
which correspond to them, are the conditions that 
clog its energies, and longs for a region where the 
pure intellect and the finer essence of love may have 
room for action in perfect independence of those de- 
grading incumbrances. The moralist longs for a 
state in which good and evil shall be finally and un- 
alterably divided, and the harrowing sense of unequal 
distribution of happiness and misery cease its tor- 
menting discords. The philosopher longs for a final 
revelation of truth, and the bigot for a world in which 
heretics will be tormented. The Nihilist and the 
ascetic and the sensualist, the lofty and the common- 
sense moralist, the selfish and the benevolent man, 
the mystic and the hard logician, will each create a 
heaven or a hell of his own; and the future world, 
created by a creed which represents a wide and care- 
fully-elaborated system of speculation, will blend 
more or less consistently many different conceptions. 
Only it is as well to remark that when people begin 
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to quarrel about their dreams, the whole fabric is apt 
to show its baselessness ; and further, that opponents 
should remember that one of the conditions of dream- 
land is that it should admit the phantoms of terror as 
well as of ecstasy. Wake, and the phantoms will disap- 
pear ; but if you choose to dream, you must have your 
nightmares as well as your visions of undying bliss. 
Dreams must be at least distorted and grotesque 
shadows of realities. Since life is at best a hard 
struggle, you can only create a heaven at the price of 
supposing a counterbalancing hell. That is a law of 
the imagination which will fulfil itself in spite of the 
best-meant efforts. Heaven and hell are correlatives, 
and rise and fall together. Hell, so far as it is real, is 
the hell within us. Shame, remorse, unavailing 
regret for the past, are the very materials out of 
which it is constructed. It is precisely the shadow of 
the mental anguish cast upon the misty world of 
dreams. To produce ‘ conviction of sin ' is the aim of 
all Christian preaching ; the more intense the convic- 
tion, the more vivid the phantoms generated in the 
mind. The triumph of good may be logically inter- 
preted to mean the extinction of evil. But in the 
logic of the imagination, since our satisfaction in the 
good is bound up with, if it does not rather spring 
out of, our misery under evil, the triumphant good is 
inconceivable without the prostrate evil. The back- 
ground of darkness is necessary to make the glory 
visible. Our hopes are but the obverse of our fears. 
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l^T:iatever the meaning of amvLos^ the fearful emotion 
which is s.ymbolised is eternal or independent of time 
by the same right as the ecstatic einotion. It is as 
impossible to separate light from darkness, height 
from depth, object from subject, as to conceive of good 
without conceiving evil. And, indeed, the logic of the 
creed really falls in with its symbolism. Time can 
have nothing to do with arguments about the absolute 
and the infinite ; and if a sense of the real existence 
of evil is at the root of our religious beliefs, its exist- 
ence at all implies its existence in eternity. You may 
escape verbally by denying that evil has anjm'eal exist- 
ence, but that is to adopt an optimism, impossible as a 
genuine creed, and radically alien to the Christian 
sentiment. You may escape from Maniehaeism, terribly 
plausible as it is, by representing evil as limited and 
prostrate, but you cannot destroy evil without destroy- 
ing its antithesis. To cultivate a strong sense of the 
corruption of humanity, a dogma which is of the essence 
of Christianity, without stimulating the belief in hell, 
is the hopeless task of proving at once that sin is 
destructive, and that it has no real existence. 

Canon Farrar may denounce to his heart’s content 
the hell created by savage intolerance, or by the 
coarse terrorism which outrages the conscience with 
its elaborate images of physical horror. We may be 
heartily glad that such denunciations at the present 
day can be uttered even by an orthodox divine, but 
the phantasms cannot be finally exorcised so long as 
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tlie popular imagination is invited and encouraged 
to dwell upon the future world, and to invert tlie true 
order by basing realities upon dreams. Hell, with 
the loftier theologians, meant a stern and rigiiteoiis 
hatred of sin-— a vigorous grasp of the fact that the 
past is irrevocable, and the future its necessary 
development ; that ill deeds have consequences reach- 
ing forwards through all conceivable time, never to 
be wiped out by any bitterness of repentance: and 
that, in a world which is one incessant struggle, the 
triumphant nature must be idealised, not as seated 
on a throne of everlasting indolence, but with feet 
planted on the neck of evil, prostrate, but ahvays 
ready to burst into renewed activity upon the least 
intermission of watchfulness. Given such sentiments 
and convictions, and the same method of imaginative 
projection, they must always be interpreted in the 
same symbolism. Hell must be an integral part of 
the ideal world so long as the radical convictions of 
Christianity retain their genuine vitality. Simply to 
suppress it is to substitute a vapid optimism which 
will never satisfy men nourished upon the Christian 
version of the unmistakable facts of the universe. 
Eternal damnation is as much a necessity of the 
imagination as a logical deduction from the funda- 
mental principles of the creed. 

So far, again, as hell was merely a translation 
into poetical symbols of their genuine beliefs, we 
must make allowances for the apparently atrocious 
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language of men like Augustine, or even Jonathan 
Edwards. We pardon a child or a peasant for using 
language wdiich to us is horrible, partly because the 
immature mind can only use such phrases as infinite 
and eternal by way of vague superlatives, and partly 
because it does not so much believe in errors, as fail 
to distinguish between belief and fancy. Its dis- 
crimination is not logical, but imaginative. The 
images which it creates are distinguished from the 
realities which it perceives, not by being less believed 
in, but by being of a more shadowy texture. The 
same leniency of construction must be extended to 
gre at m e n wh o _ were themselves 
stage of mind, or_w^_had mherited^intantile mo 
of conception. The underlying emotion deserves our 
respect, although the images which it generated be- 
come grotesque and horrible when we have learnt to 
put more bluntly the decisive dilemma of fact or 
fiction. 

The true evil is not that the dreams sometimes 
take hideous shapes, but that all mixture of dreams 
and realities involves distortion of facts. Dreamland 
is, of course, the natural empire of magic, sacerdotal 
or other. The phantoms of the imagination do, in 
fact, obey la^vs different from those of reality. In 
that region fancy determines, instead of being de- 
termined, by fact. A charm cannot turn aside a 
real bullet, but it may well govern the flight of an 
imaginary missile. Expiatory rites which dull the 
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pangs of conscience really release ns from the hell 
’which conscience creates. Here, therefore, is the 
source of all the quack remedies for remorse which 
assume that the past can be wiped out by changing 
the play of the imagination. Luther was content 
with abolishing* that part of the imaginary world 
from which priests derived their chief claim to 
authority. So long as purgatory was admitted, he 
saw that it would generate the superstitions from 
which Canon Farrar supposes it to be separable. 
Admit that the future state is modifiable, and men 
will try to modify by the only method available for 
the imaginary world — some form, namely, of super- 
natural charm. But Luther's reform still left room 
for other modes of spiritual quackery. The Protestant 
could get rid of the hell within him by the simple 
method of persuading himself that he personally was 
saved. Conviction of salvation k salvation in dream- 
land. If priests had no longer the keys of the next 
world, the believer could alter his own fate by the 
paroxysm of excitement which he called a conversion. 
Such methods do in fact affect a man’s dreams, and 
are inevitably adopted when dreamland is asserted 
to be the sole reality. The preachers might appeal 
to good feelings, as the discipline of the Church 
might be exerted for moral purposes. But the 
method necessarily generated under certain con- 
ditions the corrupt Protestantism which attributed 
; a supernatural value to a mere imaginative change,, 
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and tlie corrupt Catholicism which attributed the 
same efficacy to external rites. Wlien we abandon 
ourselves to the guidance of our imagination, we 
shall inevitably believe in remedies which have only 
an imaginary validity. 

A belief in a future world is necessary, so we are 
told, to morality. We reply that the future world 
owes . its conformation in great part to the play of 
the moral instincts. We agree that it once provided 
the only mode through which those instincts could 
find expression. We maintain that, in this sense, 
hell, with all its fantastic horrors, has yet been 
associated with the most vital of all regenerative 
forces. But then in that very fact lies the danger of 
prolonging the association when the belief has be- 
come a mere effete shadow. You would still frighten 
men into virtue by bugbears. To make your threats 
effective at all, you must exaggerate the dream 
indefinitely to compensate for its unreality. Then it 
shocks and revolts instead of governing the conscience, 
and you imagine expedients for softening the shock 
which you have produced. They are seen to be 
immoral because arbitrary and unreal, and you then 
try to deprive the nightmare of its horrors. You 
will find that a mere rose-coloured dream fails to 
satisfy the deepest instincts which lie at the root of 
your religion. And meanwhile the whole vision has 
become so shadowy and uncertain that its hopes and 
its terrors cease alike to have any tangible influence. 
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If the other world is to snjpply the sole adequate 
motives of morality, then morality is to be based on 
a foundation more vague and shifting than the spectre 
projected upon a mountain cloud. 

The theory of the Almighty Chief Justice is, 
perhaps, too antiquated for serious discussion. If any 
reference must be made to it, it is because, although 
the argument is not explicitly stated, its validity 
is often tacitly assumed. Though abandoned in 
actual controversy, the presumption of its utility is 
still taken for granted. It may, therefore, be just 
worth while to note that the whole doctrine really 
belongs to a bygone stage of mythology ; to a belief, 
not in God, but in an anthropomorphic deity, and 
to a deity of a low type. He was the product of a 
society in which justice was still confounded with 
revenge. It would be unfair to judge his conduct by 
modern canons of morality were he not still occa- 
sionally resuscitated. We have agreed now that 
human law s s ho uld be refo rmatory instead of vin- 
dictive. The measure of their goodness is, that they 
should inflict a minimum of suffering, and that they 
should be subservient to the great purpose of 
reforming, if not the criminal himself, at least the 
society. Though they must still be aimed at deter- 
ring from crime, they should not inflict, even upon 
the criminal, sufferings more than are required for 
that purpose. The so-called divine law, of which the 
sanction was hell-fire, produced, on the contrary, a 
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maximum of suffering for a minimum of effect. Its 
principle would, therefore, be simply revenge of the 
most savage kind ; and reformation, though one might 
have supposed an Omnipotent Being to be capable of 
doing something in that direction, a subsidiary con- 
sideration, if a consideration at all. The reforming 
effect of a law depends, not upon it s sev e rit y si mply , 
but upon the genera l r ecognit ion of its ju stice. But 
when this deity is promoted to be the absolute creator 
of the universe, when he has himself made the 
beings whom he tortures for ever, and placed them 
in a world full of temptations, it is obvious, to put it 
mildly, that his ^ justice ’ must be understood in a 
non-natural sense. To reconcile the theory of a 
^ Moral Governor of the Universe ’ with the theory 
of an Omnipotent Creator who dooms his failures to 
endless torment, is a problem which I gladly leave 
to theologians. 

The substance of morality is distorted as well as 
its supposed sanction. In dreamland we get rid 
easily enough of all the pressing material wants of 
life. If to be moral is to fit ourselves for dreamland, 
we should therefore become ascetics or mystics, and 
abandon as insoluble and unimportant the problems 
which are most urgently pressing upon mankind. 
The saintly ideal may doubtless be beautiful, but there 
is an ineradicable taint of the morbid and sickly in 
its veiy beauty. It has the same relation to actual 
life as the wizards and knights of chivalrous romance 
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to real soldiers or philosophers. To present a lofty 
ideal for onr imitation is among the most important 
functions of all great religious or poetical teaching. 
But the imagination which soars too far above the 
earth into the regions of the purely arbitrary ends 
by creating the grotesque and unreal. We want to 
know what a man should be under the actual con- 
ditions of hungering, thirsting social beings, and we 
are presented with an emaciated invalid with a pair 
of impossible wings tacked mechanically to his 
shoulders. Such religion orders men not to reform 
the world, but to retire from it in despair, and to 
aim at an ideal which is radically iinattaiiiable. So, 
again, we may trace the opposite development, in 
which we separate the worlds of dreaming and 
reality effectually enou^. are sensual or cruel 
or avaricious in this life, and reconcile ourselves to 
evil by dreaming in the most edifying fashion. We 
are niggardly tradesmen on week-days and plunged 
in saintly devotion on Sabbaths, or indulge in every 
luxurious enjoyment; secure of an absolution by 
proper compliance with the ceremonies that satisfy 
our imagination. 

Such evils are common enough in all ages, and 
will probably be common in one form or another in 
all time to come. They are stimulated and nourished 
by any form of belief which helps us to regard 
morality as ultimately dependent upon anything but 
a compliance with the actual conditions of the real, 
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tangible, and visible world in which we live. The 
more extreme aberrations of asceticism and anti- 
nomianism, of excessive faith in priestly magic and 
in supernatural conversions, are, of course, rare in a 
civilised society which knows pretty well that its 
dreams are woven of unsubstantial materials. The 
hell of the present day is objectionable for a rather 
different reason. It can hardly be said, I think, with 
fairness, that it is ever a product of commonplace 
selfishness. The selfish man is too comfortable to 
want a hell. So long as we do not look beyond that 
part of the universe which is buttoned within our 
own waistcoats, we can generally make ourselves 
tolerably happy. The other world is generally created 
by a deep sense of evils so inextricably intertwined 
with our present state that we frame an imaginary 
world where all great problems are solved, and d^vell 
upon it till we halhbelieve in its reality. It is not 
that which makes ^life worth living,’ for it is the 
embodiment of a profound discontent with the world 
as it is ; but it is that which might make life better 
worth living if its force were expended, not upon 
dreams, but realities. 

Amiable and philosophical minds cling to this 
belief, because they believe in all sincerity that to 
abandon it is to abandon the world to sensuality, 
materialism, and anarchy. To these we can only say 
that it is surely undesirable to associate the features of 
morality and our highest social interests wdth a belief 
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which daily proves more shadowy in outline, more 
palpably demoralising as it is more distinctly realised, 
and more obviously divorced from any reasonable 
speculation, until even its advocates can say little 
more than that they wish it w^ere true. If the associa- 
tion be really enforced by logic, there is no more to be 
said ; only in that case it is desirable that an exhild- 
tioii of the logical ground should be less frequently 
superseded by a simple appeal to emotion. It is surely 
a misfortune that morality should be ostensibly based 
upon a conception which is avowedly little more than 
a vague * perhaps.’ 

The tendency to cling desperately to dreamland 
is more frequently an utterance of that relined Epi- 
cureanism which is one of the worst and commonest 
tendencies of the day. It is the tendency which in 
one direction generates the cant of ^ art for art’s sal^e ’ 
— the doctrine, that is, which would encourage men to 
steep themselves in luxurious dreaming, and explicitly 
renounce the belief that art is valuable, as it provides 
a worthy embodiment for the most strenuous thought 
and highest endeavour of the age. In politics it corre- 
sponds to the doctrine that men should be diverted 
from dangerous aspirations towards social reform by 
bribes administered to their lower passions, and that 
acquiescence in enervating despotism should be pre- 
served by lavish expenditure upon frivolous or corrupt- 
ing indulgence. The religion which falls in with such 
conceptions is a fashionable accomplishment, governed 
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by the canons of good taste instead of argument, and is 
equivalent to a systematic cultivation of some agree- 
able emotion. The so-called believer of this type is a 
cynic in a thin disguise. He is partly av'are that his 
belief is a sham, but is not the less resolved to stick 
to so pleasant a sham. He answers his opponents 
by a shriek or a sneer. Hie sentiment which ^1^^^^ 
thoroughly hates and misunderstands is the lov e of 
truth for its ow n sake. He cannot conceive why any 
man should attack a lie simply because it is a lie, and 
supposes that the enemy is prompted to disperse his 
dreams by coarse brutality and malignant hatred of 
the beautiful. His most eflective weapon is the petu- 
lant sarcasm which was once used by sceptics because 
they were not allowed to argue seriously, and is now 
used by believers because they cannot. His indigna- 
tion is the growl of the sluggard who will not be 
roused from his dreams. Why cannot men be satisfied 
to amuse themselves with the reverend phantoms of 
the past, instead of prying into all manner of awkward 
questions, upsetting established convictions, and 
pressing every comfortable old creed to give a rigid 
account of its validity and utility ? An honest believer 
is not necessarily or probably an obstructive or a 
bigot ; but obstructive and repressive tendencies pre- 
dispose a man to accept the intellectual attitude which 
justifies him in complacently asserting that the actual 
world is going straight to the devil, whilst he masks a 
selfish indifference under cover of loftier aspirations 
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towards the world of the imagination. Dreamland 
once provided a safe issue for much discontent^ for it 
sanctified a policy of submission to tyranny and 
abnegation of social duties. Though it has grown 
more shadowy, it still provides a pleasant refuge for 
the far less vigorous sentiment of men who see that 
the world has escaped from their guidance, and who 
welcome a good excuse for folding their arms, sneering 
at busy agitators, and declaring that the sole worthy 
aim of human effort is to be found in dreamland, 
instead of amidst the harsh shock of struggling 
realities. 


WHAT IS MATERIALISM? ^ 


Metaphysical arguments are apt to take the form of 
disputes about words. A system of classification is 
already implied in a nomenclature ; and new theories 
are smuggled into belief under the disguise of improved 
definitions. Philosophers are constantly at cross- 
purposes over the misunderstandings which are thus 
introduced. The technical terms of metaphysics 
become a coinage of ambiguous value. This coinage 
is again modified in the heated furnace of theological 
controversy. When it has passed into still wider 
circulation, and even become part of the stock-in-trade 
of the popular novelist, the old sharpness of im- 
pression is utterly worn away. The currency becomes 
hopelessly debased. Phrases once used to convey 
refined logical distinctions are now only fit to take 
place among the clumsy missiles with which popular 
orators bombard the objects of their hatred. 

This seems to apply to the word ^Materialist. 
That word has a philosophical, a theological, and an 

* I’rom a discourse delivered at South Place, Finsbury, on 
March 21, 1886. 
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ethical bearing. Various meanings have become 
attached to it in the course of many coiitroTersies* 
When they are lumped together, and this or that 
thinker is denounced as a Materialist, he often finds 
himself saddled with oifinions which he would be the 
first to disavow. If he tries to make distinctions, he 
is sn|3posed to be (|uibbling', to be refusing to follow 
his own reasoning to its logical conclusion, or to be 
trying to dissociate himself from those who are really 
his allies. ^ You are not a Christian : then you hold 
that the only aim in life is the gratification of the 
senses.’ That is a pleasant bit of poi^ular logic, to 
which freethinkers are pretty well accustomed. I 
have been told, as a matter of course, that I am a 
Materialist. I do not think that I am one in any 
fair sense of the word, but I willingly leave it to 
others to label me with such tickets as they please 
in the museum of monstrosities. Still, as the phrase 
seems to me to imply a common misconception, I 
think it only right to try to say, as frankly as I can, 
what is, in fact, my opinion upon such matters. I 
premise, however, that in dealing with such a question 
briefly and with the least possible use of technical 
terms, I cannot hope to observe all the proper meta- 
physical niceties. In all probability I shall fall into 
inaccuracies both of thought and language. I shall 
merely try to express myself as well as I can in phrases 
intelligible to the ' general reader,’ but I should not 
think my opinion worth the trouble of expression 
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were it not that I take myself to he aiiniiig at con- 
clusions to which far more competent thinkers are 
gravitating. I do not profess to offer any solution of 
so vast a problem; only to indicate the direction in 
w’hich, as I hold, a solution is probably attainable. 

Materialism should, apparently, denote the doctrine 
that matter is the ultimate reality. Nothing really 
exists except matter, in various combinations from 
stones to brains. Spiritualism must be the doctrine 
that mind is the ultimate reality. Nothing really 
exists except thought in its various modifications. 
The statement is simple and clear enough if we 
assume that matter and spirit are wwds which 
represent distinctly known entities. But this is 
exactly one of the cases in which we have already 
begged the question when we have given the names. 
If asked whether I accepted either of these doctrines, 
I could not say Yes or No till I had asked some 
question as to the meaning of the words, I might, 
for example, urge that spiritual and material do not 
represent two different categories, either of which can 
be contemplated alone, but that they correspond to 
two methods of combining experience, each legitimate 
within its own sphere ; and that when we try to get 
beyond the necessary limits of knowledge, each con- 
ception will land us into insuperable difficulties. 

Materialism, we may say, represents the point of 
view of the physical inquirer. A man is a materialist 
for the time being so long as he has only to do with 
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that which may be touched, handled, seen, or otherwise 
perceived through the senses. We know all that can 
be knowm about it when we have combined all that 
our senses can tell us. Through the senses we define 
its configuration, or, in other words, its relations in 
space. The senses, indeed, reveal other than space- 
properties : they tell us of the colours, sounds, smells, 
and so forth which are in some sense inherent in 
certain bodies ; and these, of course, are an essential 
part of our conceptions of the various objects. But 
we treat these so-called secondary qualities as in some 
way dependent upon the geometrical properties. They 
point out rather than constitute the object. We 
reach the ultimate goal of physical sciences by 
establishing certain formulae expressible solely in terms 
of space and time. We measure everything that can 
be measured in miles and feet, hours and seconds ; 
and the general problem is to determine the rules 
according to which one set of positions will at any 
given time transform itself into another. The 
physicist, of course, speaks of ' forces ’ and of ^ energy.’ 
But he has nothing to do with the meaning of such 
w^ords,- apart from what he calls their ^ measures." 
They are merely shorthand symbols for certain 
changes measurable in space and time. The force of 
gravity, for example, is measured by the velocity 
generated in a given time — that is, by the rate at 
which a body is moving after it has been falling in 
vacuum for a second. To say that it varies inversely 
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as the square of the distance is to say ihat, of tTO 
such bodies, the one which is at twice the distance from 
the assiiined centre will begin to move with a quarter 
of the velocity. Of the force, considered apart from its 
measure, we can say nothing whatever ; and it was 
precisely by confining their attention to the measure 
that scientific reasoners were able to get rid of meta- 
physical puzzles which had made progress impossible. 
Prom the simplest to the most complex scientific pro- 
blem we have still the same procedure. Astronomical 
problems are solved when, from the position of certain 
bodies at one time, we can infer their position in 
another, the forces being ^ known ’ in the sense that 
their * measure ’ is known. In more refined inquiries 
we have to pass beyond all possible limits of obser- 
vation, and to postulate atoms which, by their nature, 
are imperceptible. But they still have to move 
according to the analogy of perceivable bodies, and the 
use of them is only justifiable because they bring us 
back to conclusions which are again within the limits 
of perception. The recognised aim of all scientific 
inquiry is to give quantitative relations — that is, to 
lay down formulae expressed in terms of time and 
space, and nothing else. Scientific method, again, is 
nothing but a more refined and systematic application 
of methods more or less roughly implied in every 
moment of our lives. All human action upon the 
external world, including our own bodies, consists 
simply in changing the positions of pieces of matter. 
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To move a thing is to impose upon it certain relations 
expressible in terms of space and time ; and, so far as 
action implies thought, it implies innumerable more 
or less conscious judgments of the same kind. To 
make these judgments articulate and explicit is to make 
them scientific. The whole structure of scientifi.c know- 
ledge is built up from such elements, and is, therefore, 
nothing but a system of formula in terms of space and 
time. So long as we are dealing with the so-called 
physical sciences, nobody objects to this procedure. 
We are only systematising and giving precision to our 
thought. But a diflSculty occurs when the man of 
science begins to deal with organised and living matter ; 
when he tries to unify knowledge by reasoning from 
the principles of physical science in the departments 
claimed by the philosopher and the psychologist. 
The br ain is a pi ece o^matter thought is somehow 
dependent upon the action o f the brain j a stone 
impinges on a nerve ; a message is sent to the brain, 
and returns in the shape of a muscular impulse. Is 
the whole_of this process to be explained by a set of 
movements of vibr ating atoms ? Are we to give up 
the belief that our thoughts and emotions have some- 
thing to do with our actions, and to conceive of the* 
mind as a phantom looking on (if a phantom can 
look on) at the mysterious dance of a wdiirlwind of 
infinitesimal particles of dust ? It is undeniable that 
these questions lead to enormous difficulties. How 
are we to state the relation between brain and mind ? 
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That they are related is jandeniab^^^ ; but the boldest 
theorist would hesitate to state de^ is the 

nature of the relation. It seems that we are so far 
from being able to answer the question correctly that 
we cannot as yet even put the question accurately. 
When this is the state of the case for even the most 
competent inquirers, I think that one who does not 
profess to be competent * should be modest enough to 
confess himself a provisional Agnostic. He must 
admit that, so far from having a solution, he does not 
quite perceive where the difficulty lies, though he is 
painfully aware that it exists ; nor feel certain whether 
it is or is not one of the questions to which an answ’er 
may be reasonably anticipated. There are probably 
some facts which we shall always have to accept as 
ultimate — to be admitted but not to be explained. 
Yet, wdthin such narrow^ limits as are imposed by the 
nature of the case and my own incompetence, it may 
be possible to suggest the point of view^ from which it 
will appear that the danger is, after all, a bugbear, 
and that there is__nq_ fear t hat a ny conceiv able pro* 
gress of physical scien ce w ill even tend to d est roy our 
belief in_ our o wn consciousness. 

Materialism has an undoubted plausibility. To 
common-sense, nothing can be more real than the stone 
W’’hieh Johnson kicked to confute Berkeley. Strip it of 
the secondary qualities which are obviously dependent 
upon the observing eye, and the residuum is a block 
of solidified space ; matter resisting and embodying 
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geometrical relations, and nothing else. Out of such 
blocks, finite or infinitesimal, the whole material uni- 
verse is constructed for the mathematician ; and in 
the age of Newton metaphysicians naturally took the 
mathematical point of view, and applied matlieiiiatical 
methods to all truth. They felt themselves in pre- 
sence of a mathematical w-oiid, which threatened to 
be not only real but the sole reality. Innumerable 
devices were tried to get rid of this oppressive reality, 
or to make conceivable its relations to an immaterial 
soul. How could a soul know anything of matter 
except by a continuous mkacle ? But if it could not 
know it, must we not resign all pretensions to a 
knowledge of reality ? If matter, instead of the con- 
sciousness, is to be the mere phantom, does not the 
whole world become a dream, an unreal web spun by 
the dreamer — a ^ subjective ' construction wiiich has 
no longer any safe anchorage in fact *? What are these 
mysterious entities, time and space, which define the 
nature of the material world ? Do we know of them 
as something existing altogether independently of our- 
selves, or are they made by our minds ? and can we, if 
BO; soar into transcendental regions altogether outside 
of them *? So long as the philosopher attempts to per- 
form such feats, the ordinary mind, to which common- 
sense supplies the pole-star, will prefer to hold by the 
reality of sticks and stones, even though such a belief 
may end in Materialism ; or, more probably, it may 
contentedly retain contradictory elements of thought 
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without seeking to solve the antinomies which bother 
the metaphysician. A stone is .reay and a thought 
is / real ’ ; but how the realities are related is a 
t|iiestion beyond the ordinary i ntere st. This bare 
refereneej however, to the controversies which have 
raged through centuries is enough to recall the in- 
numerable pitfalls which beset the unwary wanderer 
on every side. That Serbonian bog is not yet mapped, 
and no plain pathway has been constructed through 
its labyrinth. 

What are time and space ? Eternal and self-existent 
realities, or transformed sensations, or mental forms 
somehow imposed upon chaotic sense materials? A 
lifetime may be devoted to studies which will convince 
us that no answer can be given. We may, however, 
say in some sense, without fear of contradiction, that 
cannot get outsi de ou r own conscious- 
ness^ We know no thing di rectl y exc ept the modifi- 
cations of our conscio usn ess, thoughts, sensations, 
emotions, volitions and so forth; and all stateme nts 
•of knowledge carry with them a refere nce , explicit or 
implicit, to the knoiver. An object without a subject 
is a meaningless phrase. The basis of the knowledge 
of every individual is his own current of consciousness, 
which is transformed into knowledge by reflection. 
What, then, are we doing when we raise this vast 
structure of physical science, composed essentially 
of time and space formulae? We are filling up the 
gaps in our immediate perceptions. Each man’s 
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experience is fragmentary, discontinuous, and narrow* 
He sees infinitesimal arcs, and connects them by 
drawing the whole circle. We extend the range and 
supply the intervals of our knowledge. We are doing 
so somehow every instant of our lives, and when we 
reach the furthest limits of the pli3-^sical sciences we 
are still doing the same. I shut my eyes for an 
instant, and believe that my pen and paper are still 
there. I believe that I should see them if iny eyes 
were open, and that other persons may see them stilL 
If I look back to the past, or forward to the future, or 
away to the furthest abysses of space, I am carrying 
on the same construction. I am ^ producing ’ the 
curve of which a minute element is before my eyes, I 
form, then, a kind of hypothetical consciousness, of 
which my own is an essential part, but which extends 
indefinitely beyond it. By this artifice (if it may be 
called so) I state a general truth without explicit 
reference to my owui perceptions. I do so when upon 
seeing a man first at one window and then at another 
I supply the intermediate positions and infer his 
relations to other objects by correcting my own 
perspective. Kepler constructed the solar system in 
the same way. He observed a planet in certain 
positions ; he supplied the intermediate positions by 
discovering the curve which passed through all the 
observed positions; and to do so he had to place 
himself in imagination at a different point of view 
from which the relations asserted to exist might be 
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matters of direct observation. All scientific progress 
is a development and a more distinct articulation of 
the same |)rocedure. 

T do not inquire what is the ultimate meaning of 
space, or outness/ what precisely mean when we 
say that a thing is Voiitside V ourselves or outside 
another thing. I only say that we are not in this 
process getting rid of an observer, but only hypo- 
thetically extending his powers. We are ^ producing ’ 
our curves: seeing in imagination what we should 
see through a telescope or a microscope, or should 
see if we moved to Sirius, or could touch a ray of 
light ; what we should see if we could live a thousand 
years hence or had lived a thousand years ago : or if 
we could see the back of our heads as well as what 
lies in front of us. We are still only doing what we 
are doing when w^e shut our eyes or imagine the chair 
behind us. We thus obtain formula which are 
independent, in a sense, of our p)articular position. 
Yet they are so constructed that when the necessary 
data are filled in they give the experience corre- 
sponding to that position. 

^ This is a table ’ is a phrase which in the first 
place asserts that I have a certain set of organised 
sense-impressions. But it also means that you have 
an analogous set of im|)ressions, and that if we 
changed places we should also change sensations. It 
is a compact formula, which not only indicates the sen- 
sations of an observer at a particular time and place, 
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but also gives the sensations of every otlier observer as 
those which would be perceived by the same observer 
at other times and places. It is a general formula 
with an indefinite term, such that when tliEit term is 
filled in or defined it indicates the sensations corre- 
sponding to any particular case. We are, as it were, 
postulating an omnipresent consciousness, which may 
be for the moment focussed at any particular point, 
and the one phrase defines what will be its perceptions 
at that point. This habitual reference to the common 
instead of the particular generates the impression 
that I am somehow laying dowii truths, • objective ’ in 
the sense of having no reference at all to my indi- 
vidual experience. Such formuke have been con- 
structed from the experience of the race at large, and 
therefore are independent in one sense of my personal 
experience. Yet, in fact, each man is necessarily his 
own base, from which all things are measured for him ; 
and he only discovers wider formuk-e in which his own 
experience is included, not formulae from which it is 
excluded. YVe do not get a step nearer towards the 
abolition of the subject. YYhen we speak of what 
happened when the solar system was still an incan- 
descent mist, we are only extending our experience, as 
we do when we say that the fire is still l)iimmg in the 
room we have left. To say what would or did happen, 
outside of all experience, actual or potential — that is, 
supposing all experience to be annihilated — is to use 
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words without meaning, as much as to say what I feel 
when I don’t feel. 

If I have not said, I have aimed, I think, at say- 
ing something which will, perhaps, be admitted in 
regard to the physical science — to the body of truth 
made up of time and space formulae. But the further 
question remains, What other kinds of knowledge can 
we attain, and how are they related to this ? So far 
we are at the materialist point of view^ We are 
enabled to see what we should see with increased 
faculties, and to trace the changes of the vision back- 
wards and forwards. But nothing is so far revealed 
to us wdiich is not an object of sight, or of one 
of the senses. What are the senses concerned in 
weaving this marvellous web of the outward universe 
may be disputed; but they do not in any case in- 
clude all the affections of our consciousness. A stone, 
according to common-sense, is a reality; but so 
undoubtedly is 'a toothache. Although the pain is 
associated in some sense with certain objects exist- 
ing in space, in this case with a tooth in a certain 
visible condition, it is merely associated. The pain is a 
perfectly distinguishable sensation by itself, and the 
emotions — fear and love and anger, for example — are 
just as ^ real ’ as the stone, or as the sensations wdiich 
reveal the stone, to us. Why, then, if our various 
feelings, using the word in the most general sense, 
are all on the same plane ; if one has as good a claim 
to real existence as the other; if I recognise each 
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simply because it is an element in my reflective con- 
sciousness, am I induced to assign superior ' reality ’ 
to one class ? A man slaps my face ; have I not as 
good a right to say that the pain is real, or the resent- 
ment real, as that the hand or the face is real ? One 
answer would seem to be simple. All knowledge of 
the outside world is derived through the sensations of 
sight and touch, and so forth, wdiieh constitute, or 
are, in any case, implied in our perceptions of material 
objects. I know of this room and this table because I 
can see, touch, and grasp them. I know' that tliere 
is another person in it because I can see, touch, and 
grasp his body. If my senses of touch, sight, and so 
forth, could be annihilated, I could have no know- 
ledge w^hatever of anything but my own immediate 
feelings. Laura Bridgeman could acquire knowledge 
through the sense of touch alone, 'without seeing or 
hearing. But wdiat could she have known had she 
been also deprived of the sense of touch ‘? She might 
have had a series of painful and pleasurable sensa- 
tions; but for her the universe '^vould have been 
annihilated, or she wmild have been her own uni- 
verse. I Imqw of more than I can directly perceive, 
but I know’' it by a n inference. I see a man’s hand 
tremble as I see a candle flicker. I infer a draught 
of air from the flickering, that is, something the exist- 
ence of w^hich is again perceptible to the senses. I infer 
that the man is afraid, but I can never directly per- 
ceive his fear. The inference is no doubt justifiable. 
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because the belief in a consciousness like niy own, 
associated in some way with certain sensible manifesta- 
tions, enables me to foresee a number of phenomena, 
the existence of which can be again verified through 
the senses. A man whose hand trembles is frightened ; 
as I know because my own hand trembles under simi- 
lar emotions, and because a man with a trembling 
hand generally runs away. My knowledge, however, 
that there is a man at all, and my further knowdedge 
that he has the emotion of fear, is derived through 
the same senses which reveal to me the existence of 
the chair and the table. 

In both cases the judgment of ^reality’ implies 
a certain inference. When I say there is a real 
candle, I assert implicitly that the candle is there for 
you as for me ; I make an inference which, if I am 
dreaming, may be a wrong inference, and, indeed, is 
often wrong. A fact, says somebody, is a bundle of 
inferences. I assume, to justify the inference, that we 
live in the same world, or that certain general formulae 
are true both for you and me, and will give either 
your sensations or mine when the proper data are 
inserted. But I am not directly conscious of your 
sensations ; I can no more see your sensation of light 
than I can see your emotion of fear. Materialists 
are, indeed — and it is characteristic of the difficulty— 
sometimes betrayed into erroneous language upon 
this point. They find themselves logically bound to 
speak of a blue sensation instead of a sensation of 
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blue. To me, and I fancy to common-sense, such a 
combination of words is without a meaning. 

The difference of the two processes indicates the 
source of the illusion which we are considering. We 
construct a universe extending indefinitely in space 
and time beyond our own immediate perceptions. 
We thus obtain general statements of fact which bear 
no explicit reference to our own personal experience. 
We fancy that we thus get an ^objective ' universe in 
the sense in which ' objective ’ means outside all con- 
sciousness, instead of meaning a formula common to 
all consciousness. The formula which is true for you 
and me, and for all other conscious beings, is taken to 
be true without any reference to consciousness at all. 
We forget that not only the sensations of light and 
heat, for example, have no meaning apart from a 
sentient being, but even that light and heat as used 
for the supposed physical causes of the sensations, 
vibrating atoms and so forth, have no meaning apart 
from the percipient being. Then, further, as we know 
of emotions other than our own only through the 
sensations which inform us of material objects, as we 
know the man’s fear only through his trembling, we 
attribute a superior reality to- the sensations wdiich 
determine the knowledge. My own consciousness 
teljs me that fear is as ^ real ’ as sight or touch is. 
But as I know of your fear only through the visible 
and tangible manifestations, I take it to be somehow 
dependent upon them. Because my knowledge is 
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- dependent, I take the fact to be dependent. The 
order of inference is mistaken for the order of exist- 
ence. The emotion is taken to be an appendage to the 
external sign of emotion. Thus, we first forget that 
all knowledge of the facts implies an inference from 
our sensations ; then we attribute a reality to sensa- 
tions apart from the sensitive being ; and we suppose 
the other modifications of consciousness revealed to us 
through the sensations to be less real, or to be depend- 
ent upon the sensations for what reality they possess, 
The argument which I have thus tried to express 
has, I should say, two applications. In the first 
place, it condemns Materialism so far as Materialism 
professes to state that ‘ matter ’ is an ultimate reality, 
and that thoughts and emotions are mere nothings or 
phantasms. We are sometimes told that the solar 
system was once a ^ cosmic mist,’ a whirl of incoherent 
atoms, which has gradually shaken down into such 
order as ’we see around us. In the early stage no 
human consciousness was possible, and therefore we, 
organised and living beings, are merely the product 
of a blind fate. Assuming the fact, which at least 
cannot be disproved, we have only to reply that all that 
science can reveal to us is not a state of things which 
existed outside consciousness, but that which was per- 
ceived if there was a perceiver. We are still only 
extending backwards the series of our own sensations. 
I abstract from my own consciousness, but not from 
consciousness itself. T cannot get into a world outside of 
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all experience. We try to do so, verbally at least, when 
we invent the imaginary substratum in which sensible 
qualities somehow stick, instead ol using the word 
as a mere name for the coherence of certain groups 
of sensation. We cannot peep behind the curtain. 

Immerst in darkness, round the drama rolled, 

Which for the pastime of eternity 

Thou didst thyself enact, conceive, behold. 

The curtam is the reality. The effort to look 
behmd it is an effort to get out of ourselves. It 
only plunges us into the transcendental region of 
antinomies and cobwebs of the brain. The mr- 
knowable, which lies beyond, is not made into a 
reality by its capital letter. It is a mere blank, 
with which we have nothing to do. And as for the 
‘ blind fate ’ in which materialists are charged with 
believing, it is a mere word ; except, indeed, that it 
indicates that we cannot get into a region beyond 
knowledge w'hich will explain to us why there should 
be a world at all, or why it should be such a world as 
we know. We must be content to trace the facts 
and their laws ; to infer to-day from yesterday, and 
to-morrow from to-day. But we can discover no 
‘ fate ’ or ‘ compulsion,’ blind or otherwise, beyond 
the facts. If we infer to-day from yesterday, we 
may equally infer yesterday from to-day. We may 
run, backwards or forwards, by the same right along 
the cham of causes. If I am a ‘ necessary ’ conse- 
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qiienee, given tlie atoms, the atoms were a ^ necessary ' 
antecedent, given me. I may go from causes to 
effects, or effects to causes ; take what is called, when 
we wish to be philosophical, the ^ teleological,’ or the 
evolutionist view. They give merely the facts given 
in different orders. So far as we a dmit causat ion — 
and the admission is generally said to be legitimate 
— we are merely denyi ng th e intrusion of an intein- 
sically unaccountable elem^^^ into the uniwrse. We 
are, in fact, simply taking a continuous series and 
arbitrarily dividing it into two parts. We join them 
again by a gratuitous hypothesis of an imaginary 
^fate,’ or ‘necessity.’ We have, in reality, simply 
the facts themselves. If living beings arose from 
inanimate matter, that does not prove that life is a 
figment, but only that matter had other properties 
than those which we please to attribute to it. The 
difficulty is one of our own making, and we make it 
by the assumption that we know something, or pos- 
sibly might know something, about matter ‘ in itself,’ 
that is, apart from thought or feeling. 

The same remarks apply to the supposed danger 
of resolving thought into mechanical processes. We 
are forced to suppose that some how or other every 
mental process correspon ds in s om e w ay to a ce rebral 
process. To define the ‘ some w^ay ’ is the problem 
which is at present hopelessly, or all but hopelessly, 
obscure. We are at the very threshold of the science, 
even if there be a conceivable science. Rather, it 
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seems that in some sense the coincidence must always 
remain as an ultimate datum of observation. We 
must apparently believe that when Shakespeare wrote 
^ Hamlet/ or Newton the ‘ Principia/ some corre- 
sponding process took place in the little lumps of 
matter which we call their brains. If, to make a 
bold assumption, w^e could say how the two processes 
correspond, to what would our achievement amount ? 
We should, I think, have learnt what Berkeley called 
a natural language. Each process would be a ' sign ’ 
of the other. When Shakespeare was writing * To be 
or not to be,’ we should know that certain modifica- 
tions of his nervous system took place simultaneously 
with the occurrence of certain thoughts and emotions 
in his consciousness. The students of * psychophysics ’ 
are industriously labouring at the fringe of such 
inquiries. They are trying to make out certain 
natural hieroglyphics which correspond in some in- 
definite way to a language which is unknown, and of 
w^hich even the grammatical construction is a mystery. 
If ever they obtain trustworthy results, we sliall still 
know nothing but the bare fact of a coincidence. 
When I, looking into your brain, have certain sensa- 
tions, I shall know that you have certain thoughts. 
But such a knowledge would not tend in any degree 
to weaken the conviction, wdiich rests upon evidence 
as clear as any scientific proof, that a man’s 
passions affect his conduct : that love, and hate, and 
lust, and fear, do determine our actions ; although we 
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might, on this hypothesis, show that they were 
invariably accompanied by certain physical manifesta- 
tions. At the worst, we should come to some such 
eoncliision as was adumbrated by Locke in the pro- 
position, which seemed so scandalous to his contem- 
poraries, that God might superadd a faculty of thinking 
to matter. That would be to become materialists, mth 
the explanation that matter was itself a kind of spirit 
When we know what matter and spirit are, we may 
settle whether the conclusion is really scandalous or 
not. There is, I have said, another application of 
our doctrine. It has already been indicated in the 
foregoing. We escape from the materialist conclusion 
by always keeping in mind the limitations of know- 
ledge, or, in other words, by refusing to admit mere 
empty phrases as solutions. If we keep to the 
so-called common-sense point of view, we are left 
with two entirely disparate entities, matter and spirit, 
which cannot be brought together without a confusion 
of thought. If, as philosophers, we become sensible 
of this incoherence, and try to meet scepticism by 
pronouncing time and space to be independent 
realities, we get a solid mathematical universe of 
indestructible matter, with the soul looking on from 
a pineal gland or elsewhere, unable really to influence 
it, and only brought into connection with it by a 
standing miracle. If we pronounce time and space 
to he merely subjective, we take leave of all relation 
to fact, and verbally construct the universe out of 
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bare logic, or we create a mystical theory from emo- 
tions cast into some show of logical form. But such 
constructions, however ingenious, can lead to no 
conclusion, for they have renounced the only basis 
upon which genuine knowledge can be systematised,^ 
and end in presenting a shifting phantasmagoria ot 
vision, coloured, as dreams are coloured, by the pre- 
dilections of each dreamer. We have to hold fast to 
the realities. We must recognise the^ truth which is 
distorted by the materialist conclusion, and is yet 
always bringing it forward in spite of the absurdities 
to which it leads. Emotions and feelings, I have 
said, are as ‘real’ as stocks and stones. They play 
as real a part in the great drama, and from them it 
derives its whole interest for us. But, as I have also 
said, we can only know of the feelings of others 
through our sensations. Each of us is an absolute 
unit, cut off by an impassable abyss from a direct 
knowledge of other consciousness. But we weave the 
whole universe out of the senses, which somehow 
indicate the varying relations of bodies, and, through 
them, of other conscious beings to ourselves. Time 
and .space are the warp and woof upon which is 
embroidered all the shifting scenery of conscious- 
ness. By means of it signals are thrown out to 
” us from other centres : our isolation ceases, and 
our very thoughts are built up by the action and 
reaction of other mhids. Erom the liiing body 
which I see or touch I infer unhesitatingly the 
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existence of a mind analogous to my own, for only 
so can I explain its actions. The belief in the 
existence of others is part of my most fundamental 
convictions ; and my whole system of thought is 
developed through the constant necessity of har- 
monising my thoughts with yours. The meaning of 
objective truth is, simply, that which is true both for 
yon and me. When I come to such a neutral form ^ 
as space or time, which is taken to be identical for 
ns all, I can no longer call it either objective or sub- 
jective, or I may call it indifferently either. From 
the fact that it belongs to all percipient beings as 
percipient, we may infer that it is an essential 
property of thought, or is an ultimate condition of 
thought. It does not matter which. 

At this point we come to that question with which 
Materialism is most frequently identified in popular 
discussions, I hold, like everybody else, that there 
are other centres of consciousness besides my own. 
Does this, then, imply a belief in a ^soiil,’ and, if so, 
in an immortal soul? Can that belief be resigned 
without giving up a belief in volitions, emotions, 
and reason ? The materialist is popularly defined as 
a person who disbelieves in a soul, and is, therefore, 
among other things, logically bound to be a brute* 
One remark, however, is obvious in this connection. 
In the earlier stages of belief the soul is itself re- 
garded as material. It is still in want of fire, food, 
and clothes ; it requires support as a kind of outdoor 
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pauper, and gradually dissipates like a Ta|)our if it 
does not prolong existence in some liappy liiinting« 
ground. Moreover, materialist conceptions of the 
soul long survive the savage state. 'Franciseus 
Eibera,* says Burton in the ‘Anatomy of Melan- 
choly/ ‘ vill have hell a material and local fire in the 
middle of the earth, two hundred miles in diameter. 
But Lessius will have the local tire far less, one Dutch 
mile in diameter, because, as lie dciBonstmtes, that 
space cubically multiplied will make a sptme able to 
hold 800,000 millions of damned bodies (allowing 
each body six-feet square), 'vhich will a1:)iinda,ntly 
suffice, because it is certain that there will not be 
100,000 millions of the damiiedd Cj-cneral Booth's 
followers might dispute the figures, l)iit hardly th.e 
principle. The pictures and sermons by which the faith 
of the igno3rant is stimulated, the proofs of a ‘ spirit ' 
world offered by beings who untie knots and wiute 
upon slates — and must therefore be immortaJ—are 
sufficient illustrations of the popular mode of thouglit. 
Indeed, there still seems to be a vague impression 
that a body wdiich is burnt instead of buried will be 
in difficulties at the Eesurroction. 

This is no accident of belief. Of course, every 
reasonable person explains these sensuous images as 
mere symbolism intended to convey a higher truth. 
But the question is, What remains when the 
imagery is banished ? What conception remains 
when you seriously try to think of the soul apart 
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from all embodiment? Leibnitz maintained, and 
plausibly, that every created soul must have a body 
of some kind. The reason seems to be given by 
what I have already stated. We know of another 
consciousness only by means of the sensations which 
reveal the 1)ody. Our inference is justified because 
the assumption explains the actions of the body. 
I knock down a man and an image, and both fall 
because both are material. But when the man 
gets up and knocks me down, the result is not 
explicable by any merely mechanical action, and 
is fully explicable (that is, fully reducible to intelli- 
gible ‘ laws ’) by the assumption that he has certain 
passions and volitions. But annihilate the medium 
through which w^e know of these passions and volitions, 
and we find it difficult even to think of the conscious- 
ness behind : for there is nothing in front. S trip off 
of sense-giv en fact which runs th roug h 
and _su23ports our whole conceptions of t he world, and 
the residuum is p ain fully l ike nothing. Can we form 
any picture of thoughts and emotions going about 
bodiless and bare, with no link bet-ween them and 
ourselves ? Are they not superfluous, if not rigorously 
unthinkable ? Can we assert that there is anything 
knowable or conceivable which has not a material 
aspect ? We can make a distinct picture of hell, as 
Eibera and Lessius seem to have done, because we 
are allowed to leave material bodies to be damned. 
But it is very difficult to form any conceptions of 
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heaven, where the souls are etherealised so as to have 
no bodies at all. They are not allowed material 
pleasures or bodily appetites. It is impossible even 
to understand emotions in an eternal state where 
nothing happens and no action is rigidly possible. 
Even the ecstasies become unintelligible. Nothing 
seems to be left but purely intellectual perception, an 
eternal consciousness that two and two mnke four, 
which is not, after all, a very appetising prospect. 
What, indeed, can the most sublime philosophers or 
poets tell us about the soul, if they are in earnest 
when trying to present it without even the most 
rarefied fragment of matter ? Its very organisation 
seems to be dissolved. We know, indeed, the so- 
called arguments for the existence and immortality of 
the soul. I am not sure whether it is orthodox to 
believe in them, or to consider that the belief requires 
a revelation. The argument for immortality has, 
indeed, a parallel which may be impressive. The 
physicist gives us his version of the old doctrine, ex 
niJiilo nihil, and tells us that the absolute creation or 
annihilation of a particle of matter is unthinkable. 
Even the orthodox, who assert creation from nothing, 
admit that such a process requires Almighty po\ver : 
the inconceivable operation of an Inconceivable being. 
It seems to be our spontaneous impression that matter 
is really the permanent element. Our thoughts and 
fancies change and flicker, rise and vanish, while our 
bodies remain permanent objects of consciousness. 
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The aniiimla,^ ragida hlanclula, is a flitting phantom 
which cannot hold its own in this solid world. But 
if we resolve to give up ^ matter ’ in the transcendental 
sense, as a substance independent of thought, this 
contrast would vanish. There is nothing but con- 
sciousness : the perceived or the perceivable, and 
therefore always some perceiver. An eternity of 
potential percepts would seem to carry with it some 
statement of an eternity of perception. If all that 
we can know or perceive means only transformation, 
evolution, change, but never actual interpolation of a 
new or elimination of an old element, then the 
'objective’ formula should be in some way trans- 
latable into a ' subjective.’ But this doctrine, what- 
ever may be said for it, does not conduct us to what 
is called 'personal immortality.’ We know that 
arguments upon that subject lead to results which are 
arbitrarily excluded. A¥e cannot give ourselves souls 
without giving them to our dogs, and if to our dogs, 
perhaps to plants. It is still clearer that a belief in 
posthumous existence naturally implies a belief in 
pre- existence. ' To begin implies to end ’ ; and to end 
implies to begin. If every cause has an effect, every 
effect has a cause. If the extinction of a soul is un- 
thinkable, so is its creation. If you can really believe 
in the creation of a soul, that is because, for some 
reason, the imagination which resents the intrusion 
of a new stone or a new force into the universe does 
not resent the intrusion of so flimsy a thing as a soul. 
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For the same reason, it cannot logically resent the 
extinction. Had our religious opinions been deve- 
loped from a different stock, we should have found it 
quite as easy to demonstrate the transmigration of 
souls as their future existence. The doctrine of pre- 
existence, indeed, was suppressed (as I suppose), not 
from philosophical objections, but on account of 
obvious ethical considerations. We are told that a 
beginning of life is inconceivable. Living organisms 
cannot have been developed, as it is not shown that 
they have been developed, from inanimate matter. 
Every living thing, then, is a continuation of some 
previously living thing ; and the soul should therefore 
be continuous with a previous soul. I w^as actually 
part of my father, and he, if we go back far enough, 
with Adam' and Adam’s prehuman ancestors. The 
different souls are offshoots from some previous soul, 
and the unity of race implies an actual unity of sub- 
stance. The argument seems to be more consistent 
than the argument for a separate creation of souls. 
Why should we not accept the theories wdiich suppose 
a continuous emanation from, and absorption into, the 
world soul ? We can, of course, put together a set 
of words about the absolute unity and simplicity of 
the soul. But mere word-barriers will never restrain 
a thought guided by obvious analogies. All that has 
to be done is to put our theory into the premisses, and 
bring it out triumphantly as the conclusion. I shall 
not attempt such arguments. My own soul, as far as 
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I can judge, is a highly complex thing, and quite 
capable of being dissolved or absorbed. But such 
questions must be left to the philosophers, who have 
found every variety of opinion thinkable and un- 
thinkable. I am content to say that, so far as I can 
judge, nobody knows anythiiig about it ; and that we 
part company with reason once and for all when we 
try to reason about a thing without resting upon the 
experience which alone testifies to its existence or 
reveals the laws of its action. Perhaps it would even 
be thought wrong to be dogmatic upon such a ques- 
tion : were it not that it has been made a duty to be 
absolutely confident in answering questions where no 
two thinkers agree, or where the only agreement is 
that knowledge is impossible. I am fully content on 
such matters to accept authority ; that is to say, the 
authority of competent reasoners, which has showui, 
as I think unmistakably, that there is a majority 
against any particular view, and that no view’ can be 
admitted except as a matter of arbitrary choice. 

Without going further, we can turn to the ethical 
aspects of Materialism, upon which, in fact, the greatest 
stress is laid in popular controversy. To call a man a 
materialist is to say more politely that he is — or, upon 
his own showing, is bound to be— a hog; and that 
his hopes and fears turn exclusively, as Carlyle put 
it, upon the abundance or scarcity of pigs’ wush. 
Materialism, according to Comte, was the explanation 
of the higher by the lowmr .(in his classification of the 
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sciences) — of tlie laws of life, for example, by tlie laws 
of mechanics. A thoroughgoing materialist is still, 
as I have argued, at that point of view from which he 
has only to deal with the direct objects of the senses. 
He applies the method which is legitimate, so long as 
the phenomena concerned do not require the recognition 
of other consciousness than his own, to those pheno- 
mena which are only explicable through such a recogni- 
tion. He should regard men, therefore, merely as 
machines, acting not from volitions determined by emo- 
tions, but from purely mechanical causes. He could 
draw no line of distinction between a human arm and 
the lever which it works. If we regard everybody 
except ourselves as mere tools, we are, of course, at the 
maximum of selfishness. There is no such thing as 
morality, for there is no such thing as sympathy. 
That such a position would be immoral needs no 
demonstration. Virtue must be a sham, and love or 
hate empty phrases. The question, how^ever, occurs 
whether such a state of mind is possible. To be 
thoroughgoing materialists we must not only dis- 
believe in other men’s feelings, hut in our own ; and 
outside of a lunatic asylum we can hardly main- 
tain that men, including ourselves, are only teapots or 
eight-day clocks. The materialist, on this showing, 
is logically inconsistent if he allows that he possesses 
even the physical appetites. Even a drunkard is 
something more than a sponge. He imbibes liquid 
when he is thirsty, but he has sensations, emotions, and 
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a will, if his volition only takes him to the public-house. 
He still acts in a manner not to be explained by the 
purely physical data. A man, indeed, who should 
pay no regard whatever to the feelings of others, whose 
only aim was the gratification of his own lust, and who 
did not believe even in the lusts of others, would still 
be a materialist after a fashion. He would say, 
virtually, I have certain passions, but you are all 
dolls, or, at least, I shall treat you as such. The 
doctrine is illogical, unless upon a practically im- 
possible theory of absolute egoism. I have argued 
that, even in constructing a world for ourselves, we 
proceed by assuming the existence of other conscious- 
ness than our own ; and the progress of moralisation 
consists in a parallel regulation of the emotions. Our 
intellectual order is formed by recognising other 
minds ; and the social order by harmonising our 
feelings with those of our fellow-beings. The con- 
nection is so intimate that it is difficult to imagine a 
materialism carried to the pitch of an actual disbelief 
in any feelings at all, or even of anj^ feelings but our 
own. Yet it may be admitted that, if a man can 
hardly keep himself at the stage of a piece of wood, he 
can sometimes contrive to remain pretty nearly at the 
level of pigs’ wash. 

One conclusion, however, follows. We must always 
distinguish a man’s philosophy — even supposing it to 
be perfectly sincere — and his practical application of 
it. My objection to Materialism, is, simply that it 
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involves a contradiction ; and therefore I have a 
difficulty in saying what is its logical’ result. If 
two and two make five, what is the sum of three and 
three ? That is a question with which I do not see 
how to deal. And, in regard to Materialism, I have 
a similar difficulty about the primary assumption. It 
is the first step that costs. If any feeling can be 
‘ explained ’ as a motion, perhaps our whole nature 
may be explained in the same way. If you can 
explain mere hunger and thirst, perhaps you can also 
explain love in the most ' spiritual ’ sense of the 
words, as absolute selfishness. The difference between 
the philosophical materialist and his antagonist is not 
that on*e asserts and the other denies the existence of 
certain facts which we call volitions, emotions, and so 
forth, but that they have different theories as to the 
way of explaining them. Supposing the materialist 
to be able to make that first leap across the chasm, I 
do not see why he should not recognise the reality of 
the emotions for which he professes to account, and 
assign to them the same laws of action as his 
opponent. The materialism which is really immoral 
is the practical, not the theoretical, materialism ; nor 
do I believe that it springs from the theoretical. On 
the contrary, the theory is so opposed to ordinary 
common-sense, it is so impossible to argue a man out 
of a belief in his own emotions, that I do not see how 
it could ever exert much influence. The ordinary 
man cares for such theories as little as he cares for 
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the most obscure dogmas that were ever nursed in 
the brain of a mystical theosophist. Materialism in 
the practical sense arises from whatever conditions 
tend to isolate us from our fellows : from the grinding 
poverty W'hich limits a poor man’s thoughts to the 
simple gratification of his physical appetites ; or from 
the isolation of a rich man, who discharges no useful 
function in society and indulges in luxurious dreaming 
as far as possible from the actual struggles of his kind. 

But I am not merely enforcing the commonplace 
— sound enough in its way — that a man is often 
better than his philosophy — a fact but for which we 
should, indeed, be in a poor way — but attributing a 
more positive merit to materialists. In fact, it seems 
to me that some of the men who were attacked by 
that name did more than any of their contemporaries 
for the improvement of mankind. They may have 
thought themselves mere machines (as many of them 
certainly did not), but they acted as if they really 
desired the happiness of their fellow- creatures. When 
the Churches were on the whole chiefly inclined to 
preach that everybody should be content with the 
position in which Providence had placed him, they 
systematically studied the plans by which the pro- 
vidential arrangements might be improved. Nor is 
the explanation simply that they were inconsistent. 
Their aim— and I hold it to have been a right aim — 
was, briefly speaking, to apply scientific methods to 
social problems. They wished to systematise the obser- 
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vationof the phenomena which must be studied in order 
to found what we now call ‘ sociology.’ They were led 
to crude assumptions and premature conviction that 
a science— political economy for example— had been 
definitely constituted, w’hen, in fact, they had only 
begun to see their W’'ay to a method. As the physical 
sciences supply the ty^pe of systematic reasoning, they 
sometimes assumed too hastily that sociology was no 
more than a particular case of physical inguiiy. 
Nobody now doubts that they reached some very 
crude results. But the introduction of a spirit of 
scientific inquiry, of methodised and accurate obser- 
vation of facts, was an achievement of the highest 
possible significance. Moreover, it was true, although 
the truth was no doubt seen in a distorted shape, that 
social or moral science must be constituted, so far as 
it can ever be constituted, upon a base of physical 
science. It is because physical science has been so 
far established that we can conceive the possibility, and, 
in a modest way', hope for the establishment, of some- 
thing which may more or less deserve the name of a 
science of human nature. The road, no doubt, will be 
long, and short cuts are doomed to failure ; but it is 
something to have set our faces in the right direction. 

This brings us to the radical contrast. The great 
religions of the world have certainly been lu-otests 
against Materialism, taking the word in its practical 
sense ; that is, they set forth ideals of life in which 
the intellect and the emotions are represented, as 
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wen as the mere physical appetites, and in which, 
as a consequence, pure brutal selfishness ceases to be 
the sole motive. But the doctrine was necessarily 
presented in terms of that dualism which is accepted 
by the common-sense of mankind, and which descends 
from the old ' animistic ’ superstition. Man, it is 
assumed, is made up of soul and body. To the soul 
are assigned the higher faculties, and to the body the 
mere animal instincts. If, then, I accept this dualism, 
and deny the existence of the superior partner ; or, 
even if I make the existence of the assumed soul 
dependent on the existence of the body, I may be 
supposed to deny the reality of all but the animal 
instincts. This might be the position of a thorough- 
going materialist. He might accept the antithesis 
and deny the existence of one of the correlative 
entities. Wliat I should deny, however, is precisely 
the validity of the antithesis. I believe in a man, 
not in two men, one contained in the other like a 
kernel in a fruit, and capable of sometimes walking 
about separately. Nor do I assume that all the higher 
faculties belong to one of these agents, and the lower 
to the other. I do not believe that any metaphysician 
can separate soul and body by logical analysis, any 
more than I believe that a surgeon will some day 
discover a soul by skilful dissection of the brain. It 
is this crude hypothesis which makes the well-meant 
protest against Materialism subservient to doctrines 
equally mischievous. The spiritualist is tempted to 
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deny the existence of the body, and therefore to 
deprive himself of all basis for verifiable theories ; 
or he identifies matter with evil, and condemns the 
natural instinct as intrinsically bad. He becomes a 
thoroughgoing ascetic in order to escape from ma- 
terialism. The physical appetites are not to be regu- 
lated, but to be eradicated. Marriage is a temporary 
concession to human frailty ; and the highest life is 
to leave the world, and flog yourself, and say prayers 
at the top of a pillar. An eminent theologian * com- 
pares the history of religion to the fairy-story of the 
mortal to whom it was granted to become whatever 
he wished, and who rose through successive stages 
to be king, kaiser, and pope, and then wished to 
become God, when he fell back to his original misery. 
So, he says, the Eastern Christians tried to raise 
themselves above the temporal world, and, finally, to 
be as God in knowledge and felicity. And then at 
once they fell back into barbarism, ignorance, and 
filth. Their religion had become a mere bundle of 
formulae and rites, a religion of amulets, fetishes, and 
magic, so grovelling (he adds) that when Islam swept 
it away the superstition was yielding to a more 
spiritual creed. That is the penalty of trying to get 
really rid of the facts, to hunt chimeras, and find 
comfort in ecstasies and spiritual narcotics. The 
enterprise is impossible, because, after all, we must 
borrow our imagery from the sensible world ; and the 
^ Harnack’s Dog'tnen. Geschichte, ii. 4X4. 
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result is not to ' spiritualise ’ by exalting the facilities^ 
but to materialise even the higher aspirations. If 
Materialism ■would lead to brutality and to logical 
absurdity^ spiritualism may lead to conclusions which, 
practically carried out, would invohe the decay or even 
annihilation of human society, by denouncing the 
strongest ties by which it is held together. Happily, 
the common-sense of mankind was in the West at 
last too strong for its logic. It developed a creed 
which was, at any rate, not incompatible with pro- 
gress or with a practical appreciation of the value of 
the body and its instincts. Yet, according to the 
official orthodoxy, we still have, in name at least, the 
assertion of a doctrine, incompatible not only with 
Materialism, but with science. The centre of gravity, 
so to speak, of the universe is still to be placed in a 
transcendental, not in a material, that is, not in the 
real, world. The ultimate end of man is not to do 
his duty as member of a visible society, but to ^ save 
his soul,’ and get a place in the heavenly world. 
Industriously as this doctrine is preached, and 
vehemently as the importance and reality of the 
belief is asserted, the hopes and fears associated with 
it have become vague and shadowy. It is difficult 
even to understand how men can have fancied them- 
selves seriously to believe in the fantastic imagery of 
the old heaven and hell. It is impossible to take the 
slightest interest in the old controversies which stirred 
all men’s hearts, when they fancied that they could 
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determine by logical disputation, the nature and rela- 
tions of the Supreme Being, unless we can translate their 
dialect into terms of realities, and discover that what 
was really at issue was something quite different from 
what was ostensibly discussed. Any theory which 
will really affect men’s conceptions of duty and happi- 
ness must have its fulcrum on the solid earth, not in 
dreamland. The Churches have found out the open 
secret, though they are slow to confess it. A religious 
body goes on offering prizes in heaven and threaten- 
ing sinners with the pangs of hell. But a priest- 
hood, if it rules, must rule by obeying. What it has 
really to depend upon is the offer of something that 
people really want. It has now to show that it can 
help peasants to buy their farms or working-men 
to do without capitalists. It must promise to abolish 
pauperism, not declare that poverty is a blessing. 
It must not preach the charity which implies depend- 
ence, but the spirit of independence which makes 
charity needless. It must give up the attempt to put 
down socialism as wicked, and manage to persuade 

socialists that they will find in it a powerful ally or 

slave. 

The denunciations of Materialism are intelligible, 
and are, beyond all doubt, aimed at real evils. It is 
possible that, 2,000 years ago, the reaUy immoral 
mateiialism could only be assailed in terms of the 
doctrine about ‘immortal souls.’ It is dangerous, 
however, to use that weapon now. You are telling 
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yonr hearer that his better instincts depend upon his 
acceptance of a shadowy and fading belief. He will 
not give up the body, which he can see and feel ; but 
he may very easily disbelieve in his soul, and there- 
fore, as you assert, in the instincts to which it cor- 
responds. The true line, according to the Agnostic, is 
to abandon this unmanageable and unverifiable theory 
altogether, and to get rid of the recriminations as to 
the reality of one world or the other. The higher 
instincts are realities : realities as much as the bodily 
appetites and the pains and pleasures of which nobody 
can really doubt the existence. That is the critical 
point, and one which is as verifiable as any other by 
our direct consciousness and by systematic experience. 
The other problem — whether they are inherent in 
metaphysical entities, of which it is only clear that 
neither is conceivable alone — may be left to puzzle the 
heads of those who have a turn for dialectics in vacuo. 
The true question is. What are we ? not How long 
will any one of us last ? If we are only thirsting and 
hungering beings, let us eat and drink, whether we 
die to-morrow or live to eternity ; we can do nothing 
else. If we are reasoning and loving and imaginative 
beings, then we must love and reason and imagine 
whether our little lives are ‘ rounded with a sleep/ or 
stretch on for uncountable seons. We live, in Words- 
worth’s famous phrase, by admiration, hope and love. 
That is true ; but it is also true that we live by bread, 
and can neither hope, nor love, nor admire, unless we 
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1 our stomachs. The material conditions of life are 
essentia ; although other conditions are equally 
essential to higher forms of development. And 
moreover, since all knowledge of the outer world 
comes to us through the senses, we must base every 
social and other theory upon the knowledge so 
attanied. On such terms, indeed, it is impossible to 

ieiital world, in which men have wandered, or fancied 
I emselves wandering, so long and so fruitlessly or 
about those imaginary entities, among which ’we 
dmde our faculties, and which turn out after all to be 
mere sensible experience disguised. We can look 

must be Materialism, materialists we 

must be But it is a materialism which denies 
neither the reality nor the value of the loS 
. mstmcts which ever animated saint or hero It 
takes those instincts for facts, and only disputes the 
theories framed to account for them under the 1 
fluence of philosophical iUusions. It does not 
indeed, seek to raise the vslnci i ^ 
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intelligence is developed, and the sympathy which 
binds men together becomes wider and stronger as the 
intellect takes us further out of ourselves. We do not 
really exalt men by taking leave of the facts and 
spinning those cobwebs of the brain which pass for 
ontological ^ systems,’ and are really a futile attempt 
to get rid of the fallacies involved in them all. Nor 
is the ideal of human nature really raised by trying 
to soar above the atmosphere. It means making the 
best of the materials at our disposal, and conformity 
to the known conditions of the world around us, 
instead of the construction of a fanciful palace under 
the guidance of arbitrary fancy. 
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Some persons, it is said, still cherish the pleasant 
illusion that to write a history of thought is not, 
on the face of it, a chimerical undertaking. Their 
opinion implies the assumption that all contemporary 
thought has certain common characteristics, and 
that the various prophets, inspired by the spirit of 
this or any other age, utter complementary rather 
than contradictory doctrines. Could we attain the 
vantage-ground which will be occupied by our 
posterity, we might, of course, detect an underlying 
unity of purpose in the perplexing labyrinth of 
divergent intellectual parts. And yet, making all 
allowance for the distortions due to mental per- 
spective when the objects of vision are too close to 
our eyes, it is difficult to see how two of the most 
conspicuous teachers of modern Englishmen are to 
be forced into neighbouring compartments of the 
same logical framework. Newman and J. S. Mill 
were nearly contemporaries ; they were probably the 
two greatest masters of philosophical English in 
recent times, and the mind of the same generation 
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will bear the impress of their speeiilatioii. And yet 
they moTe in spheres of thought so different that a 
critic, judging purely from internal evidence, might 
be inciiiied to assign them to entirely different periods. 
The distance from Oxford to Westminster would seem 
to be measurable rather in centuries than in miles. 
Oxford, as Newman sa}'S,^ was, in Ms time, a me- 
diaavai university.’ The roar of modern contro- 
versies was heard dimly, as in a dream. Only the 
vague rumours of portentous phantoms of German 
or English origin — Pantheism and neologies and 
rationalism — might occasionally reach the quiet 
cloisters where Aristotelian logic still reigned supreme. 
To turn from Newman’s ^ Apologia ’ to Mill’s 
^ Autobiography ’ is, in the slang of modern science, 
to plunge the organism in a totally different environ- 
ment. With Newman '^we are knee-deep in the 
dust of the ancient fathers, poring over the histories 
of Eutychians, Monophysites, or Arians, comparing 
the teaching of Luther and Melanchthon with that of 
Augustine ; and from such dry bones extracting— not 
the materials of antiquarian discussions or philo- 
sophical histories — but living and effective light for our 
own guidance. The terminal limit of our inquiries 
is fixed by Butler’s ^ Analogy.’ Newman ends 
where Mill began. It was precisely the study of 
Butler’s book which was the turning-point in the 
mental development of the elder Mill, and the cause 

^ Ai[)ologia^ 1st edition, p. 149. 
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of his son’s education in entire ignorance of all that 
is generally called religion.^ The foundation-stone of 
Mill’s creed is to Newman the great rock of offence ; 
the atmosphere habitually breathed by the free-- 
thinker was to the theologian as a mephitic vapour 
in which all that is pure and holy mentally droops 
and dies. But, for the most part, Newman would 
rather ignore than directly encounter this insidious 
evil. He will not reason with such, but pass them 
by with an averted glance. ‘ Why,’ he asks, ' should 
we vex ourselves to find out whether our own 
deductions are philoso])hical or no, provided they 
are religious ? ’ ^ 

That free play of the pure intellect, which with 
Mill is the necessary and sufficient guarantee of all 
improvement of the race, forms, according to New- 
man, the inlet for an ^ ail-corroding and all-dissolving ’ 
scepticism,® the very poison of the soul; for the 
intellect, when not subordinated to the conscience and 
enlightened by authority, is doomed to a perpetuity 
of fruitless wandering. The shibboleths of Mill’s 
creed are mentioned by Newman— if mentioned 
at all — with unmixed aversion. Liberalism, fore- 
shadowed by the apostate Julian, 'is now Satan’s 
chief instrument in deluding the nations ’ ; ^ and 
even toleration — though one fancies that here 


Mill’s Autobiography^ p. 38. 

Theory of Beligious Belief 1843, p. 351. 
Apologia, p. 402. ^ Arian&, 1833, p. 117. 
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Kewman is glad to find an expedient for reconciling 
bis feelings to the logic which had once prompted 
him to less tolerant utterances — is a principle con- 
ceived in the spirit of unbelief/ though ‘ proviclentiaily 
overruled ’ for the advantage of Catholicism/ 

For the most part, as I have said, the two writers 
are too far apart to have even the relation of direct 
antagonism. But, as both are profoundly interested 
in the bearing of their teaching upon conduct, they 
necessarily come into collision upon some vital ques- 
tions. The contrast is instructive. Mill tells us 
that the study of Dumont’s redaction of Bentham 
made him a different being. It was the dropping of 
the keystone into the arch of previously fragmentary 
belief. It gave him ‘ a creed, a doctrine, a philosophy ; 
in one among the best senses of the word, a religion ; 
the inculcation and diffusion of which w^ould be made 
the principal outward purpose of a life.’ ^ The pro- 
gress of the race would be henceforward his aim ; and 
the belief that such progress was a law of Nature 
could supply him with hope and animation. Here 
we have the characteristic divergence between the 
modes of thought native to science and theology. 
Utilitarianism, when Newman happens to mention 
it, is, of course, mentioned as equivalent to Mate- 
rialism — the preference of temporal comfort to 
spiritual welfare. It prescribes as the ultimate end 

^ Idea of a University, 1875, p. 385. 

- Autobiograjphy,^. 
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of all legislation the pursuit of ^ whatever tends to 
produce wealth.’^ Prom Newman’s point of view% 
it is less ^ a religion ’ than the antithesis of a 
religion, for the end which it proposes to men is, 
briefly, the sum-total of all the seductions by which 
the world attracts men from their allegiance to the 
Church. To emphasise and enforce this distinction, 
to show that the Christian morality tramples under 
foot and rejects as worthless all that the secular 
philosopher values as most precious, is the purpose 
of his subtlest logic and keenest rhetoric. The con- 
trast between the prosperous self-satisfied denizen of 
this world and the genuine Christianity set forth in 
the types of the ‘humble monk, and the holy nun,’ 
is ever before him. In their ‘ calm faces, and sweet 
plaintive voices, and spare frames, and gentle 
manners, and hearts weaned from the world,’ ^ he 
sees the embodiment of the one true ideal. 

What common ground can there be between such 
Christianity and the religion of j)rogTess? ‘Our 
race’s progress and perfectibility,’ he says, ‘ is a 
dream, because revelation contradicts it.’ ^ And even 
if there were no explicit contradiction, how could the 
two ideas coalesce? The ‘ foundation of all true 
doctrine as to the way of salvation’ is the ‘great 
truth ’ of the corruption of man. His present nature 

‘ Subjects of the Bay^ 1844, p. 98, - Ibid, p. 328. 

® Idea of a Uni/uersity, p. 73. 
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is evil, not good, and produces evil things, not good 
things.^ His improvement, then, if he improves, 
must he supernatural and miraculous, not the spon- 
taneous -working of his natural tendencies. The 
very basis of rational hope of progress is therefore 
struck away. The enthusiasm which that hope 
generates in such a mind as Mill’s is therefore mere 
folly— it is an empty exultation over a process which, 
when it really exists, involves the more effectual 
weaning of the world from God. In his sermons, 
Newman aims his sharpest taunts at the super- 
ficial optimism of the disciples of progress. The 
popular religion of the day forgets the ‘darker, 
deeper views’ (darker as deeper) ‘of man’s condition 
and prospects.’ Conscience, the fundamental re- 
ligious faculty, is a ‘stern, gloomy principle,’ and 
therefore systematically ignored by worldly and 
shallow souls.^ A phrase, quoted in the ‘ Apologia ’ ® 
with some implied apology for its vehemence, is but 
a vivid expression of this sentiment. It is his ‘ firm 
conviction that it would be a gain to this country 
were it vastly more superstitious, more bigoted, more 
gloomy, more fierce in its religion, than at present it 
shows itself to be.’^ The great instrument of his 
opponents is as objectionable as their end is futile 
and their temper shallow. The lovers of progress 


^ Parochial 8ermmis, v. 154. 
^ Apologia, p. 117. 


- Ibid. i. 859. 

* Parochial Sermons, i. 368. 
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found their hopes on the influence of illumination in 
dispelling superstition. ' Superstition/ replies New- 
man, 'is better than your so-called illumination/ 
Superstition, in fact, differs from religion, not in the 
temper and disposition of mind which it indicates, 
but in the authority which it accepts ; it is the blind 
man groping after the guiding hand vouchsafed to 
him in revelation/ The world, when trying to turn 
to its Maker, has ' ever professed a gloomy religion in 
spite of itself/ Its sacrifices, its bodily tortures, its 
fierce delight in self-tormenting, testify to its sense 
of guilt and corruption. These ' dark and desperate 
struggles’ are superstition when set beside Chris- 
ianity; but such superstition ' is man’s purest and 
best religion before the Gospel shines on him.’ To 
be gloomy, to see ourselves with horror, 'to wait 
naked and shivering among the trees of the garden ’ 

. . . 'in a word, to be superstitious is Nature’s best * 
offering, her most acceptable service, her most 
matured and enlarged wisdom, in presence of a holy 
and offended God/^ 

The contrast is drawn out most systematically in 
wo of the most powerful of the lectures on 'Anglican 
Difficulties’ (Nos. VIII. and IX.), They contain 
some of the passages which most vexed the soul of 
poor Kingsley, to whom the theory was but partly 
intelligible, and altogether abhorrent. They are 

^ See Lectures m Justification^ 1838, pp. 364, &c. 

2 Theory of Religious Beliefs pp. 105-6. 
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answers to the ordinary objections that Catholicism 
is hostile to progress and favourable to superstition, 
Newman meets the objections — not by traversing 
the statements, but by denying their relevancy. 
Catholic countries are, let us grant, less civilised than 
Protestant ; ^ what then ? The office of the Church 
is to save souls, not to promote civilisation. As he 
had said wdiilst still a Protestant (for this is no theory 
framed under pressure of arguments, but a primitive 
and settled conviction), the Church does not seek to 
make men good subjects, good citizens, good members 
of society, not, in short, to secure anj^ of the advan- 
tages which the Utilitarian would place in the first 
rank, but to make them members of the New Jeru- 
salem.^ The two objects are so far from identical 
that they may be incompatible ; nay, it is doubtful 
wdiether ‘Christianity has at any time been of any 
great spiritual advantage to the world at large.’ ^ It 
has saved individuals, not reformed society. Intellec- 
tual enlightenment is beyond its scope, and often 
hurtful to its influence. So says the Protestant, and 
fancies that he has aimed a blow at its authority. 
Newman again accepts his statement without 
hesitation. In truth, Catholicism often generates 
mere superstition, and allies itself with falsehood, 
vice, and profanity. What if it does ? It addresses 
the conscience first, and the reason through the con- 


* Anglican Difficulties, 1850, p. 201. - Parochial Sermons, iv. 183 
3 University Sermons, 
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science. Superstition proves that the conscience is 
still alive. If divine faith is found in alliance, not 
merely with gross conceptions, but with fraud and 
cruelty, that proves not, as the Protestant would urge, 
that good Catholicism may sanction vice, but that 
even vice cannot destroy Catholicism. Faith lays so 
powerful a grasp upon the soul, that it survives even 
in the midst of moral and mental degradation, where 
the less rigorous creed of the Protestant would be 
asphyxiated. If the power of saving souls be the true 
test of the utility of a religion, that is not the genuine 
creed which makes men most decorous, but that 
which stimulates the keenest sensibility to the in- 
fluences of the unseen world. The hope of ultimate 
pardon may make murder more frequent, but it gives 
a better chance of saving the murderer’s soul at the 
very foot of the gallows. 

Applying so different a standard, Newman 
comes to results shocking to those who would deny 
the possibility of thus separating natural virtue from 
religion. Such, for example, is the contrast between 
the pattern statesman, honourable, generous, and 
conscious by nature, and the lazy, slatternly, lying 
beggarwoman who has got a better chance of heaven, 
because in her may dwell a seed of supernatural 
faith or the admiring picture of ] the poor nun 
who ^ points to God’s wounds as imprinted on her 
hands and feet and side, though she herself has been 
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instrumental in their formation.’ ^ She is a liar 
or a hysterical ■ patient, says hlunt English eommon- 
sense, echoed, by Kingsley.; but ■Ne.wmaii condones 
her offence in coiisideration of the lively faith from 
vhieli it sprang. On his version, the contrast is one 
between the world and the Church, between care for 
the external and transitory, and care for the enclosed 
and eternal. ^ We,’ he says, ‘ come to poor human 
nature as the angels of God; you as policemen.’ 
Nature ^ lies, like Lazarus, at your gate, Ml of sores. 
You see it gasping and panting with privations and 
penalties ; and jou sing to it, you dance to it, you show 
it your picture-books, you let off your fireworks, you 
open your menageries. Shallow philosophers ! Is this 
mode of going on so winning and persuasive that we 
should imitate it ? ’ ~ We, in short, are the physicians 
of the soul ; you, at best, the nurses of the body. 

Newman, so far, is the antithesis of Mill. He 
accepts that version of Christianity which is most 
diametrically opposed to the tendency of what is 
called modern thought. The Zeitgeist is a deluding 
spirit ; he is an incarnation of the wnrlcl, the flesh, 
and the devil. That two eminent thinkers should 
differ radically in their estimate of the world and its 
value, that the Church of one man’s worship should be 
the prison of another man’s reason, is not surprising. 
Temperament and circumstance, not logic, make the 
difference between a pessimist and an optimist, and 
^ Anglican Diff^cuUm, p. 238. ^ Ibid. p. 210. 
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social conditions have a more powerful influence than 
speculation in giving colour to the creeds of the day. 
Yet we may fairly ask for an explanation of the fact 
that one leader of men should express his conceptions 
by symbols which have lost all meaning for his contem- 
porary. The doctrine which, to Mill, seemed hopelessly 
obsolete, had still enough vitality in the mind of 
Newman to throw out fresh shoots of extraordinary 
vigour of growth. To account for such phenomena 
by calling one system reactionary is to make the facts 
explain themselves. The stream is now flowing east 
because it was before flowing west : — Such a reason 
can only satisfy those who regard ail speculation as 
consisting in a helpless and endless oscillation between 
antagonist creeds. To attempt any adequate explana- 
tion, however, would be nothing less than to write the 
mental history of the last half-century. A more 
limited problem may be briefly discussed. What, we 
may ask, is the logic by which, in the last resort, 
Newman would justify his conclusions ? The reason- 
ing upon which he relies may be cause or effect ; it 
may have prompted or been prompted by the osten- 
sible conclusions ; but, in any case, it may show us 
upon what points he comes into contact wuth other 
teachers. No one can quite cut himself loose from 
the conditions of the time ; and it must be possible to 
find some point of intersection betw^een the two lines 
of thought, however widely they may diverge. 

The task is the easier because Mill is not separated 
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from NeAYiiiaii, as he was separated from Coleridge 
or Maurice, by radical differences of intellectual tem- 
perament. Newman is, like Mill, a lover of the broad 
daylight ; of clear, definite, tangible statements. 
There is no danger with him of losing ourselves in 
that mystical haze which the ordinary common-sense 
of mankind irritates and bewilders. From the age of 
fifteen, he tells us, dogma has been the fundamental 
principle of his religion^ Upon this point he has 
nothing to retract or to repent. ^ Liberalism ' w'as his 
enemy, because by liberalism he meant the anti-dog- 
matic principle; the principle which would convert 
religion into a sentiment, and therefore, for him, into 
a dream and a mockery. No one, of course, could be 
more sensitive to the mysterious element of theology ; 
but, in his AueAV, that dogma is not the less definite for 
being mysterious. If, on one side, it leads us to the 
abysses wdiere the highest reason faints, yet, on the 
other, it may serve as a basis for truths as clear-cut, 
and peremptory as those of the physical sciences. 

The resemblance might be extended to another 
point. Newman has a scepticism of his own, which 
sometimes coincides with and sometimes exceeds 
the scepticism of Mill. He exceeds it, for he some- 
times sanctions that dangerous mode of apology 
which AYOuld destroy the validity of the reasoning 
process itself in order to evade reasonable conclusions. 
Such, for example,is the remarkable passage in Avhich 
^ Apologia j p. 120. 

N 2 
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he meets the objection from the incompatible asser- 
tions of Scripture and science as to the motion of the 
siiB, by saying that till we know what motion is we may 
sni^pose both the apparently contradictory assertions 
to be true.^ So again, in the ' Grammar of Assent/ 
our belief in the uniformity of Nature is regarded as an 
illogical conclusion of the imagination, - a doctrine which 
he shared with the purely empirical school, but pushes 
to a practical application which they would regard, as 
unauthorised. Here, as in so many cases, the typical 
dogmatist is more sceptical than the typical sceptic. 

It is more noteworthy that Newman frequently 
insists upon the doctrine that physical science is con- 
sistent with atheism. ^It is a great question,’ he 
says, ‘ whether atheism is not as philosophically con- 
sistent with the phenomena of the physical world as 
the doctrine of a creative and governing power.’ And, 
therefore, he admits Hume’s argument against 
miracles to be valid from a purely scientific aspect of 
things.^ Elsewhere he admits the argument from 
design (though not the argument from order) to be 
inconclusive.'^ The statement, however qualified, falls 
in with the common assertion that a logical mind 

^ Theory of Iteligious Belief p. 850, This sentence, says the 
author of the Nevmis of Faiths finally destroyed his faith in Dr. 
Newman (Nemesis of Faiths p. 158, second edition). 

2 Grammar of Assent (second edition, 1878), pp. 78, 855. 

^ University Sermons, p. 194 ; also in Theory of Beligiovs Belief, 
pp. 186-7. 

University Sermons, p. 70. It is right to add Br. Newman’s 
qualification of this statement: ‘ P%sicaZ phenomena tahen by them- 
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must embrace either atheism or Catholicism.^ The 
powerful passage which opens the General Answer to 
Mr. Kiiigslev’ in the 'Apologia/ admits not only that 
it is hard to state the argument for theism with pre- 
cise logical shape, but that a contemplation of the 
world would lead to 'atheism, pantheism, or poly- 
theism,' were it not for the Divine voice which is 
uttered throngii the conscience.- Either there is no 
God, or He is separated from his creatures. The 
world is ' out of joint with the purposes of its Creator.’ 
Hume would infer that we cannot argue to a God 
from the world ; Newman, that as we know of a God, 
we must postulate a mysterious separation. 

Although Newman is as certain of God’s exist- 
ence as his own, it is plain that much of this falls 
in with the argument, for example, of Mill’s essay on 
Theism. His conviction is founded on a voice to 
which atheists are deaf ; but in the interj)retation of 
the testimony open to both parties, the divergence 
is only one of degree. There is, however, a character- 
istic difierenee in the mode of approaching the pro- 
blem. Though Newman’s writings abound in acute 
logical discussions, they deal very little with the purely 

selves, that is, apart from psychological phenomena, apart from 
moral considerations, apart from the moral principles by which they 
must be interpreted, and apart from the idea of Ood, which wakes up 
in the mind under the stimulus of intellectual training. The ques- 
tion is, whether physical phenomena logically teach us, or, on the 
other hand, logically remind us of the being of a God.* — Note to 
University Sermons, p. 194. 

^ Apologia, p. 323. Ibid. pp. 377, 379. 
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pliilosopMeal question. There is no direct argument y, 
for example, as to the various metaphysical reasonings 
upon which theism has been defended or impugned. 
Such arguments have, of course, presented themselves 
to his mind ; but they have not sunk into it, and modi* 
fied the structure of his thought. He denounces pan- 
theism, atheism, and other forms of unbelief, but is not 
interested in their origin or logical meaning. He takes 
for granted that his hearers think of them witli horror, 
and possibly he feels himself that there wmild be irre- 
verence in the open discussion of such sacred topics. 

His scepticism is of the historical variety. It 
implies the profound conviction that, although a 
reality as well as a show of demonstration is pro- 
ducible to duly-prepared minds for the central doctrine 
of the faith, yet, as a matter of plain, undeniable fact, 
no system of independent demonstrative theology, 
such as philosophers have dreamed, has ever esta- 
blished itself in the world. Theology cannot assume a 
place amongst the sciences, which rest on their own 
basis, and require no adventitious aids to commend 
themselves to the unassisted intellect. Perhaps men 
ought to be, but they are not in fact, convinced by the 
whole array of theological argument. 

Some such scepticism is implied in that historical 
method which, in one shape or other, is the great inno- 
vating instrument of modern thinkers. Mill’s weak 
side is, perhaps, his inadequate appreciation of its 
efficacy and applicability. The school, on the other 
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hand, of which Newman is the chief leader ow’es 
what philosophical interest it possesses chiefly to its 
sense of the coiitmuity of history, and consequently 
of the importance of an historical mode of approaching 
religions and other problems. Doctrines of evolution, 
development, and so on, from which the historical 
method is a corollaiy, imply that further light is to 
be sought by a more systematic interrogation of a 
wider experience, and, consequently, fall in with the 
belief that the attempts to settle the plan of the uni- 
verse by direct inspection of ideas existing ready-made 
in our own minds are doomed to inevitable failure. 
It is needless to speak of the potency of the ne^v 
method, which has for the first time rendered possible 
an approach to a scientific treatment of religious^ 
ethical, and political problems. Perhaps it is more to 
the purpose to note briefly that it is a natural but 
mischievous illusion to infer that such methods can 
dispense with philosophy. The logic of facts does not 
lie on the surface, to be picked up by the first observer 
who comes by, but requires a collateral process of 
preparing and testing and corresponding logical ap- 
paratus. Newman's waitings seem to afford many 
curious illustrations of the consequences of this 
erroneous a|)plication of a sound method, and the 
fallacies into which the subtlest thinker may fall wiien 
his mind is not carefully guarded against the pre- 
possessions which make historical arguments illusory. 

Certain significant tendencies reveal themselves in 
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Ms earlier writings. Virtually ignoring infidelity, lie 
recognises Ms cMef adversary in popular Pro- 
testantism. ^TMs great and deadly foe/ lie says, 
speaking of Ms former allies after liis own con- 
version, their scorn and their laughing-stock, was 
that imbecile, inconsistent thing called Protestant- 
ism.' ^ The special ground of this scorn may be 
gathered from the Lectures on Justification.’ They 
are, indeed, by no means easy reading, for every page 
indicates tbe nature of the author’s intellectual 
food. Extinct controversies are resuscitated ; we plod 
through w’eary scholastic distinctions and refinements 
■derived from our outworn metaphysical systems ; and 
when reason, perplexed by these subtleties, fails to 
discriminate the blended elements of grace and nature, 
we are ordered to prostrate ourselves before long 
chains of texts, where criticism would be profanity. 
We are expressly warned, indeed,- against ^ philoso- 
phising,’ or trying to reach ' general vie\vs,’ instead 
of entering the ^strait and lowly gate of the Holy 
Jerusalem’ with bowed heads and e^'es bent to the 
■earth. Had Newman never emerged from this region 
of theological special pleading, the eloquence which 
occasionally animates the logic would not have saved 
Ms works from the moths. 

The essence, however, of his criticism is clear and 
to the purpose. He argues that the Protestant doc- 
trine of faith is an unfounded theory, and that hence 

^ Anglican Difficulties^ p. 120. * Justification (1838), p. 323. 
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tlie T^iiole theology reared upon it is ' shadowy and 
unreal ’ ; ^ whilst the creed is a dry heap of technical 
jargon, the practical tendency is to reduce religion to 
a mere sentiment, xis^ the Lutheran leaven spread, 
he says elsewhere,^ faith became severed from truth 
and knowledge, and religion degenerated into a seiiti- 
inentai pietism. Luther tried (that is the summary 
of his historical view in the lectures on Justification)^ 
to save men from the bondage to wnrks and obser- 
vances by his doctrine of faith ; but he left them in 
bondage to their feelings. He introduced a more subtle 
shape of self-reliance, by dispensing with the ordinances 
of the Church in favour of certain personal emotions. 

■\Yhatever the force of this criticism as against 
Luther or modern Protestants, it simply ignores the 
philosophical difficulty. Luther’s attack upon ‘ w^orks 
and observances ’ had logical consequences which he 
did not contemplate. The assertion that man can 
have no merit as towards his Creator fits into a 
philosophy which is radically destructive, not only of 
the abuses of an ecclesiastical system, but of the very 
groundwork of ail such systems. It is blasphemous, 
says the Protestant, to suppose that the performance 
of an outw^ard rite can alter the position of a man in 
the eyes of God, and that dipping a child in water can 
affect its spiritual condition. Man must be judged 
by his intrinsic nature, not by the accidents of his 


' Justification^-^, 300. ^ Idea of a University (fourth edit.), p. 28. 

Justificaticniy -g. dSd, 
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position. But, if so, liis works can be Talua))lG only 
as the fruit of his nature ; and since he did not make 
his own nature, he cannot be responsible for it. 
Eeciprocal claims between the pots iind the potter are 
radically absurd. Thus, attacking the supernatural 
claim of the Church, you are inevitably gliding into 
pantheism; for you are, in fact, substituting the 
philosophical conception of a first cause for the 
anthropomorphic conception implied in the whole 
ecclesiastical system. 

The tendency of their own logic was concealed 
from Protestants by their use of the old phraseology. 
Such doctrines as that of imputed merit really meant 
the denial of all real merit, along with the affectation of 
preserving it as a mere legal fiction. The Protestants 
of later times preserved the mask whilst they lost 
the living force beneath. Their serious arguments 
fell to the rationalists, whilst they clung to the set of 
phrases under which the meaning had been covered. 
And thus Newman, ignoring throughout the philo- 
sophical objection, has a cheap victory over the 
feeble deposit of barren technicality which had been 
left behind. He can tear to pieces, with leonine 
vigour, the mere suits of clothes, when the man has 
stepped out of them. Protestantism, in fact, was an 
unstable compound of elements which refused to 
enter into permanent combination. The rationalism 
and the inherited superstition had decomposed ^ giving 
rise in the process to all manner of heterogeneous 
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prodiietSj each containing in itself a principle of 
antagonism and decay. 

Here, then, we ha"ve the implicit application of a 
course of criticism which became, as , we shall , see, 
the leading principle of Newman’s method. Any 
student of his controTersial writings, such as the 
^ Prophetical Office of the Church ’ and the ‘ Essay 
on Development,’ which mark successive stages of his 
opinions, must be struck by one remark. The man, 
he wdli say, is an Anglican, or has become a Catholic. 
Why does he not defend himself by proving his creed 
to be true ? Let him apply an a jyriori or an d ])osteriori 
test, as he pleases ; exhibit its philosophical founda- 
tion, or accept any straightforward mode of con- 
fronting it with facts. But, instead of this apparently 
most natural method, we are involved in a laborious 
indirect process. Instead of examining, with an earlier 
school of apologists, the evidence external or internal 
of the position, our attention is invited at length to 
apparently superficial analogies, such as the relation 
between Anglicans and semi-Arians, or to the question 
of the internal consistency of the creed, instead of 
its correspondence to facts. A false theory, it is 
obvious to remark, may within its owui limits be as 
consistent as a true one: the Ptolemaic as the 
Copernican astronomy ; and w^e test their merits by 
seeking for facts compatible with one alone of the 
rival doctrines. Why not apply the same method to 
theological controversy ? 
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The answer has been already virtually suggested. 
Some such method is necessary when approaching 
the problem from the historical side. The historical 
scepticism assumes that direct methods of proof arc 
practically inconclusive in such matters. History 
seems to show, on a first inspection, that all pliilo- 
Sophies have been defended with equal plausibility, 
and generate endless and internecine controversy. 
But it suggests at the same time another kind of 
test. For questions as to the logical validity, %Ye 
may substitute questions as to the practical vitality 
of creeds. If we assume that creeds live in pro- 
portion to the amount of truth which they contain, 
the plainest facts written on the very surface of his- 
tory will tell us which are the truest. Xewmon's 
theory of development has a real analogy to the 
scientific theories which use the same name. Tlie 
development of a system of belief may be compared 
to the development of a species under natural selec- 
tion. Amongst the varieties of belief which are 
constantly generated, some have and some have not 
the vital force necessary to vSecure their permanence. 
Some creeds, again, survive for a period, though their 
principle of life is rather artificial than natui*aL 
They are analogous to the breeds of animals which 
are maintained by cultivation, that is, by being kept 
by external force under a, special set of conditions. 
They live in our gardens, but would perish or revert 
to the original type if transplanted to the woods. As 
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the gardener manages to preserve a hybrid plant in 
his hot-hoiises, the statesman preserves the artificial 
equilibrium of a body whieh^ left to itself, would 
split into its natural elements. There could not be 
a better commentary upon this theory than in the 
opening lectures upon Anglican Difficulties. There 
are, he says, various kinds of life. ^ The life of a 
plant is not the same as the life of an animated being : 
and the life of the body is not the same as the life 
of the intellect; nor is the life of the intellect the 
same in kind as the life of grace ; nor is the life of 
the Church the same as the life of the State.’ And 
he proceeds to argue, with admirable vigour, that the 
life of the Church of England is something quite 
different from the life of the Catholic Church. The 
difference is, briefly, that the Church of England is 
analogous to an artificial rather than a natural pro- 
duct. It is Erastian in principle ; it is held together 
by Acts of Parliament, and is an engine created of 
statesmen in aid of the policeman. It is not the 
incarnation of a system of thought, possessing an 
independent vitality, and moulding the society which 
it animates. 

So soon as Newman had fairly grasped his 
method, such a conclusion was so obvious that one 
rather wonders that he should not have reached it 
sooner. The ^ Lectures on the Prophetical Office of 
the Church ’ represent the most coherent phase of 
his Anglican teaching. He still inclines to the view 
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that Eome is Antichrist, but assigns as a main 
reason of this theory that very fact of the extreme 
plausibility, soon to become the conclusive logical 
force, of its pretensions* The book, thrice rewritten, 
and the product of three years’ labour,^ shows by its 
tentative and hesitating tone, and even by the eager-- 
ness with which some Eomanist dogmas are assailed, 
the uncertainty of its author’s position* The ground 
under his feet has a hollow sound. The method is 
significant of the principles already indicated. Pro- 
testantism, he says in the introduction, has shown 
by its history that it tends to infidelity.- And the 
reason is clear. Controversies wdtli Protestants are 
'easy to handle, but interminable, being disputes 
about opinions: but those with Eomanists arduous, 
but instructive, as relating rather to matters of fact.’ ^ 
In other words, philosophising tends to hopeless 
scepticism : and the remedy is the appeal to history. 
Private judgment, as he argues at length,'^ is liable to 
so many illusions that it cannot lead to agreement. 
We must, therefore, turn to the old Catholic test uf 
Yincentiiis, and try to discover what is that doctrine 
which has been held ' ahvays, everywdiere, and by all.’ 
To apply this test is to show historically that the 
Church of England may be legitimately affiliated to 
that primitive Church whose unity w^as a visible and 
palpable phenomenon, not a matter of careful in- 

^ Apologia, p. 140. Prophetical Office (1837), p. 25. 

3 Tbvh p. 50. Ibid. Lect. V,*' 
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ference and accommodation. The difficulties of such 
a task are candidly admitted in the introduction, and 
are obvious in the very structure of the book. For, 
in the first place, we are led to so complex a theory 
as to the mode of combining the authority of Scrip- 
ture, antiquity, and Cathohcity, and confining withm 
due limits the exercise of private judgment, that we 
are evidently in presence of an artificial, and there- 
fore easily destructible, theory.’ And, in the next 
place, whatever may be said for the via media which 
results from this eclectic method, and however clearly 
it may be traced to the great English divines of the 
seventeenth century, it is open to the conclusive 
objection that it has ‘ never existed except on paper.’ 2 
Newman candidly puts this difficulty in its full 
foice, and admits that its advocates may seem to be 
‘mere antiquarians and pedants, amusmg themselves 
with Ulusions or learned subtleties, and unable to 
grapple with things as they are. We tender no 
proofs to show that our view is not self-contradictory, 
and, if set in motion, would not fall to pieces, or 
start off in different directions at once.’ Admitting 
that there is force in these objections, he still thinks 
the experiment of forming such a creed worth trying, 
and urges some historical considerations to show that 
Anglicanism has really enjoyed some independent 
vitality. It is not, however, by a doctrine thus 
hesitatmgly announced, criticised so freely by its 
" Prophetical Office, p. 160. a Ibid. -p. 20. 
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teacher, and openly admitted to be in some sense an 
experiment, that serious thinkers are to be attracted, 
or the creeds of the mass moulded and dominated. 
The vital inconsistency which underlies the whole 
could not be exiaressed more vigorously than by its 
author at a later period. Turning unsparingly upon 
those who had stopped at the point from which he 
advanced, he asks them some unanswerable questions. 
Their religion, he says, is eclectic and original, and 
yet they claim the authority of Catholic prescription, 
' Say you go by any authority whatever, and I shall 
know Avhere to find you. ... But do not come to 
me with the latest phase of opinion which the world 
has seen, and protest to me that it is the oldest.’ 
The Anglo-Catholic admits that he has begun lyy 
doubting the authority of some creed in which lie was 
bred. Then he read the Bathers, and determined 
w^hich of their works were genuine ; ^ which of them 
apply to all times, and which are occasional ; wliat 
opinions are private, what authoritative ; what they 
only seem to hold, what they ought to hold ; what 
are fundamental, what ornamental. Having tlius 
measured, and cut, and put together my creed by my 
own proper intellect, by my own lucubrations, and 
differing from the wdiole world in my results, I dis~ 
tinctly bid you, I solemnly warn you, not to do as I 
have done, but to take what I have found, to revere 
it, to use it, to believe it, for it is the teaching of 
the old Fathers, and of your mother, the Gluirch of 
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England/ ^ The end of sacii a creed holds, it is 
clear, no proportion with the beginning. Yon claim 
for a mere arbitrary patchwork the authority due to 
an organic system of ideas wdiieh can prove its 
vitality by the ' active unity and integrating virtue ’ ^ 
of the Church of which it has been the animating 
principle. 

Xewman, then, had been on a false scent. He 
had been really in search of a creed which might 
claim to have been the soul of a flourishing and 
vigorous organistn. He had found only a creed 
which, if it had ever been a working force, might 
have justified the claim of the Church which held it 
to be the most legitimate offshoot of such an organism. 
To recognise the fact that he had been put off with 
vacant chaff in place of grain, and taken a mechanism 
for a vital growth, was with him to become a Catholic ; 
and the essay on Development shows the form in 
wiiich the final solution presented itself to his 
mind. 

The years following the composition of the ‘ Pro- 
phetical Office’ were devoted to various works, his- 
torical and speculative, wffiich had more or less 
bearing upon the lia m>edia tlieoxj. That theory 
suddenly and totally collapsed, and the blow came 
from a remarkable quarter. The first doubt was 
suggested by the history of the Moiiophysite con- 
troversy. The final catastrophe ’was brought about 
^ Anglican Lifficnlties, ig. 134. : Ibid. p. 258. 
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by tlie affair of the Jerusalem bishopric J Newman 
himself has a quiet smile at the apparent oddity 
of a conversion occasioned by the study of that 
sene-v 'old Eutycles/ and by so futile a project as 
the Jerusaleiii scheme. One may remark in passing, 
that \Yhilst Newman was thus occupied with eccle- 
siastical history, Mill was working into shape his 
theory of induction. The same years saw the incuba- 
tion of the system of Logic and the tlieory of Develop- 
ment. The importance attached by Ncjwinan to 
apparently trifling points is a natural consequence of 
his point of view. The great discoveries of scicaice 
may depend upon the careful examination of some 
insignificant phenomenon. And if we cont(3mplate 
Catholicism, in a similar way, as one of the greatest 
facts in the world’s history, we may find the most 
unequivocal manifestation of its laws of growth in 
some apparently trifling series of events. Ilenoimcing 
the attempt to judge of its doctrine by direct tests, we 
have to consider how the organism behaves itself 
under given conditions. It is not the magnitude of 
the event, but its fitness to test the assumed principle, 
wdiich is important in this relation. The history of 
the Monophysite controversy served as the record of 
an experiment judiciously devised to lay bare certain 
principles whose bearing might afterwards be verified 
on a larger scale. 

The purpose of the theory of Development is to 
^ A;pologia,j^-p, 20 ^, 24 : 0 . 
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exhibit b}^ historical facts what he elsewhere calls the 
" active unity and integrating virtue of the see of 
Peter.’ It records the process by which Newman 
convinced himself that the Catholic faith diifers from 
the doctrine of Anglicanism as a living organism from 
a dead mechanism. The method, once more, implies 
the old scepticism. Newman does not say that 
there are no 'eternal truths .... which all acknow- 
ledge in private,’ but that there are none sufficiently 
commanding to be the basis of public union and 
action. The only general persuasive in matters of 
conduct is authority; that is, when truth is in ques- 
tion, a judgment which we consider superior to our 
own.^ We must not, therefore, prove the doctrine, 
but discover the authority, for authority is, in a sense, 
self-evidencing. Its historical manifestation, its 
demonstrable unity, efficacy, and persistency will 
establish its claims upon our allegiance. Newman’s 
method is, therefore, to trace these attributes in the 
history of the Church. In his language, this is to 
prove that Catholic theology is a legitimate develop- 
ment, instead of a corruption, of the primitive faith. 
The tests which he applies, though they do not affect 
to be discriminated with logical accuracy, indicate the 
result sufficiently. 

The first test of a true development is the obvious 
one of the preservation of the type. A corruption 
destroys, as a development preserves, the essential 
^ Development (1845), p. 128. 
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idea of a system. The second, is the continuity of 
principles. Doctrines expand according to the pecu- 
liarities of the receiving mind and society; hut, so 
long as they are true to their law, they have a certain 
character or genius, which can be felt when it cannot 
be explained. In fact, a breach of continuity would 
be marked by a discord corresponding to some hidden 
inconsistency in the theory. Thirdly, as in the 
physical world life implies grow’th, so doetrmes, like 
organisms, must have a power of assimdation ; and 
the more vigorous the growth the greater the power. 
Fourthly, a true development implies anticipations, 
for we shall often detect the rudimentaiy gei'ms of 
the principles which are afterwards fully incorporated. 
Fifthly, true development implies logical sequence. 
Ideas grow in the mind of a man or of society by a 
spontaneous and silent process, not by direct conscious 
reasonmg. But when they have thus grown, they 
are, if legitimate, capable of being analysed and 
methodised by the logical faculty. The process is not 
carried on systematically, but the logical character of 
the result reached by spontaneous co-operation of 
many minds is a test that it has been ‘ a true develop- 
ment, not a perversion or corruption, from its evident 
naturalness.’ * Their growth has been moulded, one 
may say, by an implicit logic, which comes to light 
when the whole is complete. Sixthly, a true develop- 
ment implies that the added doctrines are preservative 

* Demlopnenti p. 82 . 
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of the original creed. They corroborate and illustrate, 
instead of contradicting or arresting. And, seventhly, 
we have the test of chronic continuance. A heresy 
includes a principle of inconsistency, and therefore 
dies out in a comparatively short period. It has not 
the true vital principle, but is an unstable amalgam 
of truth with error. 

Supposing that Newman is accurate in the appli- 
cation of his tests, the cogency of the argument 
is undeniable. The only complaint, indeed, is that it 
is not pushed far enough. He has called attention to 
a most important method ; and though he is naturally 
anxious to disclaim originality, it may be presumed 
that the principle had at least never been stated with 
any approach to the same fulness and vigour. The 
historical test, thus understood, supplies us with a 
stringent method for philosophical investigations. 
The %cts that a creed will Lwork,’ that a certain 
intellectual harmony exists amongst its adherents 
which enables them unconsciously to arrive at logically 
coherent results, that it can assimilate beneficial and 
eject hurtful materials, that it can be regarded as a 
whole in such a sense that we can trace the rise of 
component doctrines from their earliest germs to their 
fullest expression, that it has a vitality denied to its 
occasional offshoots, prove undoubtedly that it is a real 
creed, and not a mere sham and mechanical con- 
trivance, Everyone who feels the utter impossibility 
of attaining to a true philosophy by his own unaided 
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■exertions, who realises the extent to which the in- 
dividual must depend upon the race for his doctrines 
as well as his material wants, must feel that the only 
alternative to complete scepticism is, as Newman 
urges, the affiliation of his own beliefs to some such 
system of belief. Truth can only be definitively 
established when it has been exposed to, and fully 
answered, the application of such tests in the widest 
possible sense. Verification by an individual is not 
comparable to verification by ages or generations. 
The voice of mankind must override the opinion of 
the acutest solitary thinker. And, further, the argu- 
ment as against Anglicanism and ria hialia con- 
trivances might well appear conclusive. If truth, and 
the whole truth, is to be found in either system, it 
must certainly be in the living system, and not in the 
accidental aggregate of dogmas put together by states- 
men and eclectic reasoners. 

Newman naturally contemplated nothing wider 
than this contrast. Protestantism he re^‘eeted because 
he held — and surely with justice— that history proved 
it to be the half-way house to infidelity. The choice 
thus lay between Anglicanism and Catholicism. But 
suppose that we do not shrink from the rationalist 
solution, the argument loses its cogency. For, in tlie 
first place, it is obvious to remark that the harmony 
and vitality of Catholicism implies a relative, not an 
absolute, value. It shows that the creed was con- 
sistent, not that it was true ; that it was fitted for a 
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certain stage of development, not that it represents 
the final stage. In fact, it is clear that a similar 
harmony may be obtained from Fetichist, or Poly- 
theist, or Pantheist points of view. It shows that 
cei*tain fundamental conceptions underlie every appli- 
cation of the theory, and produce harmonious results, 
not that those conceptions are incapable of modifica- 
tion or destruction. The creed flourishes so long as 
they are alive. But are they immortal ? The logical 
superiority challenged for Catholicism over Pro- 
testantism exists in this sense, that Catholicism is a 
consistent development of ideas natural and universal 
at certain stages of thought, whereas Protestantism 
combines ideas characteristic of different stages. 
Hence, the Protestant is constantly re-opening ques- 
tions which the Catholic begs once for all. His creed 
is less coherent, but it does not even tend to follow 
that the part of it which he derives from the Catholic 
is the solid part. If atheism and Catholicism are 
both logically coherent, and if, we may add, the same 
may be said for every form of religion which has 
satisfied Newmian’s test of vitality, we are evidently 
only at the threshold of our inquiry. We have 
lessened the number of candidates ; we have reduced 
possible religions to a certain number of types ; but 
w^e have still to choose between them. 

And, secondly, it is obvious that, in seeking to 
defend Catholicism, Newman has really explained 
it. He has iiicidentally observed (in a passage just 
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quoted), that a develoi^ment is legitimate hevamp 
natural. That is precisely the point of tlie \Yliole. 
The imposing unity of the Catholic Churcli is the 
ground upon which its advocates have always relied ; 
and their ordinary arguments tend to imply tliat such 
consistency implies supernatural guidance. Tliut is, 
of course, Newman’s own view\ But wlint he lias 
really proved, by exhibiting and analysing so skilfully 
the sense in which such consistency can ha predicated 
of the Church, is precisely this ; that it is the work 
of natural laws. The consistency is the result of the 
spontaneous co-operation of many minds, guided liy 
that implicit and unconscious logic which results from 
a unity of fundamental conceptions. The logic has 
been felt before it has. been proved. This comes out 
curiously in various passages. Thus, foi.* example, he 
illustrates the development of Jewish policy by asking, 
^ Can any history wear a more h uman appearance than 
that of the rise and growth of the Chosen People ? ’ ^ 
That which had been predetermined in the r>ivine 
counsels is ‘ afterwards represented as the growth of 
an idea under successive emergences.’ Unlielievers 
hold, as he says, that the Messianic idea was gradu- 
ally developed in the minds of the Jews,- and grev' to 
full proportions by ‘ a mere human process ’ ; and his 
theory partly confirms this doctrine. It is sigmitleant, 
again, that he fairly admits that analogy tolls ‘ in one 
point of view ’ against all revelation, and therefore 
^ Develop7nentf p. 108. 
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against the continued existence of an external 
authority.^ And his answer appears to be simply 
that, if we admit any revelation, we may admit a per- 
manent and infallible guide. But for that guidance 
we should fall into permanent scepticism. From the 
infidel point of view it is, indeed, clear that an his- 
torical argument cannot be fairly applied to the 
support of an authority which, by its vei\y nature, 
contradicts all the necessary causes of historical 
inquiry. The existence of a Church such as he 
postulates becomes part of the explanation of the 
phenomenon. The advantages of a vast and highly- 
organised religious society are so obvious as to explain 
why it arose, and how it helped to give consistency 
and permanence to the creed which it embodied. 
Every proof of its utility is an explanation of its 
origin ; and history, fairly treated, would prove that 
the Church, like its creed, owes its power to the com- 
pleteness with which it satisfied the needs of a certain 
stage of social development. The more he demon- 
strates its utility, the greater the presumption that it 
was strictly a natural growth. 

And here comes in the final difficulty. The creed 
and the Church are to be tested by their working 
power. This is the meaning of that phrase which so 
profoundly affected him — securus judicat orhis ter- 
ranm.^ The ultimate test of a belief is its vitality — 
it proves its right by exercising its power. That is 
^ LeDelopnent, p. 122. - Apologia, p. 211. 
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true which will work. By all means. But then, 
how do you come to translate oi'his terranim l)y tba,t 
small part of the world which has for a certain period 
accepted the Catholic creed ? Why exclude the count- 
less religions which have dominated different ages aaid 
races ? Newman tells us elsewhere,- briefly, that the 
superior continuity and perfection of the civilisation 
of the races of Western Europe entitle them to be called 
by this imposing name, orUs tevraruni. Then apply 
your test fairly. The Catholic religion is the true one 
because it approved itself to those civilised races. If 
it approved itself more as they became more civilised 
the argument would be a powerful one. But the 
obvious and, indeed, loudly-proclaimed fact, is that a 
large part, and that the more civilised part of this 
very orlis terranim^ has rejected Catholicism avow’edly 
or virtually. It has ceased to dominate men in pro- 
portion as they had become more civilised. If, then, 
their acceptance of the creed is the proof of its truth, 
their rejection must surely be a proof of its error. 
Doubtless it contained truth, or it could not have 
flourished. It must have contained error, or it would 
not have pined. 

This is, indeed, the conclusive and culminating 
proof with many and most serious minds. They 
have judged Catholicism by its fruits, and reject it, 
not on particular arguments, but because the ^Yhole 
course of history proves it to be incompatible with iii- 

^ Idea of a University, p. 250. 
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tellectiial and social progress beyond a certain stage. 
It no longer satisfies Newman's tests; it lias lost 
its power of assimilation and of growth, and is fast 
becoming a dead system of extinct formulae. That is 
the contention. How does Newman meet it? By 
rejecting, as we have seen, the testimony of civili- 
sation ; by asserting that modern philosophy implies 
a deadening of the conscience ; by declaring that even 
superstition is better than modern illumination, and 
setting the testimony of the savage against the testi- 
mony of the philosopher. If his reasoning be sound, 
it is yet, in any case, an abandonment of his test. In 
fact, he is retreating from the historical method pre- 
cisely because, as a theologian, he can only half 
•accept a doctrine of development whilst retaining a 
belief in the arbitrary intervention of supernatural 
forces. His method is a corollary from the doctrine 
of evolution ; but, logically followed out, that method 
would destroy his conclusions. He escapes, therefore, 
by denjdng the truth of the doctrine which gives to 
his own teaching all its plausibility. 

Newman, however, is too good a logician not 
to feel the need of some further logical bases. To 
confront the world and modern thought he must have 
a less ambiguous standing-ground. He must show 
cause for rejecting the testimony which apparently 
•makes against him. And we shall see that he has in 
fact worked out an elaborate theory calculated to 
justify his method. In its less coherent shape, it 
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occurs in many of his earlier writings, but is first fully 
elaborated in the ' Grammar of Assent,’ and I shall 
therefore proceed to discuss it on the basis of that 
most remarkable book. 

The historical method, as understood by New- 
man, would test the value of a creed by its fruitful- 
ness, coherence, persistence, and power of assimi- 
lating congenial and rejecting alien matter, or, in a 
word, by its vitality. Such a method has two re- 
markable consequences- In the first place, it tends 
to set aside the direct and obvious tests of the old- 
fashioned apologists. We need not ask, with the 
philosophers, whether the creed gives a worthy or 
intelligible conception of the universe; for such 
inquiries only lead into the endless labyrinth of 
metaphysical argumentations. We need not inquire, 
with the critics, into the evidence for particular his- 
torical statements ; for the facts are intelligible only as 
, part of a vast and complex evolution, which must be 
appreciated as a whole before it can be understood 
in detail. And, in the second place, the method lays 
particular stress upon the process by which ideas 
'percolate’ (as Newman somewhere says) by other 
than directly logical means. The dogmas of tlie 
creed are not revealed in full scholastic precision 
and nicety of definition. They are not reasoned out, 
like mathematical propositions, by direct demonstra- 
tion. The germs are planted by revelation; they 
grow spontaneously in the minds of believers, obeying 
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a law wliicli is not consciously apprehended, but 
which may be afterwards elicited, and which becomes 
more manifest as the process is developed. Once 
seized, it may be stated as a logical formula; but 
during the earlier period it is in the state of implicit 
logic — an informing and animating principle, not a 
recognised and avowed law of belief. 

Some kind of logical organon is required, as I 
have already tried to point out, in order to extract 
from this theory an available logical test. The 
truth of a theory must be the ultimate reason for 
believing it ; and the question is, briefly, How from 
the vitality of a creed are we to infer its truth ‘? An 
answer is attempted in the 'Grammar of Assent’; 
and the theory expounded in that book harmonises 
throughout with that which is implied in the doctrine 
of development. The method of classification adopted 
is the same in both cases. Creeds, according to the 
historical theory, are measurable according to their 
degrees of vitality ; and so the ' Grammar of Assent ’ 
opens with an elaborate scale of assents or beliefs, 
varying from the faintest to the most vivid, and from 
the most abstract to the most concrete. Beliefs, that 
is, are classified by their fitness to form part of a 
vigorous creed. The faculty whose existence is pos- 
tulated in the doctrine of development, that by which 
the mind draws remote inferences without a conscious 
syllogistic process, is now carefully analysed, and re- 
ceives the name of the Illative Sense. And, finally, 
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we are again struck by the absence of the direct 
logical method, A Grammar of Assent,, one would 
say, ought to correspond to a treatise on logic. We 
ought to assent to true proi)ositions, and therefore 
should begin by inquiring what is the test of truth. 
But the very name of the treatise seems designedly 
calculated to set aside such inquiries, and contem- 
plates at Jeast the- possMit^^^ between the 

--•“faculty of believing and the faculty of perceiving the 
truth. The method, as we shall see, is calculated 
— whether designedly or not— to evade the purely 
logical question. Indeed, Newman lays it down as 
a principle that tin no class of concrete reason- 
ings .... is there any ultimate test of k and 
error in our reasonings besides the trustworthiness of 
the illative sense that gives them its sanction.’ ^ Our 
duty is to cultivate that faculty, and then trust im- 
plicitly to its decisions. 

The meaning of this will appear as we proceed; 
but it is important to notice at once the precise 
nature of Newman’s problem. He is investigating, one 
may say, the physiology of belief in the individual, 
as he before considered the physiology of religious 
faith in a society. He looks upon belief from outside 
as a phenomenon which is to be examined, and whose 
laws are to be discovered by observation. The 
problem is, in truth, this— What are the general condi- 
tions of belief? How do men, as a fact, reach the 
‘ Qrammar of Assent^ p. 352. 
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state of mind called ^ certitude V? If an exliaiistiYe 
answer could be given, we should know the laws of 
belief. But it must be distinctly observed that ‘ la^v’ 
is here used in its scientific, not in its narrower and 
more proper sense . The code investigated is not that 
imposed by logic, but that which is necessarily and 
always obeyed by the working of the human mind. We 
are seeking the laws of all belief, not the laws of right 
belief; and our theory w-oiild explain the growth of error 
just as much as the growth of sound knowledge. Every 
opinion, true or false, must necessarily obey the laws 
of thought, when the phrase is used in this sense; 
and it is a further and different question which of 
the opinions generated are true, or, in. other words, 
correspond to the facts. Logic may be regarded from 
this point of view as a particular province of the 
wider science of belief in general, and it is with 
that wider science that- Newman is primarily con- 
cerned. It will require a distinct step to reach the 
purely logical problem. Before that step is made, his 
conclusions may be useful in discriminating between 
real and sham beliefs, but do not touch the distinc- 
tion between true and false beliefs. He may help us 
to tell in what cases a man actually does believe, or, 
ill his language, gives a full assent to a dogma; but 
he has, so far, nothing to do with the logical value of 
the assent. 

The tivo questions, it is true, are closely connected, 
and maybe even said ultimately to coincide. If, in 
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fact, we should discover that certain heliefs are neces- 
sary-— that is, that every rational lieing is forced to 
accept them under all circumstances — the theory of 
belief would give a basis for the narrower theory of 
logic. A strictly necessaiy belief would, indeed, ].)e 
implied in erroneous as well as in sound reasoning, 
and could not supply a test for discriminating truth 
from error. But a belief may be of such a character 
that we admit it when once presented to us, though 
we have previously not thought about it ; or, wliilst 
admitting it, we may not have evolved its remoter 
consequences. The general theory of belief may be 
useful as revealing and defining such necessary beliefs. 
Their existence would be proved by one theory, and 
taken as a touchstone of all reasoning in the other. 
Such, of course, whether we call them necessary or 
not, are the beliefs expressed in Euclid’s axioms or 
the doctrine of the uniformity of Nature. The logi- 
cian must accept the belief as an ultimate fact, whilst 
he leaves the problem of its origin to the psychologist. 

For the present it is enough to note the obvious 
difference between the two provinces of inquiry, and 
the danger of confounding them. If every condition 
which in fact determines belief were taken to be there- 
fore a condition of logical belief, we should sanction 
every possible error. If, on the otlier hand, logical 
conditions were regarded as the sole causes which in 
fact determine belief, we should certainly Iiave, as 
Newman conclusively shows, a most inadequate view 
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of the way in which belief, and even sound belief, is 
in fact originated and propagated. Meanwhile, as 
Newman is primarily concerned with the wider 
theory of belief in general, he produces a Grammar 
of Assent instead of a logic ; a theory of the methods 
by which men are convinced, not of the methods by 
which doctrines are proved; and an account of the 
assumptions upon which creeds in fact rest, rather 
than an account of the marks by which we may 
recognise the verified assumptions entitled to be re- 
garded as established truths. 

So long as Newman remains within the limits 
thus prescribed his theory appears to be as unassail- 
able as it is admirably expounded. The propriety of 
the phraseology may be disputed; but the name 
* illative sense ’ undoubtedly corresponds to a real 
faculty or combination of faculties, and his use of it 
enables him to give an accurate analysis of a most 
important set of mental phenomena. It is true, as he 
says, that ‘ formal logical sequence is not, in fact, the 
method by which we are enabled to become certain of 
what is concrete.’ The real method is ‘ the cumula- 
tion of probabilities, independent of each other, arising 
out of the nature and circumstances of the particular 
case which is under review ; probabilities too fine to 
avail separately, too subtle and circuitous to be con- 
vertible into syllogisms, too numerous and various for 
such conversion, even were they convertible. As a 
man’s portrait differs from a sketch of him in having 
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not merely a continuous outline, but all its details 
filled in, and shades and colours laid on and liar-- 
Bionised together ; such is the multiform and intri- 
cate process of ratiocination necessary for our reach- 
ing him as a concrete fact, compared with the rude 
operation of syllogistic treatment.’ ^ Nothing could 
be better said, or more substantially true. Formal 
logic is rather a negative and a verifying than a positive 
and discovering process, and represents only a very 
small part of the actual oioeratioii by which we are 
guided, and necessarily guided, in all practical judg- 
ments. When I form an estimate of a man’s 
character, of the wisdom of a policy, of the truth of a 
creed, my mind is, in fact, determined by countless 
considerations, of which only a small part can be dis- 
tinctly tabulated and drawn out into articulate logical 
order. But, undeniable as this may be, the logical 
formulae may yet have a paramount importance. 
They do not constitute the whole line of defence, but 
they may give the key of the position. 

The point may require elueidation. Newman 
illustrates his position by a criticism of the aiithen- 
rieity of a passage in Shakespeare,- and shows with 
great felicity how short a cut we make to the decision 
of a question which involves almost countless con- 
siderations, when drawn out into full logical shape. 
I will venture to extend the illustration a little 
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■ further. One of the relevant arguments in discussing 
the authenticity of a Shakespearian passage is the 
character of the versification. A critic with a fine 
ear pronounces unhesitatingly that Wolsey’s speech 
in ' Henry VIIL ’ resembles Fletcher more than Shake- 
speare. A member of the New Shakespeare Society 
confirms this judgment by the application of a 
metrical test. He counts, for example, the propor- 
tion of stopped and unstopped lines, and decides that 
it corresponds to the proportion always found in 
Fletcher’s known writings, and never in Shake- 
speare’s. The counter of stops and syllables is able 
to put his argument into syllogistic shape ; the critic 
can only say that he has judged by his ear. 

Now, it is plain that both observers have been 
determined in part by the same consideration. The 
critic may have been guided by innumerableHike- 
nesses, which are too delicate to be put into words, 
and of which he is not even distinctly conscious. 
Blithe has also been guided, though unconsciously, 
by the characteristic which his humble colleague has 
measured. He has felt the peculiarity, though he 
has not discovered its cause. A critic is a good one 
in proportion as he is sensitive to the most refined 
and delicate differences ; he is scientific in proportion 
as he can give an accurate and verifiable analysis of 
the nature of those differences ; and, of course, the 
two powers are distinct, and differently developed. 
One man may be quickest at recognising the fact of 
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a likeness, and another ablest to assign the causes 
of such likeness as he recognises. 

When we compare the higher critic and his 
humble rival, it is clear that the intensitj' of con- 
viction may be the same to the observer himself. A, 
man with an exquisite intellectual taste can recognise 
the flavour of Shakespeare as distinctly as the epicure 
recognises a special vintage, and may be as absolutely 
perem|)tory in his conclusions. Moreover, he can 
form a judgment upon matters where the humbler 
word-counter is hopelessly at a loss. His sphere of 
reasoning envelops and transcends that of his rival. 
But his inference cannot be regarded as conclusively 
proved for anyone else. We all know that critics are 
often peremptory in proportion to their ignorance. 
The counter of syllables, on the other hOiiid, has 
proved beyond all doubt the fact which he asserts. 
There is undeniably such a likeness as he maintains, 
and in such a definite degree. The statement can 
be tested by every human being who possesses the 
faculty of counting, and there is, therefore, 3)o risk 
of a ^ personal error.’ It is convincing, as far as it 
goes, not only to himself, but to the whob;' world of 
rational beings, and may take its place as a definite 
objective truth. 

The relation of the two is admirably illustrate<l 
by Sancho Panza. Two of his uncles sat in judgment 
on a cask of wine. One said that it had a smack of 
leather, and the other that it smacked of iron. The 
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bystanders laughed ; but the uncles had the laugh 
on their side when the cask was drunk out, and an 
old key with a leather thong revealed at the bottom. 
The uncles were the fine critics who could recognise 
a truth as proved for them. It was not proved for 
the world till the unmistakable test came to light. 
They might, in fact, have been deceived by some 
personal error. But, as everybody can judge of iron 
and leather when they see and touch it, error became 
impossible. Then the private conviction passed into 
a universal objective truth. But unhesitating con- 
viction previously would have been unreasonable, 
except so far as there were independent reasons for 
admitting the infallibility of Sancho’s uncles. 

In all cases, from the simplest and most definite 
to the most complex and vague inferences, the ultimate 
ground of all inductive argument is the same, namely, 
the perception of likeness or unlikeness. The dif- 
ference is, that in some cases the characteristic is 
capable of strict measurement, in which all minds 
agree, whilst in others it is recognisable only by the 
acuter observers, and therefore with varying distinct- 
ness. In some cases we can only reach qualitative, 
whilst in others we can attain to quantitative analysis. 
Accordingly, the whole mass of human belief may be 
regarded as a chaotic nebula surrounding a solid 
nucleus of definitively-established truth. The core 
of permanent knowledge consists partly in those 
beliefs which can be expressed with mathematical 
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precision and exposed to definite tests, and partlj^ in 
those Yagiier and’ less tangible beliefs which may, 
nevertheless, be confirmed by such an overwhelming 
body of evidence from the coneurrent testimony of 
innumerable observers that doubt is practically ini- 
possible, Outside this core we have niultitudinoiis 
beliefs of all degrees of authority, dowm to the vaguest 
conjecture. But there is no definite separation 
between the inner and the outer sphere, A process 
of integration is continually taking place. New 
beliefs are constantly crystallising round the solid 
core and becoming definitely established, whilst 
others are dissipated or transformed by the progress 
of inquiry. 

Meanwhile it is an obvious fact that conviction 
follows a different law from proof. In many eases it 
outruns proof. A man may be as firniiy eoiivinced 
of the truth of an uncertain or a false proposition as 
of a demonstrable mathematical forniula. He may 
he right, if he has evidence open to no one else, 
whether by virtue of finer perceptions or of fuller 
knowledge. Or, on the other hand, conviction may 
fall short of proof. A man may disbelieve an esta- 
blished proposition, either because he is ignorant of 
its evidence, or incapable of estimating the evidence, 
or too indolent or prejudiced to estimate it fairly. 
The question, therefore, as to whether a doctrine is 
proved is distinct from the question as to whether 
it produces conviction on a given mind. One 
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problem is a logical one, and the other belongs to the 
theory of belief in general. 

If, indeed, we apply with Newman the purely 
empirical test, we may say that the ultimate criterion 
is the same. That is a true proposition in matters 
of fact (for we are not speaking of the so-called 
necessary, or d jyriori truths) which men actually 
believe when it is presented to their minds. We 
cannot get beyond the test of experience. Our beliefs 
in the general doctrine of the uniformity of Nature, 
which underlies ail empirical reasoning, still more in 
all specific truths as to the world of realities, are 
ultimately based upon or express the fact that all 
men do in fact accept them when distinctly set before 
them. Therefore, it may be urged, whenever men 
differ as to such truths, we must either hold ourselves 
in suspense or be convinced without sufficient evidence. 
This, it may be added, is the case in regard to all 
religious opinions ; and therefore we must choose 
between permanent scepticism or a dogmatic belief 
which dispenses with tangible proof by the help of 
the illative sense.’ Scepticism— an absolute suspense 
of judgment — is in such matters impossible, and we 
must therefore allow our beliefs to outrun our logic. 
This is specially true in such eases as are illustrated 
by the Shakespearian criticism, where the grounds 
of conviction are too comj)lex and delicate to be 
expressible in syllogistic form. In this whole sphere 
of opinion, including as one class all our religious 
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beliefs, we can only judge by the testimony of the 
illative sense, I perceive, by a process analogous to 
the use of the external senses, that this or that belief 
is on the whole congruous to my other establislied 
beliefs. Therefore it is true. I can go no further ; 
for all inference really comes to this in the last resort ; 
and the perception summed up in these wnrds is too 
complex for analysis or verification. It may happen 
that whilst you perceive the belief to be eongniouB, 
I perceive it to be incongruous. Therefore, it seems, 
what is true for you is false for me ; or there is no 
objective certainty, though there is subjective con- 
viction. Newman partly accepts this conclusion. ' A 
proof,’ he says, ^except in abstract demoijstration, 
has always in it, more or less, an element of the 
personal,’ ^ because the degree of conviction depends 
to some degree upon that kind of knowledge which 
entitles a man to be called an expert, and which varies 
from one man to another. 

Once more, if this be understood as part of the 
theory of belief, it is, I think, inidoul)tedly true. 
Conviction as to all matters of fact, nay, even as to 
mathematical proposjtions, does, I doubt not, vary 
most materially from man to man. Evidence of all 
kinds strikes people with very different force, accord- 
ing to their prepossessions, their poAver of reasoning, 
and so on; and the evidence accessible to ditfereut 
people, even in support of the commonest facts, may 

* Grammar of Assent^ p. BIO. 
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’?ary almost indefinitely. It is a truism, indeed, to 
say that, as things are, divergence of belief is 
inevitable ; that an ordinary man cannot help being 
a Catholic at Eome and a Mussulman at Mecca; 
or that Newman as naturally became a Eoman 
Catholic as Comte became a Positivist. And from 
this fact it is usual and proper to infer the duty of 
toleration and the absurdity, not of conviction, but 
' of dogmatism. I cannot help believing, but I have 
no right to make my belief, simply as my belief, a 
ground for demanding your belief. But, asserting 
all this as emphatically as possible, it is entirely 
irrelevant to the logical problem. Error is inevitable, 
but it is not therefore truth. When a man’s mind 
is constituted in a certain way, and certain evidence 
is brought before him, it will inevitably produce a 
certain opinion. That is as true as that any action 
whatever is a function of the organism and the 
medium. But it has simply no bearing upon the 
other question, whether the man’s mind is rational, 
or whether he deals with the evidence in accordance 
with logical rules. Those rules simply express the 
conditions which secure a conformity between opinion 
and fact. They are not, as I have said, A laws of 
thought ’ in the scientific sense of law, for they are 
constantly broken. They simply stalje the conditions, 
a neglect of which leads a man into error. And the 
fullest agreement that, as men are constituted, error 
is unavoidable does not prevent us from inquiring 
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which opinions have been reached by a logical and 
which by an illogical process. If, indeed, the 
difference between men’s minds were such that no 
two people could hold the same opinion, the pursuit 
of a truth independent of personal variation would 
be chimerical. But as the same conclusion may be 
reached by many different processes, we may hope to 
approximate by degrees to a general agreement, or, in 
other words, to a coincidence between proof and con- 
viction. Nor, again, does the difficulty of summing 
up and (so to speak) packing into a single formula the 
whole pith and essence of so complex an assent as 
that to the truth of a religion diminish in the slightest 
degree the importance of applying logical tests other 
than that of the direct testimony of the illative 
sense.’ That difficulty undoubtedly makes the pur- 
suit of truth a slow and complex operation. It proves 
that the co-operation of many minds and of many 
generations must be necessary for the eliminatkm of 
personal error — indeed, of more minds and more 
generations than have existed or perhaps ever will 
exist in the world. But though we cannot devise any 
direct crucial experiment upon which to stake onr 
conclusions, we can lay down rules, the observance of 
which will secure an approximation to trutli. A, 
religions system, for example, may involve historical 
statements which can be compared with established 
facts ; unless we are prepared to deny that there are 
any established facts in history. It contains, again, 
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innumerable pliilosopliic or scientific statements and 
implications capable of being tested by the ordinary 
methods which obtain certainty elsewhere. As the 
core of fixed knowledge grows by slow accretion, we 
obtain a larger basis for our inquiries and a more dis- 
tinct perception of its tendency to combine with or 
destroy the religious dogmas. 

Such tests are, necessarily, of gradual application. 
The individual can only endeavour to conform his 
own reasoning methods to the general rules of sound 
inquiry. Though he cannot bring all the various 
threads of his explicit and implicit reasoning to a 
single point, he can do something to detect the 
presence of inconsistent elements, of unfounded 
assumptions, or of extra-logical arguments. He can, 
in particular, form some opinion as to his own im- 
partiality, If he is impressed by some sj)ecial 
characteristic, he can say whether this impression is 
due to some accidental bias ; and if he is a lover of 
truth, he can in that case resist it. In other wmrds, 
he can endeavour to base his conclusions upon reason 
instead of arbitrary prejudice. 

This seems to be the plain meaning of a canon 
laid down by Locke. ^ There is one unerring mark," 
says that most candid of thinkers, " by which a man 
may know whether he is a lover of truth in earnest ’ ; 
viz. the not enterfcdning any lyrojpositipu with greater 
assurance than the imiofs it is built on mil warrant J ^ 
^ Quoted in G^-ammar of Assent^ p. 155. 
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Newman attacks this canon at considerable length ; 
and I therefore presume that he regards it as in 
some way incompatible with his own doctrine. To 
me I confess that it sounds almost like a truism — 
only necessary to be asserted because so scandalously 
neglected. It amounts simply to saying that we 
should form our opinions in accordance with logic ; 
that is, in accordance with the rules which secure 
truth. It is not easy to see how this can be denied 
by anyone avIio admits (as, of course, Newman 
most fully admits) that the sole end of reasoning is 
the attainment of truth. 

The main argument which Newman opposes 
to Locke is the simple statement of fact. ‘We do/ 
he says, ‘ believe certain propositions which rest upon 
probability alone as peremptorily as if they rested 
upon demonstrative evidence.’ Such, for example, are 
the beliefs of the mortality of man and the insularity 
of Great Britain. In such cases Newman holds 
that there exists what Locke calls a ‘ surplusage ’ of 
belief over proof.^ Yarious answers miglii be made. 
If it were in truth not proved or provable that men 
would die, or that Great Britain was an island, I, for 
one, would decline to believe it. If, whilst denying 
the proof, I were yet forced to retain the belief, I 
should have to believe in intuitions of a character 
never yet admitted by philosophers, namely, intuitions 
as to particular matters of fact. But I should prefer 
‘ Gmintnar of Assent, p. 293. 
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to reply that the propositions in question are in fact 
proved. And I am not sure that Newman would 
differ from me in substance. He would only say that 
they are proved by the * illative sense ’ instead of the 
syllogistic process. The truth is that all such pro- 
positions imply a belief in the validity of inductive 
methods, and, therefore, in the invariable, and at least 
general, uniformity of Nature. Without such an 
assumption, however founded, we could simply not 
reason at all. With it, the proof of a matter of fact 
may approximate indefinitely to demonstration. It 
never actually reaches it, as the asymptote never 
actually reaches the curve. But the approximation 
is so close that human faculties will Hot enable us to 
distinguish the difference. The proof, that is, that 
two and two make four differs from the proof that 
men are mortal by so infinitesimal an amount as to 
be indistinguishable to the most sensitive mental 
vision. A slight correction may be necessary to 
Locke’s statement to justify our neglect of these 
infinitesimal quantities ; but its validity is not sensibly 
affected. The proof of human mortality rests on the 
immense variety of conditions under which the experi- 
ment of living has been tried, none of which sensibly 
affect the result. We are justified in the inference 
that no conditions, the occurrence of which can be 
anticipated, will affect any particular life. And, as 
we understand more clearly the nature of the process 
called life, we are able to .affiliate this truth to other 
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still more general laws of Nature. So, again, the 
proof that England is an island rests, for most of us, 
upon the impossibility of the belief of its insularity 
being so widely spread, and assumed at every step by 
so many people in a position to verify the statement, 
if it were, in fact, erroneous. So far Newman’s 
difference from Locke seems to be almost verbal. 
Newman fully admits and admirably illustrates the 
force of an argument existing upon innumerable 
converging probabilities ; but he does not call it 
' proof,’ because it is not expressible in syllogisms, nor 
is a denial of its force reducible to a contradiction in 
terms. Locke, on the other hand, equally admits the 
force of the argument, but regards it as strictly logical. 
Mill and the purely empirical school would have called 
it the only logical method. In any case, the man who 
admits its force cannot allow that in accepting such 
arguments he is allowing belief to be * more than the 
proofs will warrant.’ 

The tendency, however, of Newman’s argument 
comes out in another direction. Undoubtedly many 
people believe the truths in <]uestion upon in- 
sufficient evidence. Children believe in inortality 
because they have been told that they are mortal, 
and, on precisely the same groiinds, they may believe 
in witches or in the flatness of the world. A foreigner 
may believe that England is an island l)ecaiise a 
notorious liar, who had a strong interest in the state- 
ment, has told him that it is an island. The pro- 
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verbial old woman refused to believe in flying-fish, and 
did believe in mountains of sugar and lakes of rum. 
If she had been more credulous, she would have 
accepted the truth and the error with equal confidence. 
The fact that a man may hold a true opinion on in- 
sufficient evidence is no proof, though it is, strangely, 
urged as a proof, that he is right in receiving insuffi- 
cient evidence. The often-quoted Eastern prince who 
believed in ice on authority was accidentally right : 
but, if he had accepted all that was told him on the 
same authority, he would have fallen into errors as 
great as that of the old lady of the flying-fish. 

Yet facts of this kind are often alleged as if they 
proved that we ought to believe— as they certainly 
prove that we do believe — upon insufficient proof. 
The point is put in a nutshell by Newman himself. 
He says, most truly, that ' life is not long enough for 
a religion of inferences; we shall never have done 
beginning if we determine to begin with proof. Life 
is for action. If we insist on proof for everything, we 
shall never come to action ; to act you must assume, 
and that assumption is faith.’ ^ That sums up his 
theory. Assumption is faith. Now, undoubtedly, the 
Xoroposition states a truth, and a most important truth, 
in the theory of belief. Assumj)tions are necessary, 
and for fche reason given by Newman. The whole 

Grammar of Assent, p. 02. The passage is quoted by 
Newman from an earlier letter of his own. He apparently endorses 
the assertion ; but in any case the illustration is equally good. 
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history of human belief is a history of the growth and 
decay of such assumptions. The creed of the savage 
is of necessity a series of postulates, some of which 
are verified, whilst others disappear. Not only so, but 
we are all forced at every moment to make innumerable 
assumptions. We could not live or act without them. 
And, farther, such assumptions tend to become beliefs. 
We act on the hypothesis that a creed is true. We 
come to believe that it is certainly true. And, further, 
the process may be perfectly legitimate. To assume 
the doctrine may be the best or only way of testing its 
truth. And, in fact, that is the way in which doctrines 
have been established or destroyed. 

But whilst this is perfectly true of belief, it is not 
true of right belief. On the contrary, the need of 
making unverified assumptions, and the tendency to 
cling to them after their falsity has been e.vposed, is 
precisely the reason why error is so common and so 
persistent. The logician is a man, and must therefore 
act, and act upon countless unverified assumptions. 
But he ought to be a lover of truth, and must there- 
fore carefully guard his mind against a process -which 
is, as Newman says, perfectly natural, but most un- 
doubtedly illogical. The first lesson he has to learn 
is just this— that assumption, though not proof, has 
a pernicious tendency to pass for proof. In insist- 
ing upon this process, Newman fully explains the 
genealogy of faith, but the explanation is often the 
very contrary of a justification. It states the cause 
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but not tbe reason of faith, and, unluckily , the cause is 
often most unreasonable. To assign the conditions 
of a belief is often to prove its error. If we show that 
belief in a criminal’s fault is associated with dislike 
of his person, the verdict of a jury loses its force. If 
we find that a superstition exists, not only where it 
might be, but also where it could not possibly be, veri- 
fied, we show that it mu'st be founded, not on obser- 
vation, but on fancy. And thus an examination of 
the laws of belief will show us that many most real 
beliefs are entirely illogical, and consequently that it 
is a grievous error to take a test of the reahty of a 

belief as a test of its truth. 

The apphcation of this to rehgious beliefs is 
obvious. Newman gives a pathetic passage from 
‘ North and South,’ in which the poor faetory-ghl ends 
by saying, ‘ If this life is the end, and there is no God 
to wipe away all tears from all eyes, I could go mad. 
‘Here,’ says Newman, ‘is an argument for the 
immortality of the soul. As to its force, be it great 
or small, will it make a figure in a logical discussion 
carried on secundum artem? Can any scientific 
common measure compel the intellects of a DNes and 
Lazarus to take the same measure of it ? Is there 
any test of its validity better than the ipse dixit of 
private judgment — that is, the judgment of those who 
have a right to judge, and next, agreement of 
many private judgments in one and the same view of 
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it ? ’ ^ If we are asking what will be the actual effect 
of the argument upon people’s minds, Newman’s 
implied statements are undeniable. Dives and 
Lazarus, the wise and the simple, the cynic and the 
sentimentalist, will each be affected after his kind. 
And if there were no difference between rhetoric and 
logic, between the actual persuasive force and the 
true logical force of an argument, we should have to 
admit that we could get no further than a purely 
sceptical result. One man will think one thing, 
another will think another, and if a good many think 
the same, so much the better. 

But all this is purely irrelevant in logic. It still 
remains undeniably clear that there is a difference 
between the weight which the argument actually 
bears, and that which it ought to bear. The logical 
and the rhetorical influence are separable, at any rate 
in theory. The divergence between people’s opinions 
is due in part to the fact that the argument may 
strike their ‘illative sense’ differently; and partly 
also to the fact that argument fails to strike some 
people in any way. Pew men think, yet all will have 
opinions, as Berkeley says ; and therefore some 
opinions have no authority. The agreement of 
private Judgments is valuable only so far as those 
judgments are in some sense the product of reasoning. 
If any manls is caused by blind contagion, by 
submissiqii^ to or by the mere 

Grammar of Assent, 
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pleasantness of the belief, his judgment is logically 
worthless. 

Newman would, of course, agree tea statement 
which in fact merely comes to saying that logic re- 
presents a real science. There is some inference 
which ought to be drawn from any given statement, 
if only we could discover it. Newman, indeed, shows 
admirably why it is that obedience to logical 
rules cannot secure right conclusions. Logic may 
make our reason correct in form, but it cannot supply 
the matter. No art of syllogisms will adequately 
represent the whole reasoning process. Logic, there- 
fore, can in such matters be no self-acting machine, 
like Professor Jevons’s, into which we can insert our 
premisses and grind out correct conclusions. But 
it may still be an organising principle; a practical 
rule which helps us to unravel confusion and repel 
inconsistent elements in our mental operations, to 
exhibit their nature, and perceive their tendency. 
Even in the most complex cases, where the ‘'illative 
sense’ is hopelessly. unable to give a distinct analysis 
of its operation, the attempt to be logical gives a 
value to the conclusions of the reasoner. Dives and 
Lazarus cannot find a measure which will of itself 
gauge the worth of their inferences, but if Dives 
attends to logical rules, and Lazarus neglects them, 
the opinion of Dives will be so far the most valuable. 
And though ill such cases superior logic may give a 
very trifling advantage, yet the converging opinion of 
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a number of logicians may have an 
tage. Lazarus is as Ukely to be wrong as to be ujit , 
Dmshasone more chance out of a hundred m ns 
favour The difference, according to a iamihar prin- 
ciple may be decisive in the long run; and, there- 

Se?Btlei«logiecm<lo,iti.o.rd„tytobeas 

logical as we can. 

The argument in question supplies an excellent 
iUustration of the truth. An opponent would ask 
Newman, What is the major of your factory-girls 
enthymeme? She asserts that a belief is in- 
tensely painful. She infers that it is false. Does 
she then, hold implicitly that all intensely painful 
beliefs are false? If so, why? If not is she 
reasoning at all, or only refusing to reason ? To be 
lomcal is to ask such questions, and thereby to clear 
the issues, though not to produce instairtaneous agree- 
ment. It is only to introduce a principle -wliicli ayi 
secure a slow gravitation towards agreement and 
the advantage is clear. Though Dives carinot see 
things just as Lazarus sees them, and therefore 
cannot appreciate his inducement to believe, he can 
judge as well, or, if an abler logician, he can judge 
better, of the truth of the general proposition, ‘ Pain- 
ful beliefs are false.’ Logic does not give the answer 
ready-made, but it reveals the true nature of the 
process. To reject it because inadequate to produce 
instant agreement, is to throw away a compass 
Lap, fl, use it is not a divining-rod. 
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In this case I venture to think that it would prove 
the so-called argument to be no argument at all. It 
is simply a forcible illustration of the importance of 
Locke’s canon. It is a flagrant instance of allowing 
a conclusion to be formed by motives with which 
logic has no concern, and therefore believing more 
than the evidence will warrant. But whether this be 
so or not, another result is striking and obvious. It 
is undeniable that the pleasantness of a belief is an 
adequate explanation of the survival of the belief, in- 
dependently of argument. What Newman offers 
as a logical process is really an analysis of the con- 
ditions of conviction, which proves that one condition 
is illogicalf and he therefore, so far, destroys the 
authority of the conviction. He has clearly shown 
why people entertain a belief in the absence of any 
reason for maintaining it. 

The result of Newman’s method is up to this 
point purely sceptical. The laws of belief are re- 
sponsible for every false opinion that ever was formed ; 
and therefore, if the bare fact of belief is a testimony 
to its validity, we have equal testimony to all opinions. 
Each man must follow^ his own ‘ illative sense ’ but 
no common measure of the value of different influences 
is attainable. Because logic cannot supply us with a 
decisive test, applicable at once, its use as an organ- 
ising and unifying principle is virtually denied. From 
this difficulty there is one mode of escape. We are 
invited to measure beliefs by their intensity and 
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fertility. If, then, it is possible to assign a class of 
beliefs, the validity of which may be recognised by 
an internal mark, we can arrive at certainty. In 
such a case we should not only know, but know' that 
we know ; and the problem becomes an in<|iiiry into 
the conditions of such beliefs, or, as NeAYman 
would call them, ^certitudes.’ If there mq such 
beliefs, they ought to have two marks. They must be 
permanent when reached, because truth is indepen- 
dent of time, and universal, because it is the same for 
all men. We cannot know that -we kno\Y unless we 
know that our opinion will not change ; and if we are 
certain of a truth, we are certain that it must be 
true for everybody. Newman inquires, therefore, 
whether certitude, the highest degree of belief attain- 
able, is indefectible/ He comes to the conclusion 
that certitude is generally indefectible, though he 
candidly admits that there are exeeptioris to the prin- 
ciple, and ean only extenuate their number and im- 
portance by hypothetical interpretations. People 
seldom change their minds — as is pretty obvious — 
after reaching a high degree of conviction ; but they 
do at times change. And, moreover, the test is prac- 
tically useless, for we cannot know beforehand which 
are the indelible beliefs. The other test is still more 
palpably hopeless. There is a conflict of certitudes. 
Mahomedans, and Catholics, and Positivists are all 
equally peremptory in asserting the most opposite 
beliefs. Where, then, are to turn for certainty ? 
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This is, of course, a new shape of a very old 
difficultjc Newman has discussed it elsewhere, and 
given a solution substantially identical with that more 
elaborately set forth in the ^Grammar of Assent.’ 
Since the first inference from history is obviously 
sceptical, inasmuch as every opinion has been held 
as an historical fact, we can only produce an appear- 
ance of consent by disqualifying certain classes. 
Newman accordingly sets aside a large number of 
thinkers whose opinions are described in a rhetorical 
and, therefore, unintentionally unfair passaged They 
are the ‘ opinions,’ he says, which ‘ characterise a 
civilised aged He cannot argue with men who will 
not admit his first principles, and it is needless to 
argue with them, because the system of opinions in 
question ^ contradicts the primary teachings of Nature 
in the human race wherever a religion is found and 
its workings can be ascertained.’ The 'system of 
opinion’ which thus disqualifies a reasoner is that 
which is variously called utilitarian, materialistic, 
atheistical, and so forth ; and the primary teaching 
of human nature which contradicts it is the teach- 
ing of the conscience. Newman, as w^e must re- 
member, distinguishes the conscience from the moral 
sense, the conscience being the sense of sin as an 
affront to the Almighty— the ' trembling of a guilty 
thing surprised ’ in presence of its Maker. It is in 
conscience thus defined that he, like his master, 

^ Grammar of Assent, p. ^11. 
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Butler, finds the voice of God, and upon its intimations 
rests substantially the whole fabric of his theology. 

This exclusion of the witnesses on one side is 
generally justified by the analogy of the bhn^ 
and the seeing. It would be useless, it is said, to 
argue with a blind man about colours, or wutii 
a dull conscience about sin. The analogy breaks 
down in one important point. No seeing man ever- 
had a difficulty in convincing a blind man of his 
blindness. The blind man cannot know -what sight 
is, but he cannot help knowing that others possess 
sJme faculty of which he is deprived. No such pro- 
cess is applicable to the infidel. He is bold enough 
to maintain that he, too, has a conscience-- that is, 
that he is as sensitive as the believer to the emotions 
described by that name. He only denies the inter- 
pretation put upon it by the theologian. He cannot 
be confuted, like the blind man, by any summary 
appeal to facts ; for the facts to which the theologian 
appeals are beyond all verification by experience. 
Thus we see at once that from the outset all hopes of 
an objective test of religious truth must be abandoned. 
You can prove to a blind man that you see things at 
a distance. You cannot prove to the infidel that you 

see a transcendental world. 

In the next place, conscience is, according to 
Newman, the root of aU superstition. Every iml 
religious belief is an interpretation of its voice, 
rm, o-n avfmtnp.nt from conscience would be 
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equally applicable in defence of all religions, both of 
the true and of the false superstitions ; for super- 
stition only differs from religion bj^ the falsity of 
the alleged facts. Hence Ne^rman has to defend 
religion as against superstition by an appeal to 
specific eyidence. There must, he admits, be a coii” 
elusive argument to justify our belief; but the argu- 
ment can only be valid or intelligible to those who, in 
the first place, have a conscience — who, in the second 
place, accept his interpretation of its teaching — and 
wdio, in the third place, are impressed by the special 
facts wdiich he is able to adduce in favour of the one 
true Church. Thus, in the last resort, he relies upon 
private judgment — upon his own private belief, that 
is, that he can convince people in a certain state of 
mind on being presented with a certain set of 
evidence. He cannot say that, as a matter of fact, all 
qualified people are convinced, in which case there 
W’ould be a show of some objective test ,* for many un- 
believers assert that they possess a conscience, and 
even found their unbelief partly upon the testimony 
of their conscience. Many, too, who accept his theory 
of the conscience remain unconvinced by the facts in 
favour of his special conclusions. The only ground 
for denying their qualification would be the fact of 
their unbelief; and Newman is too good a logician 
to indulge in the circular argument that a religion is 
true because the qualified are convinced, and that 
they are qualified because convinced. 
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We have, therefore, an apology for Christianity 
which runs in the main upon the old lines. One part 
of it is enough for my purpose. So reverent a dis- 
ciple of Butler naturally lays a stress upon the analogy 
between natural and revealed religion. ' The lielief in 
revealed truths depends on belief in natural. ’ * Amongst 
the most remarkable of natural beliefs is the belief in 
the efficacy of sacrifice. Men are not only sensible of 
sin, so long as their conscience is allowed to speak, but 
believe that guilt may be purged by offerings and by 
vicarious suffering. This belief, universal in all su- 
perstitions, is taken up, purified, and then sanctioned 
by the supernatural authority of revelation. Civili- 
sation unfortunately destroys the l)elief, ))ecause it 
tends to encourage Materialism and to deaden the 
conscience. And thus we come back to the diffi- 
culty already noticed in the theory of development. 

^ Civilisation ’ pronounces against Newman : why is 
civilisation wrong? The answer involves some re- 
markable assumptions. 

Civilisation is wrong because it contradicts tlie 
primary teaching of Nature. The proof is, that 
savages recognise the efficacy of sacrifice, w’hilst civi- 
lised men lose it. We all agree that savages believe 
that they h ave offen ded an imseeu power, and that 
t hey can pacify him by present s. Civilised men do 
not. The inference is that savages have, and civilised 
men have not, ‘'a conscience,’ that is, a sense of 
* Grammar of Assent, p. 408. 
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remorse for evil-doing. But the opposite inference 
is more natural, namely, that a belief in the effi- 
cacy of sacrifice does not imply a conscience. A 
sacrifice doubtless implies a belief that an unseen 
being can be pacified, but it does not in the least tend 
to imply that his anger is caused by sin. The argu- 
ment proves too much. We find sacrifice amongst 
races who appear to be not only deficient in a con- 
science, but totally devoid of a moral sense. The 
King of Dahomey makes a blood-bath— not, surely, as 
an expiation for drinking too much rum, but to bribe 
an unseen power to help him to kill enemies and get 
more blood. When a god becomes moral, and there- 
fore hates sin, the old mode of pacifying an immoral 
deity is applied to pacify the guardian of morality. 
But the more people reason, the less they believe in 
sacrifice. The most enlightened amongst the Jews 
denounced the belief as superstitious in words familiar 
to us all, not because their consciences were less sen- 
sitive, but because the remedy appeared unworthy. 
The Christian religion spiritualised the doctrine — that 
is, rendered it less coarse and material. Protestants 
and rationalists have abandoned it more decisively, 
and (if they are to be believed) for precisely the oppo- 
site reason to that assigned by Newman. The higher 
the conceptio n of a d eity, t he less possible the belief 
that he^cquld be pacifie d by the bl ood of bulls and 
goats, pLeyen by the blood of an in noce n t and divin e 
suffer er. What are we to think of a theory which 
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makes Spinoza a type of the man without, and the 
King of Dahomey a type of the man with, a con- 
science ? Only this, I imagine, that we arrive at a 
mere caricature of true historical method so long as 
we persist in looking at history through the old 
arbitrary prejudices. 

And now it may be observed that, if .we confine 
ourselves to a statement of facts, Newman is en- 
tirely at one with the ordinary infidel. Both say 
that sacrifice is a sunjyal of supersth^^^^^^^^ 
their grossest form amongst barbarous .. races : both 
say that the power of the Church is chieflj founded 
upon its mode of pacifying the s ens e of remorse by an 
elab orate syste m o f absolu tio n : both say that, ^ 
the intellect is enli ghtened, as men Income more re- 
fined, more gentle , m ore ra tional, more free from ^ 
olc]^ brutal JnstmetSj^ the belief tends to disappear. 
Newman infers th at thes e phenomena implyy the 
deadening of _ conscience ; the infidel, that they 
imply the gradua l d eve lop ment of a...loftier m 
tion of th e uni verse. And if Newman is asked 
why he accepts his own solution, he can only reply 
that, as a matter of fact, it convinces his illative 
sense,’ and that he believes that it w-ould convince the 
illative sense of other people, provided tliat they have 
a conscience, that they interpret it in the way that he 
does, and that the arguments are fairly set before 
them. To which one can only say that, undoubtedly, 
if any man is precisely in Newman’s state of mind, 
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and has precisely the same arguments put before 
him, he will come to precisely the same conclu- 
sion. But any attempt at a common measure of 
truth as an ‘objective test ’ is explicitly pronounced 
impossible; and thus we are once more landed in 
complete scepticism. A. or B. may be convinced, but 
nothing can be proved. In short, here for the last 
time Newman has substituted an explanation of the 
vitality of a creed for a justification of its claims. 
His writings show most admirably what are, in fact, 
the methods by which Catholicism has thriven and 
survives; but, so far from showing those methods to 
be reasonable, he really shows conclusively that they 
involve the operation of distinctly illogical induce- 
ments to belief. Such is the natural result of con- 
founding a theory of belief with an organon of proof. 
If the ultimate test of truth is the power of creed to 
convince men’s minds by whatever process, we are 
inevitably led to the conclusion that all existing be- 
liefs are equally justified. Some are more vigorous 
than others ; but in a logical sense, if objective tests 
are set aside, they are all on a footing of equality. 

And now we may briefly define the general out- 
come of Newman’s teaching. It is, in two words, 
a genuine theory of development in the scientific 
sense, omitting the doctrine of the survival of the 
fittest. The evolutionist holds that, in the struggle 
for existence, the truest opinion tends to survive ; and 
thus, that whilst no generation is in possession of the 
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•whole truth, the history of belief is that of a slow 
gravitation towards truth. Some doctrines which 
have survived all changes, and strengthened inider jill 
conditions, may be regarded as clehnitely established, 
or at least as indefinitely close approximations to 
truth. Others are disappearing, or requiring trans- 
formation. By studying the hivStory of opinion from 
this point of view we may obtain, not a self-subsist- 
ing and independent system of philosophy, but an 
indispensable guide towards further approximations. 
We can use history without being under the tyranny 
of the past. We can value the postulates upon which 
men have acted without investing them with super- 
natural authority. Newman, ignoring this test, and 
retaining enough of the old arbitrary assumptions 
to reject all progress as a baseless dream, sees no- 
thing but a huge welter of struggling creeds, differing 
only in degrees of vitality or permanence. Haying 
no trust in independent reason, he has virtually to 
take that creed which happens to be most congenial 
to his feelings, and. justifies himself by the incongru- 
ous intervention of a supernatural autliority. He can 
thus comfortably appeal to history so long as it testi- 
fies to the life of a creed, and contemptuously reject 
its testimony when it exhibits the creed as ossifying 
or decaying. As soon as his tests give unpleasant 
results, he can discard them as irrelevant. Though 
the adoption of such a method does not justify 
Kingsley's absurd imputation that Newman preached 
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that truth was not a virtue, it certainly sanctions a 
method of playing fast and loose with facts which 
makes the apparent appealjo history mere illusion. 
The whole pith of the ‘Grammar of Assent/ so far 
as it is original, is in the assertion that belief is a 
personal product in such a sense that no common 
measure between different minds is attainable. 
Therefore agreement can only be produced by super- 
natural intervention; or, in other 'words, rational 
agreement is impossible. 

If, then, it is asked how we are to escape from such 
scepticism as Newman’s, whilst appealing, as we 
admit that we must appeal, to experience as the 
ultimate test of truth, the answer is plain. We must 
take Newman’s own criterion, not narrowed by 
his prejudices, nor perverted by his introduction of 
arbitrary assumptions. Securus judicat orhis terra- 
rum ; but orhis terrariim must not mean that part of 
the earth’s surface which is overlooked by the spire of 
St. Mary’s, or even that wider region whose inhabi- 
tants look with reverence to the dome of St. Peter’s. 
The dejmsitimi of faith which we must accept is not 
that which is guarded by any single Church, however 
august in its history and imposing in its pretensions. 
It is that body of scientific truth which is the slow 
growth of human ex perie nce t hrou gh countless age^, 
and which develops by th^ labour^ of truth-loving 
men, and under the remorseless pr essure of hard facts. 
We cannot accept as proved the rash solutions of the 
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eternal riddle which have commended themselves to 
savages, or to philosophers, or- to any arbitrary selec- 
tion of men who happen to agree with us, or to any 
organisation which has enabled men to find a common 
mouthpiece for the utterance of their emotions. 
Dreams, however gorgeous, 1^^^^^^ em- 

body the thoughts of old ppets and sages, and genera- 
tions of the noblest men on earth, cannot pass inuster. 
We can take nothing Proved but that which^h 
stood the hard test of yerifi.c_ation by muItitudinquB 
experience. The authority, we must admit, of any 
individual is infinitesimal ; his chances of error innu- 
merable. No man can say, This is true because I 
think it ; no man can hold that he has grasped the 
full and ultimate truth upon any subject. But, if the 
race is to progress, men must not be content to bow 
to the first authority at hand, even if it shows signs 
of strong and prolonged vitality. We must venture 
sorhetliing to win anything. Our principle must be to 
place ourselves in that direction which is shown to 
have the greatest promise by the general set of 
opinions of qualified thinkers. Those opinions have 
the most authority which are most rational ; and the 
safest test of rationalit y is t hat they have commended 
themselves to indepe nden t inquirers, who themselv^is 

acknowledged no law bu t reason , and have not been 

.pr opagated by i gnor ance, blind submission to arbitrary 
ru les, a nd reluct ance to b elieve unpleasant truths. 
There is no infallible guide and no complete and 
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definitive system of universal truth; but by such 
means we can attain enough truth to secure the wel- 
fare and progress of the race and a continual approxi- 
mation towards a fuller and more definite body of 
definitive truth. If we deny that there is any sueli 
progress, we may pick up a creed at random. If wo 
admit it, we can, l)y careful observation and the use 
of all available logical canons and accumulated know- 
ledge, throw some light upon the great problem, What 
is the conception of the universe to which the previous 
history of inquiry shows that men’s minds are gradu- 
ally conforming themselves as they become more 
rational ? 
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Mr. Proudb, in his ‘ Life of Carlyle,’ incidentally sets 
forth a theory of toleration. Cromwell, he tells us, 
held Eomanism to he ‘ morally poisonous ’ ; therefore 
Cromwell did not toler6,te. We have decided that it 
is no longer poisonous; therefore we do tolerate. 
Cromwell’s intolerance implied an intense ‘ hatred of 
evil in its concrete form ’ ; our tolerance need not 
imply any deficiency in that respect, but merely a 
difference of opinion as to facts. Upon this showing, 
then, we are justified in extirpating, by fire and sword, 
any doctrine, if only we are sincerely convinced that 
it is ^ morally poisonous.’ I do not take this as a full 
account either of Carlyle’s theory or of Mr. Fronde’s. 
I quote it merely as a pointed statement of a doctrine 
which in some ways would appear to follow more 
directly from the utilitarianism which Carlyle de- 
tested. The argument is simple. A ‘poisonous 
opinion ’ is one which causes a balance of evil. The 
existence of such opinions is admitted. Nor, again, 
is it denied that under certain conditions an opinion 
may be suppressed by persecution. The persecution. 
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■then, of a poisonous opinion must do some good, and 
must produce a balance of good if the e?il effects of 
the opinion suppressed exceed the various evils due 
to the persecution. But that which causes a balance 
of good is right according to utilitarians ; and there- 
fore persecution may sometimes be right. If you 
have to suppress a trifling error at the cost of much 
suffering, you are acting wrongly, as it would be 
wrong to cure a scratch by cutting off a finger. But 
it may be right to suppress a poisonous opinion when 
the evil of the opinion is measured by the corruption 
of a whole social order, and the evil of the persecu- 
tion by the death, say, of twelve apostles. In such 
a case it is expedient, and therefore right, that one 
man or a do2jeii should perish for the good of the 
people. 

Mill attacked the applicability, though not the 
first principle, of this reasoning in the most forcible 
part of his 'Liberty.' He argues in substance that 
the collateral evils due to persecution are always, or 
aJinost always, excessive. He could not, as a utili- 
tarian, deduce toleration from some absolute d priori. 
principle. But by pointing out evil consequences 
generally overlooked, he could strengthen the general 
presuini;)tioii against its utility in any particular case. 
His utilitarian opponents- may -still dispute the, siiffi-, 
cieiiey of his reasoning., . They urge, in -substance,' 
that the presumption' -is not strong e,iiough to justify 
an absolute rule. Granting that there is a presump- 
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tion against persecution generally^ and that all the 
evils pointed out by Mill should be taken into aeeoio it^ 
yet, they say, it is still a question of expediency. 
must be guided in each particular case by a care ini 
balance of the good and evil, and must admit this 
general presumption only for what it is worth : that is, 
as a guiding rule in doubtful cases, or where we do not 
know enough to balance consequences satisfactorily, 
but not as possessing sufficient authority to override 
a clear conclusion in the opposite sense. Practically, 
we may assume, the difference comes to very little. 
Mill’s opponents might often be as tolerant as himself. 
He says, indeed, that toleration is the universal rule ; 
yet even he might admit that, as in other moral 
problems, a casuist might devise circumstances under 
which it would cease to be an absolute rule. On the 
other hand, his opponents, though holding in theory 
that each case has to be judged on its merits, would, 
in fact, agree that no case ever occurs at the present 
time in which the balance is not in favour of tolera- 
tion. The discussion, therefore, has less practical 
application than one might at first’ sight suppose. 
One man says, ‘Toleration is always right, l>ut at 
times this, like other moral rules, may hv siispendc'd.’ 
The other, ‘It is not a question of right or wrong, 
but of expediency; but, on the other hand, in almost 
every conceivable case, toleration is clearly ex]a:Mlient/ 
It is only, therefore, as illustrating an interesting 
ethical problem — interesting, that is, to people eapaibln 
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of feeling an interest in such gratuitous logic-chopping 
— that I -would consider the problem. 

I remark, therefore, in the first place, that one 
argument of considerable importance scarcely receives 
sufficient emphasis from Mill. The ol:)jection taken 
by the ordinary common-sense of mankind to per- 
secution is, very often, that the doctrines enforced are 
false. Toleration, beyond all doubt, has been ad- 
vanced by scepticism. It is clearly both inexpedient 
and wrong to burn people for not holding erroneous 
beliefs. Mill exteiids the argument to cases where 
power and truth are on the same side ; but he scarcely 
brings out what may be called the specifically moral 
objection, I may hold that Eomanism is false and 
even ‘ poisonous.’ I may still admit that a sincere 
Iiomanist is not only justified in believing— for, so far 
as Iiis belief appears to him to be reasonable, he cannot 
help believing — but also that he is morally bound to 
avow his belief. Pie is in the position of a man who 
is sincerely eonviiiced that a food which I hold to be 
poisonous is wholesome, or, rather, an indispensable 
medicine. If he thinks so, it is clearly his duty to let 
his opinion be known. A man holds that prussic acid 
will cure, when it really kills. He is mistaken, but 
siirtly lie is bound to impart so important a truth to 
his fellows. So long, indeed, as men held that it was 
not only foolish, Init wicked, to hold other religious 
opinions than their own, this, argument did not apply. 
But I need not argue that .sincere errors are in them- 
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selves innocent. The most virtuous of men will be^ 
a Calvinist in Scotland, a Catholic in Sj)ain, and a 
Mohammedan in Turkey. And so far as this pos- 
sibility is admitted, and as the contrary conviction 
spreads — namely, that the leaders of heresies are 
generally virtuous, because it requires virtue to 
uphold an unpopular opinion—the dilemma becomes 
pressing. The persecutor, as a rule, is punishing 
the virtuous for virtuous conduct, and, moreover, for 
conduct which he admits to be virtuous. For this is 
not one of those cases with which casuists sometimes 
puzzle themselves. The fact that a man thinks him- 
self acting rightly, or is wdcked on principle, is not a 
sufficient defence against legal punishment. If a 
man is a Thug, the Government is not the less bound 
to hang him because he thinks murder right. A thief 
must be punished, though he objects to property in 
general ; and a man who deserts his wife, though he 
disapproves of marriage. A man is in such cases 
punished for an action which the ruler holds to be 
immoral. But the persecutor has to punish a man 
precisely for discharging a duty admitted even by the 
persecutor to be a duty, and a duty of the highest 
obligation. If the duty of truthfulness be admitted, 
I am bound not to express belief in a creed which I 
hold to be false. If benevolence be a duty, I am 
bound to tell my neighbour how- he can avoid hell- 
fire, The dilemma thus brought about — the necessity 
of crushing conscience by law— will be admitted to 
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Tbe an evil, tlioiigli it may be an inevitable evil. The 
social tie carries with it the necessity of sometimes 
forcing particular people to do that which both they 
and we admit to be wrong. But the scandal so caused 
is one main cause of the abhorrence felt for the 
persecutor, and the sympathy for his victims. The 
ordinary statement of the impolicy of making men 
martyrs testifies to the general force of the im- 
pression. And it must, in fact, be taken into account 
upon any method of calculation, in so far, at least, 
as the revulsion of feeling excited by persecution tells 
against the efficacy of the method adopted. The 
persecutor, that is, must clearly remember that by 
burning a man for his honesty he is inevitably 
exciting the disgust of all who care for honesty, even 
though they do not prize it more than orthodoxy. It 
must be in all cases a great, even if a necessary, evil, 
that the law should outrage the conBcienee of its 
subjects. And whatever conclusion may be reached, 
it is desirable to consider how far and on what prin- 
ciples the acceptance of this dilemma can be regarded 
as unavoidable. 

The utilitarian can, of ■ course, give a consistent 
reply. The ultimate criterion, . he says, of virtue is 
utility. Sincerity is a virtue because it is obviously 
useful to mankind . That men should be able to trust 
each other is a first condition of the mutual assistance 
upon which happiness depends. ; 'But here is a case 
in which we — that is, the rulers— are convinced that 
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sincerity does harm. We shall be illogical if we 
allow the general rule derived from partLCiila»r cases 
to govern ns in the case where it plainly docs not 
apply. We admit all the evils alleged : the suffering 
of a sincere man because of his sincerity^ the en- 
couragement to hypocrisy, the demoralisation of those 
whose lips are closed ; but, after admitting all this, 
we still see so clearly the mischief which will follow 
from the spread of the opinions in question, that we 
pronounce it to exceed all the other admitted mischief, 
and are therefore still bound to persecute. Turn it 
and twist it as you will, the question still comes to 
this: Which way does the balance of happiness 
incline ? Is it better that virtuous Eomanists should 
go to the stake and Eomanism be so stamped out, or 
that so poisonous an opinion be allowed to spread ? 
We fully admit all the evils which you have noted, 
and willingly put them in the balance ; Imt we must 
weigh them against the evils which will follow from 
the toleration, and our action must be determined by 
a final comparison. 

Undoubtedly the argument has great apparent 
strength. It fixes the issues which are generally 
taken; and when helped by the assumption that 
belief in a creed may determine a man’s happiness 
for all eternity, and that men or some body of men 
may possess infallibility, it makes a very imposing 
show. Nor do I wish to dispute the fundamental 
principle ; that is, the principle that utility is in some 
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nense to ))e the final criterion of morality. I think, 
however, that here, as in other cases, a tlioroiigh going 
application of that criterion will lead ns to a ditferent 
conclusion from that which results from a first in- 
speetion. And, in order to show this, I must try to 
point out certain tacit assumptions made in tlie 
application of this principle to the facts. Granting 
that we must test persecution by its effects upon 
liuman liaiipiness, I must add tliat we cannot fairly 
measure tliese effects without looking a little more 
closely ijito the conditions under which they are 
necessarily applied. The argument starts from the 
generalisation of something like a truism. The 
alleged fact is simply this : that pain, threatened or 
inflicted, will stop a man’s mouth. It can hardly 
convert him, but it will prevent him from converting 
others. I do not dispute the statement ; I will not 
undertake to say that tliere is any creed w'hich I 
would not avow^ or renounce rather than be burnt 
aliVe. I think that I might possibly prefer distant 
damnation to immediate martyrdom. Many men, 
liappily for the race, have been more heroic ; but 
luirning stoiiped even their mouths, and so far sup-, 
pressed their influence. We have, how'ever, to 
modify this statement before we can apply it to any 
seiiouB purpose. We have to show, that is, that w-e 
not only suppress the. individual, but eradicate the 
opinion from society ; and this raises two questions. 
There is a difSeulty in catching the opiiim^^ whieli is 
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to be suppressed, and there is a difficulty ulxjiit ar- 
ranging the machinery through which the necessary 
force is to be supplied. When we examine the con- 
ditions of success in the enter|)rise, it may turn out 
that it is impossible in many cases, and possible in 
any case only at the cost of evils vliicb would more 
than counterbalance any possible benefit. Only by 
such an investigation can we really measure the total 
effect of persecution, and it will, I think, appear to 1)0 
still more far-reaching and disastrous than is implied 
even by Mill’s cogent reasoning. 

Mill, in fact, conducts the argument as though he 
made an assumption (for I will not say that he 
actually made it) which appears to me, at least, to he 
curiously unreal. His reasoning would be sometimes 
more to the purpose if we could suppose an opinion 
to be a sort of definite object, a tangible thing like 
the cholera bacillus, existing in a particular mind, 
as the germ in a particular body, and therefore 
capable of being laid hold of and suppressed by 
burning the person to whom it belongs, as the germ 
is suppressed by being dipped in boiling water. This 
corresponds to what one may call the ' happy thought ’ 
doctrine of scientific discovery. Popular writers used 
sometimes to tell the story of Newton’s great dis- 
covery as though Newton one day saw an apple fall, 
and exclaimed, ‘ Ah ! an apple is a kind of moon ! ’ 
This remark had occurred to no one else, and might 
never have struck anybody again. If, therefore, you 
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had caught Newton on the spot and stamped him out, 
the discovery of gravitation might have l)een per- 
manently suppressed* Mill would, of course, have 
perceived the absurdity of such a statement as clearly 
as anyone ; yet ho seems to make a very similar 
assumption hi his ‘ Liberty.’ It is, he is arguing, a 
‘ piece of idle sentimentality ’ that truth has any 
intrinsic power of prevailing against persecution. 
' The real advantage which truth has consists in this — 
that when an opinion is true it may be extinguished 
once, twice, or many times, but in the course of ages 
there will generally be found persons to rediscover it ’ ; 
and when, he adds, it is rediscovered in a propitious 
age, it may 'make such head’ as to resist later 
attempts at suppression. Surely this is a most in- 
adequate account of the strength of truth. The 
advantage dependent upon a chance of rediscovery is 
equality possessed by error ; old superstitions are just 
as mufdi given to reappearance as old truths. Every- 
one who has examined stupid lads knows very well 
that the blunders which they make are just as uniform 
as the truths which they perceive. Given minds at a 
certain stage, and exposed to certain externar con- 
ditions, we can predict the illiisions which will be 
generated. So, to take the familiar instances, the 
mass of mankind still believes that the sun goes 
rouiul the earth, and is convinced that a moving body 
will stop of itself, independently of external resistance. 
The advantage of truth is surely dependent upon the 
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other fact that it can, as Mill says, ‘ make head.' it 
gathers strength by existing; it gathers strength, 
that is, because it can be verified and tested, and 
every fresh test confirms the belief; and it gathers 
strength, again, in so far as it becomes part of a 
general system of truths, each of ^vlnch eonfirnis, 
elucidates, and corroborates the others, and which 
together form the organised mass of accepted know- 
ledge which we call science. So far as we arc 
possessed of anything that can ])e called scientific 
knowdedge, we have not to deal with a list of separate 
assertions, each of which has to be judged upon its 
own merits, and each of which may stand or fall 
independently of all the others ; but with a system of 
interdependent truths, some of which are supported 
by irresistible weight of evidence, whilst the rermiinder 
are so inextricably intertwined with the central core 
of truth that they cannot be separately rejected. To 
talk, therefore, of suppressing an opinion as if it 
were not part of a single growth, but a separable 
item in a chaotic aggregate of distinguishable theories, 
is to overlook the most essential condition of bringing 
any influence to bear upon opinion generally. 

Consider, first, the case of any scientific tlieory. 
Newton's great achievement was supposed to lead to 
questionable theological inferences ; as, indeed, what- 
ever maybe the logical inferences, there can be no 
doubt that it was fatal to the mythological imagery 
in which the earth appeared as the centre of the 
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universe. Suppose, then, that it had been decided 
that the opinion was poisonous, and that anybod}^ 
^Yho maintained that the earth went round the sun 
should bo liurnt. Had such a system been carried 
out, what must have happened ? If we suppose it to 
be compatible with the continued progress of astro- 
nomical and physical inquiries, this particular con- 
clusion might still be ostensibly conceded. Kepler’s 
discoveries, and all the astronomical observations 
assumed by Newton, might have been allowed to be 
promulgated, as affording convenient means of cal- 
culation, and Newton’s physical theories might have 
been let pass as interesting surmises in speculation, 
or admitted as applicable to other cases. It might 
still be asserted that, so far as the solar system w^as 
coneerned, the doctrines possessed no ' objective 
truth.’ Something of the kind was, I believe, actually 
attempted. It needs, however, no argument to show 
that such a persecution would he childish, and would 
be virtually giving over the key of the position to the 
antagonist, with some feeble, ostensible stipulation that 
he should not openly occupy one dependent outwork. 
The truth would not have been suppressed, lait the 
open avowal of the truth. The only other alternative 
would have been to suppress physical theories and 
astronomical observation altogether, in order to avoid 
the deduction of the offensive corollary. In such a 
case, then, the only choice, by the very nature of the 
ease, is not between permitting or suppressing ' an 
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opinion/ but between permitting or suppressing 
scientific inquiry in general. There are, no doubt, 
bigots and stupid people enough to be ready to suppress 
speculation at large, but they would find it hard to in- 
duce people to suppress things of obvious utility ; they 
cannot suppress the study of astronomy for purposes 
of navigation, and yet, when the truth has bi^en 
acquired for this end, its application to others follows 
by a spontaneous and irresistible process. The victory 
is won, and the only question is, whether the conqueror 
shall march in openly or in a mask. 

This familiar example may illustrate the extreme 
difficulty of catching, isolating, and suppressing so 
subtle an essence as an opinion. Stop all thought, 
and of course you can annihilate the particular doc- 
trine which it generates. But the price to pay is a 
heavy one, and clearly not to be measured by the par- 
ticular sets of consequences which result from the 
specified dogma. The same principle is everywhere 
operative. The greatest shock lately received by the 
conservative theologians has been due to the spread 
of Darwinian theories. How, granting that rulers 
and priests had at their disposal any amount of 
persecuting power, would they have proposed to sup- 
press those- theories ? They object to the belief that 
men have grown out of monkeys. Would they, then, 
allow men to hold that the horse and ass have a 
common ancestor ; or to question the permanency of 
genera and species of plants ? Would they prohibit 
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Darwin’s investigations into the various l)reeds of 
pigeons, or object to his exposition of the way in 
which a multiplication of cats might be unfavourable 
to the fertilisation of clover ? The principle shows 
itself in the most trifling eases; once established 
there, it spreads by inevitable contagion to others ; 
the conclusion is obvious to all men, whether tacitly 
insinuated or openly drawn. To suppress it you 
must get rid of the primitive germ. When once it 
has begun to spread, no political nets or traps can 
catch so subtle an element. It would be as idle to 
attempt to guard against it as to say that smail-pox 
may rage as it pleases everywhere else, but you will 
keep it out of Pall Mall by a cordon of policemen to 
stop people with an actual eruption. The philosophy 
of a people is the central core of thought, which is 
affected by every change taking place on the remotest 
confines of the organism. It is sensitive to every 
change in every department of inquiry. Every ne-w 
principle discovered anywhere has to find its place in 
the central truths ; and unless you are prepared to 
superintend, and therefore to stifle, thought in general, 
you may as w'ell let it alone altogether. Superintend- 
ence means stifling. That is not the less true, even 
if tlie doctrine suppressed l)e erroneous. Assuming 
that Darwinianism is wi'ong, or as far as you pleases 
from being absolutely true, yet its spread proves 
coneliisively that it represents a necessary stage of 
progress. We may have . to j)ass beyond it ; but in 
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any case we have to pass through it. It rcpi,H;^sentB 
that attitude of mind and method of combining 
vations which is required under existing eonditions. 
It may enable us to rise to a point from which 
shall see its inadequacy. But even its antagonists 
admit the necessity of working provisionally, at least, 
from this assumption, and seeing what can hv made 
of it; and would admit, therefore, that a fnrcihle 
suppression, if so wild an hypothesis can he enter- 
tained, would be equivalent to the suppression, not of 
this or that theory, but of thought. 

The conclusion is, briefly, that, so far as scientific 
opinion is concerned, you have to choose between 
tolerating error and suppressing all intellectua! 
activity. If this he admitted in the case of what we 
call ‘ scientific ’ knowledge, the dilemma presents 
itself everywhere. We are becoming daily more fully 
aware of the unity of knowledge ; of the impossibility 
of preserving, isolating, and impounding particular 
bits of truth, or protecting orthodoxy by the most 
elaborate quarantine. It is idle to speak of a separa-- 
tion between the spheres of science and theology, as 
though the contents of the two were entirely separalti. 
There is, doubtless, much misconception as to the 
nature of the relation ; false inferences are frequently 
made by hasty thinkers ; but the difference, whatever 
it may be, is not such as divides two independent 
series of observations, but such that every important 
change in one region has a necessary and immediate 
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reaction on the other. If we accept the principle of 
evolution —whether we take the Darwinian version or 
any other as oiir guide — as applied to the history of 
human belief, we more and more realise the uiideiii- 
a1)le facts that the history must be considered as a 
whole; that the evolution, however it takes place, 
has to follow certain lines defined by the successive 
stages of intellectual development; that it consists of 
a series of gradual approximations, each involving 
positive errors, or at least provisional assumptions 
accepted for the moment as definitive truths; and 
that every widely-spread belief, whether accurate or 
erroneous, has its place in the process, as representing 
at least the illusions which necessarily present them- 
selves to minds at a given point of the ascending 
scale. The whole process may be, and, of course, 
frequently has been, arrested. But, if it is to take 
place at all, it is impossible to proscribe particular 
eoncluBions beforehand. The conclusions forbidden 
may, of course, be such as would never have been 
reached, even if not forbidden. In that case the 
persecution \Yould be useless. But if they are such 
us Yvoukl commend themselves to masses of men but 
for the prolu))ition, it folloYYS that they are necessary 
^moments' in the evolution of thought, and there- 
fore can only be suppressed by suppressing that 
evolution. 

The vagueness of ' the argument ' stated in these 
general terms is no bar .to;its'walue in.consideiiiig 
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more special cases. It suggests, in the tirsi place, 
an extension of one of MilFs arguments, wliich has 
been most frequently criticised. He tries to prove 
this advantage of persecution by a rather exaggoiaiied 
estimate of the value of contradiction. Ex'on juJ- 
mitted truths/ he says, ^ are apt to lose their interest 
for us unless stimulated by collision ^vith ihn con- 
tradictory error.’ It is, of course, obvious to reply 
that we believe in Euclid or in the ordinary pr in eiplcs 
of conduct, though nobody ever denies that two sides 
of a triangle are greater than the third, or doubts 
that water quenches thirst. An opinion, I should 
say, gains vividness rather from constant application 
to conduct than from habitual opposition. But, so 
far as Mill’s argument has to do with toleration, it 
seems to be cogent, and to derive its strength from 
the principle I am defending. Many opinions, if left- 
alone, would doubtless die out by inherent wx^aknerss. 
It would be idle to punish men for maintainirig that 
two and two make five, because the opinion would 
never survive a practical application. The prohibi- 
tion of a palpably absurd theory would be a wa.ste of 
force, and might possibly suggest to a few eccentric 
people that there must, after all, be something to say 
for the absurdity, and therefore, if for no other 
reason, it is undesirable. But it was, of course, not 
of such opinions that Mill was thinking. Tin* oniy 
opinions which anyone would seriously desii'o to 
suppress are plausible opinions — opinions, tliat is, 
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whicli would flourish but for persecution ; and every 
persecutor justifies himself by showing, to his own 
satisfaction, that his intervention is needed. Ho 
rejects the a.rgument by which Gamaliel defended 
tlie first plea for toleration. He holds that opinions, 
though corning from God, require human defence. 
He thinks that even the devil’s creed would flouriBb. 
but for a stake, and this assumption is the sole jus- 
tification of the stake. That is to say, persecution is 
always defended, and can only be defended, on tlie 
ground that the persecuted opinion is highly plausible, 
and the same plausibility of an opinion is a strong 
presumption that it is an essential part of the whole 
evolution. Even if it be wrong, it must represent 
the way in which a large number of people will think, 
if they think at all. It corresponds to one aspect, 
though an incomplete or illusory aspect/of the facts. 
If there be no reason, there must be some general 
cause of the error ; a cause which, in the supposed 
ease, must be the prevalence of some erroneous or 
imperfect belief in the minds of many people. The 
predisposing cause will presumably remain, even if 
this expression of opinion be silenced. And, in all 
such cases,, the, effect of ■suppression, 'will be pre- ,, 
judicial to the vigour even of the true belief. The 
causes, whatever they be, which obstruct its accept- 
ance will operate in a covert form. Eeal examination 
becomes impossible when the side which is not con- 
victed is not allowed to have its reasons for doubt 
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tested ; and we reach the dilemma just stated. That 
is to say, if thought is not suppressed, the error will 
find its way to the surface through some suhterranean 
channels ; whilst, if thought is suppressed, the truth 
and all speculative truth will of course he c-nfeehhjd 
with the general enfeehlement of the intellect. To 
remedy a morbid growth you have applied a ligature 
which can only succeed by arresting circulation and 
bringing on the mortification of the limb. To treat 
intellectual error in this fashion must always bo to 
fall into the practice of quackery, and suppress a 
symptom instead of attacking the source of the evil. 
The assertion is, apparently, at least, opposed to 
another doctrine in which Mill agrees with some of 
his antagonists. He says, as we have seen, that a 
belief in the natm'al prevalence of truth is a piece of 
idle sentimentality; it is a ‘pleasant falsehood’ to 
say that truth always triumphs ; ‘ history teems irith 
instances of successful persecution ’ ; and he confirms 
this by such cases as the failure of the Eeformers in 
Spam, Italy, and Flanders, and of the various attempts 
which preceded Luther’s successful revolt. Arguments 
beginning ‘ all history shows ’ are always sophistical. 
The most superficial knowledge is sufficient to show 
that, in this case at least, the conclusion is not demon- 
strated. To prove that persecution ‘ succeeded ’ in 
suppressing truth, you must prove that without per- 
secution truth would have prevailed. The argument 
from the Eeformation must surely in Mill be an 
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argumentmn ad hominem. He did not hold that Luther, 
or Knox, or the Lollards preached the \Yhole truth ; 
hardly, eyeii, that they were nearer the truth than 
Ignatius Loyola or St. Bernard. And the point is 
important. For wdien it is said that the Eeformation 
was suppressed in Italy and Spain by persocution, 
we ask at once whether there is the slightest reason 
to suppose that, if those countries had been as free 
as England at the present day, they \¥OLild have 
become Protestant Protestantism had its chiy of 
vitality, and in some places it is still vigorous ; but 
with all the liberty of conscience of modern Italy, the 
most enthusiastic Protestant scarcely expects its con- 
version before the millennium. If, when there is a 
fair field and no favour, Protestantism stands still, 
why should we suppose that it would once have 
advanced? Many writers have insisted upon the 
singular arrest of the Protestant impulse. The 
boundaries betwx^en Protestantism and Catholicism 
are still drawn upon the lines fixed by the first great 
convulsion. It is at least as plausible to attribute this 
to the internal decay of Protestantism as to the extenial 
barriers raised by persecution. In the seventeenth 
century philosophical intellects had already passed 
beyond the temporary compromise which satisfied 
Luther and his contemporaries. Protestantism, so far 
as it meant a speculative movement, was not the name 
of a single principle or a coherent system of opinion, 
but of a mass of inconsistent theories approximating 
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more or less coiiBciotiBly to pure ^leism or ' nriiiiralihiB*' 
Tictories over' EomaBism were Bot really won hy ilic^ 
ereed of Calvin and Knox, but by the duetriries of 
Hobbes and Spinoza. Otherwise we inny well believe 
the Protestant creed would have spiead uiort* rapidly, 
instead of ceasing to spread at all precisely \Uu-iU 
persecution became less vigorous. "When we look 
more closely at the facts, the assiimptum really made 
shows its true nature. Persecution miglit strike 
down any nascent Protestantism in Spain; but it can 
hardly be said that it created the very z(:^al which it 
manifested. If no persecution had been possible, the 
enthusiasm of Loyola and his successors might (even 
if I may not say would) have burnt all the more 
brightly. And if the orthodox had been forbidden 
to strike a foul blow, they might, have been equally 
successful wdien confined to legitimate methods. 
The reasoning, in fact, is simple. Protestantism died 
out when persecution flourished. But persecution 
flourished when zeal was intense. It is impossible, 
then, to argue that the extinction of heresy was due 
to the special fact of the persecution in order to 
account for the fact that it did ]iot spreo.d in the 
regions where faith was strongest. In any ease, if 
we assume, as we must assume, that tlie old faith 
was congenial to a vast number of minds, we might 
be sure that it W’ould triumph where it had the most 
numerous and zealous followers. Under the condi-* 
tions of the times, that triumph of course implied 
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persecution ; but it is an inversion of all logic to put 
tliis collateral effect as the cause of the very state of 
mind which alone could make it possible. Bo, again, 
Protestantism died out in Prance (which Mill does 
not mention) and survived in England ; and in Eng- 
land, says Mill, the death of Elizabeth or the life of 
Mary would ^ most likely ’ have caused its extirpation. 
Possildy, for it is difficult to argue ^ might have beensd 
But it is equally possible that the English indifference 
which made the country pliable in the hands of its 
rulers would have prevented any effective persecution, 
and the ineffectual persecution have led only to a more 
thoroughgoing revolution when the Puritan party had 
accumulated a greater stock of grievances. If, again, 
Protestantism had been really congenial to the French 
people, is it not at least probable that it would have 
gathered sufficient strength in the seventeenth century 
— whatever the disadvantages under which it actually 
laboured — to make a subsequent revival of vigorous 
persecution impossible ? One ultimate condition of 
success lay, partly, at any rate, in the complex 
conditions, other than the direct action of rulers, 
which predisposed one society to the Catholic and 
others to the Protestant doctrine ; and if we are not 
entitled to assume that this was the sole ultimate 
and determining condition of the final division, we 
are certainly not entitled to seek for it in the'^'perse- 
cution which is in any land a product of a spiritual 
force capable of acting in countless other ways. 
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Once more we come across tliat * tlioiiglit ’ 
doctrine wliieli was Batumi to tlie old mcitliod of 
writing instory. Gatholies were once eonluiit to trace 
the English Eefomatioii to the wickedness of lltniry 
7111. or E&abeth; Protestants, to the sud<k/u in- 
spiration of this or that Eeformer. Without a.tic3inpt» 
ing to argue the general question of the inip<.)rtanee 
of great religious leaders, this at least is evident: 
that the appropriate medium is as necessary as the im- 
mediate stimulus. There ^Yere bad men before Henry 
7IIL, and daring thinkers an cl Eeformers before Luther. 
The Church could resist plunder or reform whilst it 
possessed sufficient vital force ; and the ultimate 
condition of that force was that its creeds and its wor- 
ship satisfied the strongest religious aspirations of 
mankind. Luther himself at an earlier period would 
have been a St, Bernard. Its weakness and the 
success of assailants, good or bad, was due, as no one 
will now deny, to the morbid condition into which it 
had fallen, from causes which could only be fully set 
forth by the profoundest and most painstaking in- 
vestigation. If this be granted, it foUows that 
Protestantism, whether a wholesome or a pernicious 
movement, meant the operation of certain widely- 
spread and deeply-seated causes rendering some 
catastrophe inevitable. To apply an efiective remedy 
it would have been necessary to remove the causes^ 
to restore the old institutions in working order, and 
to renew the vitality of the faiths upon which its 
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vigour essentially depended. So far as tlic opponents 
of reform relied upon persecution, they were driving 
the disease inwards instead of applying an effectual 
remedy. Such observations — too commonplace to be 
worth more than a brief indication —must be indi- 
cated in order to justify the obvious limitations to 
Mill’s estimate of the efficacy of persecution. In the 
first place, it is not proved that it w^as properly 
' efficacious ’ at all ; that is, that the limits of the 
creeds would not have been approximately the same 
had no persecution been allowed. Secondly, if effi- 
cacious, it was efficacious at a cost at wdiich the 
immediate suffering of the martyrs is an al)siirdly 
inadequate measure. In Spain, Protestantism was 
stamped out, when it might have died a natural 
death, at the price of general intellectual atrophy. 
Had the persecutors known that the system from 
which persecution resulted was also a system under 
which their country would decline from the highest 
to the most msignificant position, their zeal might 
have been cooled. In France, agam, if Protestantism 
was suppressed by the State, Catholics of to-day may 
reckon the cost. Thought, being (upon that hypo- 
thesis) forced into a different mode of expressing 
dissent, has not only brought about the triumph of 
unbelief, but the production of a type of infidelity not 
only speculatively hostile to Catholicism, but ani- 
mated by a bitter hatred which even the most anti- 
Catholic of reasoners may regret. I am unable to 
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(leeicle tlie problem %Yliether it is wortli while to sa;vf/ 
a few souls at the momeBt with the result of iiltiiiiJitely 
driving a whole nation to perdition; but it is 
which even those who rely upon the heil-iirc^ argu- 
ment miiy consider worth notice, AjhI if in Enghind 
we have escaped some of these mischiefs, wv may ask 
how much good we have done by an indfeetual 
persecution of Catliolics in Irelarul—a point upon 
which it is needless to insist, because everyone 
admits the folly of ineffectual persecution. 

The facts, so considered, seem to fit best with the 
doctrine which I am advocating. Persecution may 
be effective at the cost of strangling all intellectual 
advance ; it may be successful for a time in enforcing 
hypocrisy, or, in other words, taking the surest means 
of producing a dry-rot of the system defended ; or, 
finally, it may be ineffectual in securing its avowed 
object, but singularly efficacious in producing bitter 
antipathy and accumulating undying ill-will between 
hostile sections of society. When, therefore, the 
argument is stated as though all the evils to be put 
in the balance against persecution were the pain of 
the immediate sufferers and the terror of sympathisers, 
I should say that the merest outside of the case has 
really been touched. One other consideration is 
enough for this part of the question. Persecution 
may discourag e unbelie f, b ut it ca nno t be maintained 
that it has t he le ast direct tendency to increase b elief. 
Positively it must fail, whatever it may do negatively. 
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The decay of a religion means a decline of ^ vital 
faith ’ — of a vivid realisation of the formulae verbally 
accepted. That is the true danger in the eyes of 
believers ; and, if it be widely spread, no burning of 
heretics can tend to diminish it. People do not 
believe more vigorousljy because J>elievers hi a dii« 
ferent creed are burnt. They only become iiiore 
eowardly in all their opinio ns ; and some other 
remedy of a totally different nature can alone be 
efficacioiiB. You can prevent people from worshipping 
another God, bat you cannot make them more 
zealous about their own. And perhaps a lukewarm 
believer is more likely to be damned, certainly lie 
is not less likely to be mischievous, than a vigorous 
heretic. 

To complete the argument, how^ever, or rather the 
outline of the argument, it would be necessary to 
follow out another set of considerations. Granting 
that joii can suppress your heresy by persecution 
enough, we have to ask how you can get persecution 
enough. Persecution which does not suppress is a 
folly as well as a crime. To irritate without injuring 
is miseliievoiis upon all hypotheses. In that case, if 
not in others, even cynics allow that the blood of the 
marten's is the seed of the Church. The danger of 
advertising your opponent is pretty well understood 
b}' this time, and popular riots suppressed by the 
police are the very thing desirable for the Salvation 
Army. It is agreed, then, that the w’^eapon is one 
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to be used solely on eondition that it is apiilirMb 
sufficient stringencj^; .■Now, if we ask further , how 
this is to be obtained, and especially if we usk that 
question in the light of the prcecxling iuipury, wc?. 
shall arrive at a conclusion dij'iieiilt to state in 
adequate terms. It may be possible to stamp out 
what we may call a particuhir opinion,. iHie ex- 
periment, at least, has often been tried, though I do 
not know that it has often succeeded. When it was 
criminal to speak of a king’s vices, the opinion 
entertained about iparticular kings was hardly more 
flattering — though flatterers alone could speak openly 
— than it is now. But to suppress so vague and 
penetrating a thing as a new religious opinion is a 
very different and a- very serious matter. The change 
may not be the less efficacious because it is not overt. 
Nothing, for example, could be easier than to ad- 
vocate the most infidel opinions in the language of 
perfect orthodoxy. The belief in God is genei’ally 
taken to be a cardinal article of faitli. But the 
words may be made to cover any state of iiiinxl. 
Spinoza and Hobbes both professed to believe in a 
God who, to their opponents, is no God at all. The 
quaint identification of ^ deist ’ with ' atlieist/ ])y 
orthodox writers, is an illustration of the possible 
divergence of meaning under unity of phrase. One 
set of theologians hold to the conception of a Being 
who will help a pious leader to win a battle if a 
proper request be made. Another set, equally sincere 
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and devout, regard any such doctrine as presumptuous 
and profane. Briefly, what is common to ail who 
use the word, is a substanee known only by attributes 
which are susceptible of indefinite variation. And 
what is true of this is true of all articles of faith. I 
will be a believer in any theological dogma to-morrow, 
if you will agree that I shall define the words pre- 
cisely as I please ; nor do I think that I should often 
have to strain them beyond very respectable precedents 
in order to cover downright positivism. How is this 
difficulty to be met ? How is a nominal belief in 
Christianity to be guarded from melting away without 
any change of phraseology into some vague pantheism 
or agnosticism, or, in the other direction, to a de- 
grading anthropomorphism ? A mere chain of words 
is too easily borne to be cared for by anybody. You 
may crush a downright Tom Paine ; but how are you 
to restrain your wily latitudinarian, who will swallow 
any formula as if lie liked it ? Obviously, the only 
reply can be that you must give discretionary powers 
to your Inquisition, It must be empowered to judge 
of tendencies as well as of definite opinions ; to cross- 
examine the freethinker, and bring his heresy to open 
light ; to fashion new tests when the old ones break 
down, and to resist the very first approaches of the 
insidious enemy who would rationalise and extenuate. 
And, further, as I have said, the same authority must 
lay his grasp, not only on theologians and philo- 
sophers, but upon every department of thought by 
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which they are influenced ; that is to say, upon 
speculation ill general. Without tliis, the suhstanee 
may all slip away, and leave you with nothing hul an 
empty shell of merely -formal assertion. The tusk is, 
of course, practical )le in proportion to the rarity of 
intellectual activity. In ages when s])ecula.ti(jii was 
only possible for a rare philosopher liere ami tlu?re, 
it might be easy to make the place too liot ia liold 
him, even if he escaped open collision with authority. 
But in any social state approaching at aJ.l to the 
present, the magnitude of the task is obvious beyond 
all need of explanation. 

This suggests a final conclusion. No serious 
politician assumes offhand that a law will execute 
itself. It may be true that drunkenness and heresy 
would expire together if every drunkard and heretic 
could be hanged. But before proposing a law founded 
upon that opinion, the legislator has to ask, not only 
whether it would be effective if applied, but whether 
it could be applied. Wh^t are the conditions of 
efficiency of law itself? Opponents of toleration 
seem to pass over this as irrelevant. If heretics were 
burnable, heresy would die out. Suppose that 
granted, how does it apply ? The question as to the 
possibility of carrying out a law is as important as 
any other question about it. The Legislature is 
omnipotent in the sense that whatever it declares to 
be a. law is a law, for that is the meaning of a law ; 
but it is as far as possible from omnipotence in the 
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sense of being able to impose any rule in practice. 
For anything to be effective persecution you require 
your Inquisition — a body endowed with such authority 
as to be able not merely to proscribe a given dogma, 
but all the various disguises which it may assume ; 
and to suppress the very germs of the doctrines by 
which the whole of a creed may be sapped without 
ostensible assaults upon its specific statements ; to 
silence, not only the conscious heretic, but the mure 
dangerous reasoner who is unintentionally furthering 
heretical opinions; to extend its dominion over the 
whole field of intellectual activity, and so stamp out, 
not this or that objectionable statement, but to arrest 
those changes in the very constituent principles of 
reasoning, ivhich, if they occur, bring with them the 
necessity of correlative changes in particular opinions, 
and which can only be hindered from occurring by 
arresting the development of thought itself. When 
faith in the supernatural is decaying, it is idle to 
enforce internal homage to this or that idol. The 
special symptom is the result of a constitutional 
change which such measures have no tendency to 
remedy. How, then, is an administrative machinery 
equal to such purposes to be contrived, or the 
necessary force supplied for its effective working? 
Obviously it implies such an all-embracing and 
penetrating despotism as can hardly be paralleled in 
history; a blind spirit of loyalty wiiich w:ill accept 
and carry out the decisions of the political rulers, 
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■aBcl that in the face of the various iiifiiiences wtiich* 
by the Irypothesis, are bringing about a.ii inteliertua! 
change, and presumably affecting the rukvrB as well 
as their subjects. And even so much ea,n <july bfi 
reached by limiting or asphyxiating the iuteIi(3(5tuHi 
progress, with all which it implies. The argument, 
it must be added, applies to the case of errorujous, as 
wpll as of sound, opinions. That is to say, it is in 
all cases idle to attack the error unless you can 
remove the predisposing cause. I may hold, as in 
fact I do hold, that what is called the religious 
reaction of recent times involves the growth of many 
fallacies, and that it is far more superficial than is 
generally asserted. But, whatever its origin, it has 
its causes. So far as they are not to be found in 
the purely intellectual sphere, they must bo sought 
in social conditions, or in the existence of certain 
emotional needs not yet provided for by the newer 
philosophy. To try to suppress such mo^^ements 
forcibly — if any such enterprise could be seriously 
proposed™~-woiild be idiotic. However strong our 
■conviction of intellectual error, we must be content 
to have error as long as we have fools. For folly, 
education in the widest sense is the sole, though 
singularly imperfect, remedy ; and education in that 
sense means the stimulation of all kinds of mtellectual 
energy. The other causes can only be removed by 
thorough social reforms, and the fuller elaboration of 
a satisfactory philosophy. Persecution, were such a 
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thing really conceivable, could at most drive the 
mischief to take other forms, and would remove one 
of the most potent stimulants to the more satisfactory 
variety of regenerating activity. 

My replyv then, to the question, Why do you not 
extirpate poisonous opinions by force ? is, briefly, the 
old one — Because I object to quack remedies : to 
remedies, in this case, which can at most secure a 
negative result at the cost of arresting the patient’s 
growth. When I come to the strictly ethical problem, 
Is persecution wicked ? and, if so, why ? I must answer 
rather more fully. All that I have said is a simple 
expansion of familiar and obvious arguments. Not 
only must Mill, whom I have criticised in particular 
points, have recognised all the alleged evils in a general 
way, but I am certain that others less favourable to 
toleration would admit them in any given ease. li\ 
that is, a systematic attack upon any opinion, or upon 
general freedom of thought, were proposed, everyone 
would admit the futility of a partial persecution, and 
the impossibility of an effectual one. It is only the 
form into which the general argument is east that 
perplexes the general theory. It is so plain that a 
special utterance may be stopped by a suflieient 
penalty ; and, again, it seems so easy to assume that 
a dogma is a kind of entity with a particular and 
definable set of consequences adhering to it, that 
reasoners overlook the unreality which intrudes in the 
course of their generalisations. They neglect what,. 



according to me, is an essential ptu. u. 
the secondary implications, that is, of an of <;c a 
persecution ; the necessity of arresting pi u. .. 

as well as a particular error, and of altering u. u 'on. 
political and social organisation in order to pun < i 
an effectual censorship. If these necessities are moie 
or less recognised, they are thrust out ot the argu- 
ment by a simple device. Tlie impossibility o 
organising an effectual persecution now is admitted, 
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but then it is said that this 
effeminacy — sentimentalism , oi 
other objectionable peculiarity, 
say that, though toleration must he admitted as a 
transitional phase, it implies a weahnoss, not strength, 
and, in brief, that the advocate of persecution would 
prefer a totally different social state— naiuely, such a 
one as combines all the retniisitcs for an adequate 
regulation of opinion. Persecution is wrong, here 
and now, for you and me, because our teeth are draun, 
and we can only muiuhle without biting ; but ue nill 
our teeth may grow again. I'lie admission, 
terms it may be made, is piTluips enougb 
an admissioFi that persecution 
coiiclitioiiH aro 
.ind this 
'made '"Iri; 
lortance uud the 
From luy point of 
umstanees 


hope that 
in Vidiatever 
for us. Yirtiially it is 
cannot be justified unless certain 
realised which are not now retilisable^ *, 
admission is not less important because 
terms calculated to extenuate tlie im] 
permanence of these conditio.iis. 
view, on the other hand, tlie circ 
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treated as removable and trifling accidents are really 
of the very essence of the case, and it is only by taking 
them into account that we can give a satisfactory 
theory of toleration. Toleration presupposes a certain 
stage of development, moral and intellectuaL In the 
ruder social order, toleration is out of the question for 
familiar reasons. The rudimentary Church and State 
are so identified that the kingly power has the spiritual 
sanctity, and the priest can wield the secular arm. 
Heresy is a kind of rebellion, and the gods cannot be 
renounced without an attack upon political authority. 
Intellectual activity is confined to a small class, and 
opinions change by an imperceptible and unconscious 
process. Wherever such a condition is actually in 
existence, controversy can only be carried on by the 
sword. A change of faith is not caused by argument, 
but is part of the process by which a more powerful 
race conquers or extirpates its neighbours. The 
higher belief has a better chance, perhaps, so far as 
it is characteristic of a superior race, but owes little 
to its logical or philosophical merits. And, in such a 
state of things, toleration is hardly to be called a 
virtue, because it is an impossibility. If the equili- 
brium between sects, as between races, depends upon 
the sword, the propagator or the defender of the faith 
must use the sword as the essential condition of his 
success. If individuals perceive that toleration is 
desirable, they perceive also that it can only be 
achieved through an elevation of the whole race to a 
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liiglier social condition. It remains as u,ii iiyiatta.iin 
able ideal, dimly foreshadowed in some higher minds* 
In the more advanced stage, with whirh we. have 
to do, the state of things is allered* (dinreh and 
State are no longer ideiitiliod ; a soriidy has a, poiiiieal 
apparatus discharging one set of functions, and an 
ecclesiastical apparatus (or more than (.nio) which 
discharges another set. Some such distinction exists 
as a plain matter of fact. There remains, indeed, tlie 
perplexed controversy as to its ultimate nature, and 
the degree in which it can be maintained. The jjriest 
is a different j)erson from the ruler, and each indivi- 
dual is governed in part of his conduct by a referom^o 
to the political order, and in other parts l)y a referem^e 
to the spiritual order. On the other hand, it is urged, 
and, indeed, it is undeniable, that the distinction is 
not a complete separation. Every spiritual rule lias 
its secular aspect, and every secular rule its spirituaL 
Each power has an influence over the whole sphere of 
conduct, and it is idle to dra\v a line bet>veen theory 
and practice, inasmuch as all tlieory affects practice, 
and all practice is based upon tlieory. How ai'c; ihe 
conflicting claims of two powers to 1)e reeoiieiled, wiieii 
each affects the whole sphere of thought and conduct, 
without making one absolutely dependent iipoii the 
other ? 

This opens a wide field of controversy, upon whieli 
I must touch only so far as the doctrine of toleniticm 
is concerned. How are we to reconcile any siieli 
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doctrine with the admission that the State must 
enforce certain kinds of conduct, that it must decide 
(unless it is to be absolutely dependent upon the 
Glmrcli, or, in other words^ unless the Church is itself 
a State) what kinds of conduct it will enforce ; and, 
therefore, that it may have to forbid practices com- 
mended by the Church, or to punish men, indirectly 
at least, for religious opinions— that is, to persecute ? 
We may argue about the expediency in particular 
cases ; but how can we lay down a general principle ? 

Before answering, I must begin by one or two 
preliminary considerations. The existence of any 
society whatever clearly presupposes an agreement 
to obey certain elementary rules, and therefore the 
existence of a certain desire for order and respect for 
constituted authority. Every society also contains 
* anti“Social elements, and must impose penalties upon 
anti-social conduct. It can, of course, deal with a 
small part only of such conduct. It can punish 
murder, but not ill-will. And, further, though it 
cannot punish all immorality, it may punish no con- 
duct which is not immoral. The criminal law covers 
only a part of the field of the moral law, and may 
nowhere extend beyond it. The efficacy, again, of all 
State action depends upon the existence of the organic 
instincts which have been evolved in its grow-th. 
Churches, like ail other forms of association, depend 
upon the existence of similar instincts or sentiments, 
some of which are identical with those upon which 
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the State is also founded, whilst othoi’B arc not diri^^'.tly 
related to any particular form of political orgaiusaiion. 
Many different Churches may arise, corresponding to 
differences of belief upon fpiestions of the luginrst 
importance, of which the members may yet he ctipahle 
of uniting for political purposes, and of membership 
of the same State* Agnostics, Protestants, and 
Catholics may agree to hang murderers and enforce 
contracts, though they go to different Churches, and 
some of them to no Chui’ch at all ; or hold the most 
contradictory opinions about the universe at large* 
The possibility, within some undefined limits, is 
proved by experience ; but can we define the limits or 
deny the contrary possibility ? May not a Church be 
so constituted that membership is inconsistent with 
membership of the State ? If a creed says ^ Steal/ 
must not believers go to prison? If so, and if the 
State be the sole judge on such points, do we not ' 
come back to persecution ? 

I reply, first, that the difficulty is in one way 
exaggerated, and in a way which greatly affects tlie 
argument. Eespect, for example, for Inunan life or 
for property represents different muiiifestations of 
that essential instinct which is essential to all social 
development. Unless murderers and thieves were 
condemned and punished, there could be no society, 
but only a barbarous chaos. These are fundamental 
points which are and must be settled before the pro- 
blem of toleration can even be raised. Tho ethical 
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sentiment which condemns such crimes must exist in 
order that priests and policemen may exist. It is not 
a product, but a precedent condition, of their activity. 
The remark is needed because it is opposed to a 
common set of theories and phrases. Theologians of 
one class are given to assert that morality is the 
creation of a certain set of dogmas which have some- 
how dropped out of the skies. The prejudice against 
theft, for example,, is due to the belief, itself due to 
revelation — that is, to a communication from without 
— that thieves will have their portion in the lake of 
fire. So long as this theory, or one derived from it, 
holds its ground, we are liable to the assumption that 
all morality is dependent upon specific beliefs about 
facts of which w’'e may or may not be ignorant, and 
has, therefore, something essentially arbitrary about it. 
It is a natural consequence that religion may change 
in such a way as to involve a reversal of the moral 
law, and therefore a total incompatibility between the 
demands of the religion and the most essential con- 
ditions of social life. I hold, as I have argued else- 
wdiere, that this represents a complete inversion of 
cause and effect ; that morality springs simply from 
the felt need of human beings living in society ; that 
religious beliefs spring from and reflect the prevalent 
moral sentiment instead of producing it as an inde- 
pendent cause ; that a belief that murderers will be 
damned is the effect, and not the cause, of our objection 
to murder. There is, doubtless, an intimate connection 
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between the two beliefs. In the inteUoeluul sb<i<j;e at 
which hell seems a reasonable hypotliesis. we cannut 
express our objection to murder witlujiit Bpeakin;,.;' h\ 
terms of hell-fire. But the hell is created by tiral 
objection when present to minds at a certain stajy^; 
and not a doctrine communicated from without aJid 
generating the objection. From tliis it follows that 
the religious belief wind) springs from the moral 
sentiments (amongst other conditions) cannot, as a 
rule, be in conflict with them, or with the eorollarif.rs 
deduced from them by the legislator. In other \rords, 
agreement between the State and the Church as to a 
very wide sphere of conduct must l)o the rule, beeaaise 
the sentiment upon which their vitality depends 
springs from a common root, and depends upon 
general conditions, independent of special beliefs and 
forms of government. In spite of these cfaisiderations, 
the difficulty may undoubtedly occiiiv A religion may 
command criminal practices, and even practices in- 
consistent with the very existence of the soeitdy. 
Nihilists and Communists may orcler men to steal or 
slay. Are they to be permitted to attack the Btaie 
because they attack it in the name of rdigicai *? The 
answer, of course, is plain. Criminals must be 
punished, whatever their principle. Tin* fact that a 
god comman ds an action doe s not make it jnoraL 
There are very immoral gods going about, whose 
followers must be punished for obeying their orders. 
Belief in his gods is no excuse for the criminaL It 
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only shows that his moral ideas are confused. If the 
god has no better principles than a receiver of stolen 
goodSj his authority gives no better justilication for 
the act. The punishment does not violate the 
principle that none but immoral acts should be 
punished, unless we regard morality as a mere name 
for actions commanded by invisible beings. Nor, 
leaving this for the moment, is this properly a ease 
of persecution. Toleration implies that a man is 
to be allowed to profess and maintain any principles 
that he pleases; not that he should be allowed in all 
cases to act upon his principles, especially to act upon 
them to the injury of others. No limitation whatever 
need be put upon this princiiile in the case supposed. 
I, for one, am fully prepared to listen to any argu- 
ments for the propriety of theft or murder, or, if it be 
possible, of immorality in the abstract. No doctrine, 
however well established, should be protected from 
discussion. The reasons have been already assigned. 
If, as a matter of fact, any appreciable number of 
pe}*sons is inclined to advocate murder on principle, I 
should wish them to state their opinions. openly and 
fearlessly, because I should think that the shortest 
way of exploding the principle and of ascertaining 
the tiuie causes of such a perversion of moral senti- 
ment. Such a state of things implies the existence 
of evils which cannot be really cured till their cause 
is known, and the shortest way to discover the cause 
is to give a hearing to the alleged reasons. Of course, 
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this may lead to very clifiiciilt points of easinstry* 
We cannot always draw the line betweeii theory and 
practice. An attack upon the evils of landed property 
delivered in a certain place and time may mejin-'-' 
shoot this j)articiilar landlord. In all siieh cases, it 
can only be said that the issue is one of fact. It is 
most desirable that the principles upon which property 
in land can be defended should be thoroughly dis- 
cussed. It is most undesirable that any landlord 
should be assassinated. Whether a particular speetih 
is really a part of the general discussion, or an act in 
furtherance of a murderous conspiracy, is a question 
to be decided by the evidence in the case. Sometimes 
it may be almost impossible to draw the line ; I only 
urge that it should be drawn in conformity with the 
general rule. The propriety of every law should be 
arguable; but whilst it is the law, it must be en- 
forced. 

This brings us to a further difficulty. Who, it is 
asked, is to decide these cases ? Tlie State is to 
punish acts which are inconsistent with its oxistuJice 
or immoral. But if the State is to decide;, its decision 
is ultimate ; and it may decide, for example, as 
Cromwell decided, that the Mass was an immoral 
ceremony, and therefore as much to bo suppressed as 
an act of theft. Simply to traverse the statement of 
fact would he insufficient. If we merely deny the. 
immorality of the Mass, we say that Cromwell was 
mistaken in his facts, not that his conduct was 
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immoral in itself. He 'was mistaken, as lie would 
have been mistaken had he supposed that the con- 
gregation -was collected to begin a political rising, 
when it simply came together for a religious cere- 
monial. The objection (if we may fairly judge 
Cronwell by a modern standard, which need not be 
here considered) is obviously different. It assumes 
that the suppression of the Mass was an act done in 
restraint of opinion. Nobody alleged that the Mass 
had any other ill-consequences than its tendency to 
encourage the spread of a religion. A simple act of 
idolatry is not of itself injurious to my neighbour. 
I am not mjured because you, being a fool, do an act 
of folly which is nothing but an open avowal of your 
folly. The intention of the persecutor was to restrain 
the spread of an opinion by terror ; and just so far 
as that was the intention it was an act of intolerance. 
It is easy to put different cases. If, for example, a 
creed commanded human sacrifices, it might be (I 
should say that it would be) right to suppress an 
anti-social practice. The murder would not be jus- 
tified because of the invisible accomplice, though he 
were called a god. The action should therefore be 
punished, though we ought mot to punish the pro- 
mulgation of an argument in favour of the practice, 
nor to punish other harmless practices dictated by 
the same creed. But in the case of the Mass the 
conduct ■would be admittedly harmless in every other 
respect than in its supposed effect upon opinion. The 



bare act of eating a wafer with certain ecrenmnieH 
only became pmiisbable because the actor aii-at-lnHl 
to it, and encouraged others to attach to it, a Fr ^ * 
ticular religious signilicance. liestraiut; of opinion, ^ 
or of its free utterance, by terror is the essence oi 
persecution, and all conduct intended to aclfane that 
purpose is immoral. The principle is entirely ctan 
sistent with the admission that a legislatoi must 
decide for himself whether or not tlaii is IIkj lea! 
tendency of his legislation. There is no a])peal from 
the Legislature, and therefore it must ditndc3 in the 
last resort. But it does not follow that a court irom 
which there is no appeal follows no rules in fact, nor 
that all its decisions are morally right. In laying 
dow-n such a principle, or any other lirst principle, 
we are not proposing a rule which can bo enforced by 
^.nthoritv. It bcloiiU’s to ti Sphere which 
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really moral in the same sense in which the legislator 
declares it to be immorah Who is to decide ? The 
principle of toleration does not of itself answer that 
question. It only lays down certain conditions for 
conducting the argument. It decides that the 
immorality must consist in something else than the 
evil tendency of any general doctrine. A man must 
not be punished for openly avowing any principles 
whatever. Any defence of the proposed rule is ir- 
relevant unless it contains an allegation that the 
punishment is inflicted for something else than a 
defence of opinion. And, further, if agreement be 
still impossible, the principle does not say who is to 
give the decision ; it only lays down a condition as to 
the mode of obtaining the decision. In the last 
resort, we may say, the question must be fought out, 
but it must be fought out with fair weapons. The 
statesman, so long as he is seriously convinced, must 
uphold the law, hut he must allow its policy and 
justice to be freely discussed. No statement can be 
made as to the result. The statesman appeals directly 
to one class of motives; the priest to others, not 
identical, though not disparate. The ultimate success 
of one or the other will depend upon the constitution of 
the society, and the strength of all the various forces 
by which authority is supported and balanced, 
Toleration only ensures fair play, and implies the 
existence of conditions necessary for securing a possi- 
bility of ultimate agreement. The relevant issues 
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are defined, tliougli the question of fact reBiains for 
discussion. Even where brute force 1ms the niost 
unrestricted play, and rule is rnOvSt decidedly based 
upon sheer terror, all power ultimately rests upon the 
beliefs and sentiments of the society. The advaaitage 
of toleration is to exclude that kind of coercion which 
tries to restrain opinion by sheer terror, and the}*cfor(} 
by considerations plainly irrelevant to the truth of 
the opinions. 

This leads to what are really the most difficult 
problems at the present day. No moral principle, I 
should say, and certainly not the principle of tolera- 
tion, can lay down a distinct external criterion of 
right and wrong applicable at once to all concrete 
cases. No test, by the nature of the case, can be 
given which will decide at once whether a particular 
rule does or does not transgress the principle of 
toleration. This is especially true in the controversies 
where the question of toleration is mixed up with the 
other question as to the proper limits of State? inter- 
ference. A great deal has been said, and very little 
has been decided, as to the latter problem. We may 
argue the propriety of the State undertaking the 
management of railways, or interfering between 
labourers and caiiitalists, witliout considering the 
principle of toleration in the sense in wliich I have 
taken it. But when we come to such controverBies 
as that about the Established Church or the national 
systems of education, the problem becomes more 
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intricate. The briefest glance must suffice to sliow 
the bearing of my principles upon such problems. 
An Established Church was clearly open to objection 
on the ground of intolerance so long as it was vir- 
tually and avowedly an organisation for propagating 
a faith. When it \vas supported on tlie ground that 
its doctrines w’ere true, and dissent was regarded as 
criminal because heretical, persecution was accepted 
in principle and carried into practice. At the present 
day its advocates have abandoned this ground. All 
that can be said is, that the State confers certain 
privileges upon, and assigns certain revenues to, 
persons who will discharge certain functions and 
accept certain tests. Dissenters, therefore, are ex- 
cluded from the privileges on account of their faith. 
But it may be urged that the functions discharged 
by the Church are useful to the people in general, 
even to unbelievers, and that in the opinion of un- 
believers themselves. And, again, it is argued that 
the formularies of the Church are maintained, not as 
true, but simply as expressing the opinions of the 
majority. There is no direct persecution, for any- 
one may dissent as much as he pleases, and (with 
with hardly an exce|)tion) attack any doctrines wiiat- 
ever. The exi stence of such an institution must^ of 
course^ act to soine extent as a bribe, if not as a 
threat ; but implies so little of direct intoleranco that 
it is frequently defended expressly and sincerely on 
the ground that it is favourable to freedom of 
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tliouglit. To argue all the issues I'lerc siig,u:f/st(Hl 
would require a treatise* 1 should eertalulj 
that, so long exists, th(‘. iVi.e 

of opinion is tram mel led, in spite of some plausible 
arguments to the contrarjx But I certainly lioltt 
also, that it is impossible to eondcnni an Estaldisln 
ment purely and simply on tlie ground of toleration 
without doing violence to fair ai’gumeiit. All that 
can be said is, that questions of toleration are here 
involved, along \Yith many other questions possibly of 
more importance in this particular case, and I am 
not prepared to cut the knot l)y any unquaiiiied 
assertion. And this is equally true of national edu- 
cation. It does not necessarily imply any intolerance 
Yvliatever. Not only may it he possible or easy in many 
cases to solve the problem by giving an education 
which all sects approve, and to leave the religious 
education to each sect, but there is another con- 
sideration. Tol eration i mpl ies that eayh inaip niust 
have a right to sa y wh at he pleases. It dues not imply 
a right both to im pre ss his own doctrines ujion other 
people and to exclude the influence of other teacbei^. 
If I take the child of a Protestant and bring him up 
as a Catholic, or vice ver$d, I am guilty, undoubtedly, 
of a gross act of tyranny. But I am not necessarily 
more intolerant than if I decided tliat a. slave was to 
be educated by the State instead of by Ins master. 
The moral question falls under a different head. The 
Legislature in such a case is altering the relation 
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between parents and children. It is handing over 
to others the authority over the children hitherto 
possessed by their parents. This is a very grove 
and, beyond narrow limits, a most, objectionable pro- 
ceeding, but it is not so objectionable as intolerant. It 
simply implies the exchanging one kind of influence for 
another. The parent’s right to his own opinions and 
their utterance is not the same as his right to instil 
them into other minds ; the tyranny implied is the 
tyranny of limiting his power over his children ; and 
that limitation, upon other grounds, may be most op- 
pressive. But if the child was sent to a school wdiere 
he was allowed to hear all opinions, and his parents 
had access to him, amongst others, he would clearly be 
freer to form his own creed, and, so far, there would 
be more room for the free play of o|)inion. To give 
the rule over him exclusively to his parents is, so 
far, to sanction private intolerance, though for other 
reasons this may be fully justifiable. The question 
of intolerance is raised at a different point. If, for 
example, one creed should be favoured at the expense 
of others, if all the schools of a country should be 
Protestant whilst some of the people were Catholic, 
we should clearly have a case of limiting opinion by 
force; and so, if any uniform creed were prescribed 
by the State, all Dissenters might complain of per- 
secution. It may, further, be iirged that some such 
result is a natural result of a Stale system. I do not 
argue the question, which I only notice to show how 
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the simple doctrine of toleration may be mbvA 
lip with other problems— here, for exa/iiipite with 
the enormously important ciiiestiori of the i>rojH‘r 
limits of parental authority — whicli render impossibh* 
any offhand decision. The principle of tolei’ation 
may be simple; the importance of so organ i si njj; 
society that it may be carried out svithout exceptions 
is enormous ; but it is not the sole principjle of con- 
duct, arid in a complex condition of soci(dy, full of 
fragnients of institutions wliicli liave more or less 
deviated from their original functions, we mast some- 
times be content with an imperfect applieatioiu and 
permit it to be overiidden Ijy other ]Hinciples which 
spring from the same root of social utility, and 
cannot be brought into harmony witii it without 
changes which, for the moment, are impracticable. 
How far, then, does the principle, thus under- 
stood, differ from the simide doctrine of expediency, 
and therefore exclude the admission that we have 
in every case to decide by the calculatioij of con- 
sequences ? The final reply to this (juestion will 
sum up what I have to say, by indicating wliat I lake 
to be the weakness or inadequacy of the Hjmjde 
utilitarian doctrine. I entirely agree with Mill that 
conduct is proved to be immoral l)y [iroving it to bi* 
mischievous, or, in other words, productive of a 
balance of misery. But I hold that his neglect of 
the conditions of social development deprii'es liis 
' argument of the necessary coherency. For the 
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reasons already set forth, I say that toleration be- 
comes possible and desirable at a certain stage of 
progress. If this condition be overlooked or in- 
sufficiently recognised, we fall into errors at the 
beginning and the end of our argument. The advo- 
cate of toleration tries to prove that |)®i’seciitiou 
is bad irrespectively of this condition, and therefore 
that it w^as bad at the earliest as well as the latest 
stages. Since this is not true, and therefore cannot 
be proved, his argument seems to break down; and 
so we find that the arguments from history are in- 
discriminately joined, and that the advocates of per- 
secution argue as if precedents drawn from primitive 
social stages were applicable without modification to 
the latest. They frequently try to defend this ex- 
plicitly by assuming that human nature is always 
the same, and inferring that, if people once argued 
with the fist, we must always use that controversial 
weapon. That human nature always retains certain 
fundamental properties may be fully granted ; but if 
this inference be sound, civilisation, which consists in 
great measure in learning to limit the sphere of brute 
force, must be an illusory phenomenon. From my 
point of view, on the other hand, the recognition 
til at society does in fact grow is an essential point of 
the case. When we have to deal with the later stages, 
Mill’s argument fails of cogency just so far as lie 
treats its essential characteristics as though they 
wore mere accidents. So, as we have seen, he says, 
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•virtually, that persecution may be effective in sup- 
pressing an opinion; and passes lightly over the 
consideration of the real meaning of this ^ may l)e/ 
It ^ may be ' efficient if it is so vigorous as to choke 
thought as well as to excise particular results of 
thought, and if, therefore, a political organisation 
exists which becomes altogether impossible as so(ricty 
advances beyond a certain stage. But when we 
restore the condition thus imperfectly indicated to 
its proper place in the argumeiit, 5 [ill’s arguimmts, 
cogently stated already, acquire fresh cogency. At 
that stage toleration becomes an essential condition 
of development, and therefore it becomes at the same 
time an essential condition of promoting happiness. 
Given such a social organisation as exists at present, 
the only kind of persecution which is possil^le is tlmt 
which is condemned by everyone as ineffeetuaL To 
persecute without suppressing, to stimulate liypocrihv 
without encouraging faith, is clearly to {iroduee suffer** 
ing without compensating advantage. Pers< edition is 
an anachronism, and becomes a Idundcr, nm] upon 
this showing it is so palpably impolitic, u.iid iher<)foi'e 
immoral, that even a theoreticahidvocaie of jurrhecutiori 
admits that it is wicked under the conditions. ITo 
chief point of difference is that he doc;S not recognise 
the necessity of the conditions, or fiineii's that; he iuo 
plicitly gets rid of them by saying that he dislilo^s iliem. 

This suggests one furtlier ex])l,a.ruition. Ye.n 
assume, it is said, that progress is a- bloBsirig. We 
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prefer the mediaeval, or the pagan, or the savage state 
of society, and deny that progress deserves the 
admiration lavished upon it by professors of claptrap. 
I make no such assumption, whatever my private 
opinion ; I simply allege the fact of progress as 
showing historically what is the genesis of toleration, 
and therefore the conditions under which it has 
become essential. But whether progress be a good 
or a bad thing, whether men are happier or less 
happy than monkeys, the argument is unalffected. 
Perhaps a child is happier than a man ; but a man 
does not therefore become happier by adopting childish 
modes of life. When soci ety is at a giv en stage, you 
cannot restore the previous stage, nor can you ad opt 
the old methoda. The modes by which society pro- 
gresses determine a certain organisation, and when 
that exists it becomes an essential part of the problem. 
It is still possible to be intolerant ; but it is not 
possible to restore the conditions under which in- 
toieranee could be carried out as a principle, and 
therefore you can only tease and hamper and irritate, 
witluuit gaining any proportional advantage, if any 
advantage whatever. Even if there be a period at 
which it is still possible to arrest progress, you do not 
ensure a inaintenance of the existing stage, but 
rather ensure actual decay. The choice is not 
between advancing and standing still, but betwc(3n 
growing and rotting ; and the bitterest denouncers 
of progress may think it' less' .objectionable than 
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actual decline. We have, fortunately, advanced beyond 
the early stage, and may therefore say that, given the 
existing order, toleration is not merely coridueive on 
the average, but is unconditional^ and necessarily 
conducive, to happiness. I do not, of course, deny 
that in this, as in all moral priiiciple>s, there may not 
be found, here and there, exceptional cases ^xhkh 
may amuse a casuist ; hut they can be only such rare 
cases as might cause doubt to one thoroughly con- 
vinced of the essential importance of a complete per- 
meation of society by tolerant principles. Something, 
indeed, remains to be done, perhaps much, before 
the principle can be thoroughly carried out. There 
is a region of difficulties or anomalies not yet cleared 
lip. Toleration, in fact, as I have understood it, is a 
necessary correlative to a respect for truthfulness. 
So far as we can lay it clown as an absolute priiicdple 
that every man should be thoroughly trustworthy, 
and therefore truthful, we are bound to respect every 
manifestation of truthfulness. In many cases a niaiTs 
opinions are really determined by his cliaraeter, and 
possibly by bad characteristics. He holds a certain 
creed because it flatters him as a cowardly, or sensual, 
or selfish animal. In that case it is hard, but it is 
right, to distinguish betw^een our disapproval of the 
passions, and our disapproval of the open avowal of 
the doctrines which spring from them. The \iniie 
of truthfulness was naturally recognised in pai'ticiilar 
cases before the virtue of toleration. It was obviously 
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necessary to social, welfare that men should be able 
to trust each other, and, therefore, that in all private 
relations a man’s word should be as good as Ms 
bond. The theory was virtually limited by the under- 
standing that there were certain opinions which could 
not be uttered without endangering the social order. 
If an avowal of disbelief in the gods necessarily 
meant disloyalty, the heretic was punishable upon 
that ground, whatever might be thought of his virtue. 
The conflict began as soon as a respect for such 
sincerity was outraged by a punishment still held to 
be necessary. It is solved when society is organised 
in such a way that this necessity is removed ; when, 
therefore, the outrage is not compensated even appar- 
ently, and the suppression of free utterance is seen 
to be in itself an inappropriate mode of meeting the 
difficulty. It is clenched by the spread of a general 
conviction that the only safe basis for any theory is 
the encouragement of its full discussion from every 
point of view. By a strange inconsistency, toleration 
is still sometimes denounced, even by acute reasoners, 
as a product of absolute scepticism. It may spring 
from scepticism as to the particular doctrines en- 
forced ; but it is certainly inseparable from the 
conviction, the reverse of sceptical, that truth is 
aiiaiiuible, and only attainable, by the free play of 
intelligence. Toleration, it is said, is opposed to the 
"principle of axitliority ’ ; as if there could be a prin- 
ciple of authority in the abstract ! To say that we 
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are to accept authority in the abstract, is to say tbai 
we are to believe an j^tliing that anybody tells us : tluti 
is, to believe direct contradictions. Toleration is, in 
fact, opposed to any authority which does not rest upon 
the only possible ground of rational autliorily— the 
gradual agreement of inquirers free from all irrelevant 
bias, and therefore from the bias of slieca* terror of 
the evils inflicted by persons of different opinion. 

The principle, I have said, is not yet fully 
developed. Intolerance of the crudest kind is dis- 
credited, a3id has come to be regarded as wkdved. It 
is admittedly wrong to burn any man because be 
does not think as I think. But there are the case^s 
already noticed in which, though heretical opinion 
is not punishable as such, it carries with it certain 
disqualifications, or i-s marked by a certain stigma in 
consequence of the survival of old institutions and 
hereditary prejudices. Such anomaliCvS may he gradu- 
ally removed, but they cannot be adequately discussed 
under the simple heading of tolerance. Tv e are, in 
regard to them, in the same position as our ancestors 
in regard to the primary questions of toleration. 
The concrete facts are still so ravelled that we have 
(if 1 may say so) to make a practical absiraetion 
before we can apply the abstract theory. And, 
besides this, further corollaries ma}' l>e suggested. 
It is a recognised duty not to punish people for ex- 
pressing opinion ; but it is not a recognised duty to 
let our opinions be known. The utterance of our 
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creed is taken to be a right, not a duty. And yet 
there is a great deal to be said for objecting to passive 
as well as active reticence. If every man thought it 
a duty to profess his creed openly, he would be doing 
a service not only by helping to remove the stigma 
which clings to unpopular creeds, but very frequently 
by making the discovery that his opinions, when 
articulately uttered, were absurd, and the grounds 
upon which they are formed ludicrously inadequate. 
A man often excuses himself for bigotry because he 
locks it up in his own breast instead of openly 
avowing it- Brought into. daylight, he might see its 
folly, and recognise the absurdity of the principle 
which makes it a duty to be dogmatic about proposi- 
tions which we are palpably unable to understand or 
appreciate. If, however, the right of holding one’s 
tongue be still considered as sacred, though it seems 
to be justified only by the remnant of the bigotry 
directed against free speech, there is an application 
of the principle in the sphere of politics which re- 
quires explicit notice. The doctrine of toleration 
requires a positive as well as a negative statement. 
It is not only wrong to burn a man on account of his 
creed, l3ut it is right to encourage the open avowal 
and defence of every opinion sincerely maintained. 
Every man who says frankly and fully what he thinks 
is, so far, doing a public service. "We slioiikl be 
grateful to him for attacking most unsparingly our 
most cherished opinions. I do not say that we should 
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unreality. They may show infinite ingenuity and 
great plausibility, but they become unsatisfactory 
when we try to translate them into facts, and bring 
them face to face with history. When we try to give 
a tlieory of history, we are naturally tempted to 
convert history into, a theory; and, therefore, to 
Kjpreseiit it as a purely logical process. The suc- 
cessive stages correspond to deductions from first 
principles ; and the whole process becomes an ^ evolu- 
tion ’ in the purely logical, as distinguished from the 
empirical, sense ; the explication of a dogma, not the 
elaboration of an institution. The race, we suiipose, 
lays down a major premiss in one century, supplies 
the minor in a second, and in a third draws the 
inference. This conception is the natural heir to the 
theological doctrine of a revelation. The history of 
a religion traces back all later developments to certain 
first principles which were introduced into the world 
from without. A Divine Being presented us with a 
set of axioms and definitions, and we, still, perhaps, 
under Divine guidance, have drawn from them a series 
of propositions and corollaries which constitute the 
orthodox system of dogma, as the deductions of 
Eudid constitute a system of geometry. On this 
showing, tile revelation of the axioms, whether they 
aimoiince tliemselves as fimiate ideas ^ or are injected 
by some miraeulous process, is the starting-point of 
the religion. We must, of course, recur to empirical 
observation in order to describe the actual process 
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of their acceptance, diffusion, and developiiieni. But 
we never get further back than the promulgation of 
the primary truths. By faith, that is, by assimiL*iting 
these truths, men accept the religion, and the religion 
shapes all their lives, thoughts, and actions. (Jn tliis 
showing, then, the purely intelleetual factor is, if not 
the sole, the sole original and independent foi*ee. A 
history of religion is a history of the develo[Oiient of 
the primitive belief, or of tlie errors by whieli they 
have been obscured; but those beliefs tliemselvirs tire 
an ultimate cause, and, as such, incapable of further 
explanation. We have traced the river to its source, 
or to its first emergence in the world of fact. l.A’en 
disbelievers in a particular religion often coiitiiiiie 
to make this assumption. The founder of tlie new 
creed is regarded as its ultimate creator, trace 
Mahomedanism back to Mahomet, and no furtlieix 
Had Mahomet died before he had written the Koran, 
the whole history of the world, in the accepted plirasig 
would have 1)eeii different. To the true belie he 
was the channel through which came rioreritiou 
from tlie outside; to outsiders, he is still the ultimate 
source of the now doctrine, and of ail i\w 
attributed to it. Without diseiisBing these assump- 
tions ill the abstract, I will say something id’ thv. biets 
which, to me, seem to necessitate a reconstruciiion of 
the theory. 

We have lately been led to look hnok to tlie 
primitivo ages for the explanation of all institutions. 
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A savage has a certain system of 'beliefs’ and 
customs. He does not distinguish between his philo- 
sophical, his religions, his political, and his ethical 
beliefs ; they exist in him, so far as they exist, only 
in germ, and they take the form of an acceptance of 
certain concrete facts. He believes in the god of his 
tribe as he believes in the chief whom he follows, or 
in the enemy whom he fights. He adheres to certain 
customs by instinct, and it would be as idle to ask 
him why he observes them, as to ask him why he eats 
or drinks, or to ask a bird why it builds nests. An 
instinct — even the instinct of an animal — is of 
course ' reasonable ’ in the sense that we can 
ascertain the rules according to which it acts, and 
explain by conditions of its existence. It only be- 
comes reason, in the full sense, when reflection makes 
the agent himself conscious of the rule already im- 
plicitly given, and of the place which it holds in his 
constitution and in his system of life. But until 
reflection is possible, and is, to some extent, system- 
atised, the instinct is an ultimate fact for the agent ; 
no explanation or justification is demanded, or even 
conceived as possible. Such development, then, as 
takes place must take place, not by any conscious 
reasr>ning, but, as I have said, by natural selection. 
A superior creed must generally accompany higher 
intelligence and a better organisation of society. The 
religion is an indistinguishable part of the instincts 
wdiicli hold a tribe together and determine its 
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efficiency. The savage does not argue with his 
enemy, but knocks him on the head. But the tril)e 
wdiicli has the best brains and the most appropriate 
instincts will generally exterminate its antagonists. 
Even while I \Yrite, the Catholics and Protestants of 
Uganda are propagating their faiths after this iijetlio<i, 
and their arguments receive additional point from 
the Maxim guns of their apostolic allies. Mliatever 
the precise relation between the priiiiitive erei'd and 
the mstinets in which it is embedded, the eined wliieh 
conduces to, or wliich is generattMl Im, sapo’eme 
qualities will tend to prevail. The men of tlie Hint 
weapons were not converted by the wo,r.shipj)ej;s of 
Odin, but their creed, whatever it may laive been, 
was s effectually, suppressed. Again, if one savage 
creed contains more truth than another, \vt*. may 
suppose, that it : is so iar. the better. I'liere ■ .riiiist ■ ■ tci ■ 
every period be a certain conformity beiwtu.-u the 
beliefs of a race and., the facts asserted, or the nic-e 
':Would disappear. . Science, peven in . its "gerin, musty; 
approximately state facts. The lowest savage must 
believe that fire burns and water drowns. Jfip this 
test of truthfulness is not so easily applied the 
beliefs in which we find the germ of later etliicH, or 
which animate the collective action of tin- tribi*. TIh.^ 
power of united action, the primitive publie spirit of 
a tribe, must be of primary importance. But this is 
recognised in the savage dialect by lielp giT)tesi|u</ 
hypotheses, A group of savages believes that it is 
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descended from a mythical animal, or that the ghost of 
its great-grandfather looks after its common interests. 
The theory, taken as a statement of fact, is absurd; 
but, in its name, the tribe may destroy the less intelli- 
gent savages who are not drilled, even by a ghost. 
Such a ])elief indicates qualities of the highest utility ; 
but is, one must suppose, a symptom, not a cause, of 
the useful qualities. It corresponds to the only way 
in which a truth could be dimly apprehended by the 
savage. It is the projection upon the imaginary 
world of a sentiment, not of a perception of fact. 
'Union among kinsmen is useful’ would be the 
ultimate formula, which could only present itself by 
the fancy ; ' you and I must not kill each other, 
because we arc connected by an imaginary Totem,.’ 
In other words, social relations of the highest utility 
give rise to mythological fancies, which, as reflection 
awakens, are put forivard as the reasons or ' sanctions ’ 
of the practices. The practice prevailed because it 
was useful, not because it was seen to be useful ; that 
is, because the race which had that instinct was 
snceessM in the struggle for existence ; although 
the perception of its utility was not even dimly 
present to- the savage mind; and, when a Justification 
was re<|uired, the embodiment in symbols of the 
I'iclief was given as the cause of the belief itself. 

How far is the case altered when we advance to 
comparatively civilised races*? Do we, ever . reach a 
stage ill which reason is substituted for' instinct ? In 
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what sense is reason specifically distinct from in- 
stinct A germ of reason is already present in in- 
stinct, and to become rational is newer to suppress, 
but to rationalise, instinct. We still start from i)eliefB 
•which are also instincts, but they are instincts wliieh 
have been verified by observation. The reasoned belief 
is still propagated ])y identical me^tliods. If the doc- 
trine of the ‘ survival of the fittest ’ l)e tr'ue nowhere else, 
it seems certahiiy to ])e true of intellectual develop- 
ment, Tlie world of thought gro-^vs by the develop- 
ment of countless hypotheses, among whicli those 
which are useless die out, and those ^yhicil are useful, 
because they correspond to fruitful coii.i]>Ina,tioiis of 
thought, become fixed, and serve as tlie nueleiis of 
more complex constructions. We call men i*easoi.iable 
so far as their beliefs are formed by some conscious 
logical process; by a deliberate attempt to fnam and 
to verify general rules as to phenoincma rl’ all kinds, 
and which can, therefore, be propagated by argument 
or persuasion as well as by the -more roundabout 
method wbieli depends upon the survival of tlu' most 
intelligent races. When people have* sat af tlie but of 
philosophers and filled li)>raries with argiimentat!\'{j 
treatises, pure reasoning has some iidiiumce. And 
yet it is still only a part, and a suboi-dinale part, of 
the process by which creeds are elaborated. For, in 
the first place, the intellect of the millions is altogether 
indifferent to the logic of the dogmatists, and ignorant 
of the data to wliich,^ the logic is ai'iplied. It must 
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take its beliefs for granted, and is so far from asking 
how they are proved that it does not see that proof is 
required. There are two or three hundred millions of 
liiiman beings in onr Indian Empire, and perhaps not 
as many himdreds who could, in the old phrase, give a 
reason for their belief, except the fact that their fathers 
believed. There are six hundred and seventy members 
of Parliament, of whom we may certainly doubt whether 
the odd seventy have ever reasoned, or could really 
reason, about tlie fundamental doctrines of Christi- 
anity. If, again, w^e take the few who have some 
sort' of reasoned persuasion, w^e know as a fact that 
a man generally accepts Catholicism or Protes- 
tantism much as he accepts the shape of his hat, 
from the conditions under which he has been brought 
up ; that even if he reasons, he generally seeks for 
reasons to support his creed, instead of finding a, 
creed to suit his reason; and that, in any case, he 
necessarily starts with an established set of opinions, 
which he may gradually modify, but wdiich, even in 
the keenest and most candid minds, are still traceable 
as transformed, rather than replaced, in his latest con- 
victions. And then, finally, it is clear that in any 
case liis reason is but one factor in his total system of 
beliefs. His opinions are necessarily influenced by 
his wiiole character, his emotional and active, as 
well as by his intellectual, nature, and, moreover, by 
his social position. As holding a religion, he be- 
longs to a Church. A Church is a social organisation 
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\vliicli supposes a certain corporate spirit, no more 
to be fully expressed by its dogmas tliaii tlK'if patriot- 
ism of an Englishman by the beliefs which ho holcls 
aliont tlie characteristics of his nation or the pccin 
liaritics of its political constitutioru The Chiirch is 
invested with historical asBOciations ; it has provided 
eharinols for our thoughts, activities, and (nrujtions; it 
supplies tlio intellect with ready-made beliefs, tacitly 
instilled in infancy; it has estahlishod forms of 
worship ^Yhicll fascinate the imagination and pro- 
vide utterance for the emotions ; it presents an ideal 
of life ; it has in its system of discipline a ];)owerfiil 
machinery for regulating the passions; and it is more 
or less elaborately organised with a vie^v to discharg- 
ing a variety of important social functions. The vast 
majority of its members take its beliefs on trust, and, 
of those wdio examine, a large proportion only exa- 
mine in order to be convinced. We may, therefore, 
safely assume that, although a religion supposes cer- 
tain beliefs in its adherents, wn Iiave gone but a 
little wiiy to explain the wdiole complex phenomenon 
wdien w^e have formulated the beliefs and stated the 
reasons upon wdiich they are founded. They are, for 
the enormous majority, mere expressions of belief still 
in the stage of instinct; and so far as they imply 
genuine reasoning, they correspond to a modification 
of a previously-existing creed, slowdy developed, and 
worked into conformity wdth philosophical doctrines 
by a gradual and often imperceptible process. A 
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genuine historian of religion would, therefore, still 
have to regard the whole record as an enlarged 
process of natural selection. The Church and the 
creed thrive by reason of their adaptation to the whole 
of human nature and the needs of the society in 
which they are planted ; and the purely intellectual 
process is merely one factor, which we may, indeed, 
consider apart, but which is in reality a subordinate 
factor in the concrete history. It must, of course, 
be a source of weakness if a religion includes incredible 
statements, or its theories represent deficient moral 
and social ideals. That is, the intellectual state has 
an influence upon the vitality of the religion, but it is 
through that influence, and not by an explicit reason- 
ing process, that it really acts. We still have to deal 
with a survival of the fittest, and the 'fitness’ includes 
much besides logic. 

Indeed, it is only necessary to lay stress upon this 
because the obvious facts seem to have been so often 
ignored by theories not yet quite obsolete. The 
Protestant writers upon the 'evidences,’ for example, 
very properly held that they were bound to prove the 
propositions which they asked others to believe. But 
their method of reasoning showed that they not only 
supposed themselves capable of giving a proof, but 
thouglit that everybody else had followed the same 
method. They held that the Evangelists were not 
merely recording the beliefs of their day, but giving 
■ evidence like witnesses in a court of justice. They 
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imagined that St. Paul had convinced himself of the 
truth of the Piesurrection by a method of inquiry 
^Yhieh would have passed muster in an English 
criminal trial. They held, therefore, that a state** 
ment of a niiracle proved the fact, instcaid of j)roving 
the credulity of the vdta They could see the 
fallacy of such an argument when applied, say, to the 
deification of the Virgin Mary ; but wheji the tradi- 
tional view had been put in writing a little earlier, it 
became a 'proof’ of the divinity of Christ. Therefore 
the whole proof of their religion and, as they often 
held, the proof of facts upon ’which eveii morality was 
dependent, came to be the truth of certain Btatements 
which really prove only the mental coiulitirar of the 
writers. Such a conception of a rational religion is a 
curious proof of the unreality of the whole way of 
regarding the question. The pyramid is balanced 
upon its apex. The truth of Christianity, with all 
that it is supposed to involve, including all genuine 
morality, was made to rest upon the possibility of 
proving that certain events took place two thousand 
years ago. The position was indefensible, but 
scarce]}^ more grotesque than the implied conception 
that a religion is, in fact, iiropagated afltir this 
fashion: that apostles go about proving things by 
'evidence’; that miracles are the cause, and not 
the consequence, of a vast moral and social crisis ; 
and, in brief, that any religion which wants facds to 
support it will have the slightest difliculty in nuiking 
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any evidence that is desirable for the purpose. Yet 
it is hardly more impossible to suppose that a religion 
is a product of ^ evidence ’ in the technical, juristic 
sense than to suppose that it is a product of conscious 
philosophy. The grave humourists, indeed, who call 
themselves historians of philosophy seem to be at 
times under the impression that the development of 
the world has been affected by the last new feat of 
some great man in the art of logical hair-splitting. 
They imagine that the true impulse to the greatest 
changes of thought and character is to be sought in 
the metaphysical lectures which supply new puzzles 
for half a dozen eccentric recluses. To me, though I 
cannot argue the point, it seems clear that what a 
philosopher does — and it is quite enough — is not to 
govern speculation, but to codify and bring into 
clearer light the principles already involved in the 
speculations of the more concrete sciences. But, in 
any case, the problem occurs how the promulgation 
of a philosophical doctrine, especially if it is of an 
intuitive or self-evident truth, comes to produce the 
gigantic influence attributed to a new religion. We 
must surely consider, not simply the doctrine, true or 
false, but the moral state of the recipients. Even in 
such a case as pure mathematics, where the progress 
is a simple question of reasoning, we can only account 
for tlie historical phenomenon, for the development 
of mathematical knowledge at certain periods, and 
for its absolutely stationary condition at others, by 
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assigning the conditions which lead to a study of 
mathematics. But in the case of a philosophical 
theory this necessity is more obvious. If the truth of 
monotheism be self-evident, and if upon any tlieory 
it is a doctrine dependent on tlie simplest grounds, 
and resting upon arguments familiar to the earliest 
speculator, why should its enunciation at a par- 
ticular period suddenly transform the world ? A. 
syllogism, or a ^ self-evident truth,’ is not a thing 
walking about on two legs, wliieli suddenly catches 
hold of people and converts them. The more evident 
the truth, the more difficult to understand its efficacy 
at a particular conjuncture- The truth was always 
there, and the secret must lie in the varial)le, not in tlie 
constant, factor- It is a favourite view of many people 
that the essence of the Christian revelation consisted in 
the promulgation of its ethical teaching. I, of course, 
have no doubt that the moral ideal implied in the 
Christian teaching played a great part in the growth 
of the new religion. But I do not think, nor would 
it, I suppose, be even the orthodox view, tliat the 
secret lay in the propounding of a new (so far as it 
was a new) thesis in ethical philosophy. On this 
showing, the sudden revelation of the truth tiuit a 
man should love his neighbour as himself brought 
about the revolution, “Why should people who did not 
love their neighbours already be so much attracted ? oi% 
if they loved them already, why should they be startled 
as by a novelty ? The morality of the Sermon on tht^ 
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Mount lias been universally admired, but it is so far from 
having been generally accepted, that to take it seriously 
even now would be to adopt a position of eccentric 
originality ; and it may be doubted whether the whole 
progress of the race has not depended upon the limi- 
tation of this by other moral principles, and whether 
its full acceptance would not have meant a destruction 
of social order and welfare. But, in any case, it was 
not as a simple proposition in ethics, but as part 
of a system of teaching, that it really impressed the 
imagination of the new Church. The morality was 
one aspect of an ideal of life which, for some reason, 
became widely spread at that period, and has had a 
wide influence ever since. 

What, then, was the reason ? The answer which, 
I suppose, everyone would now admit in some form or 
other, would be, in the first place, that it was not ^ 
proof of miracles, nor the enunciation of new dogmas^ 
blit the development of that spirit which has been called 
the ^ enthusiasm of humanity ,' the widely- spread and 
powerful desire for a reconstruction of society and a 
regeneration of t he in divi dual. To the believer in 
supernatural interferences, this presents itself as the 
sudden infusion of a new spiritual force ; and so far 
as he argues against the inadequacy of the doctrines 
invented by evidence writers and abstract philosophers, 
I should think that he has a strong case. But the 
conditions of such a development must, even by him, 
be song] it in the ‘ environment ' as well as in the new 
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creed. We can only explain tlie spread of tlie 
organism by showing bow and wliy the soil was 
congenial. The Christian doctrine obviously spread, 
as every doctrine spreads, just so far as it was 
adapted to men at a given stage. If, tlieroloro, it spread 
through, a certain section of the hum an race, and 
never spread further, the circumstances of that seet.i<.)U 
must be relevant to the explanation. Nor can there 
be any doubt of the direction i)! which explanation 
must be souglit, though there is aiiiplo room for the 
most elaborate researches before w’c can put any 
explanation into a definitive shape. The exi>ianation, 
in fact, must include nothing less tlian an analysis of 
the vast religions, social, and political changes wliieli 
were fermenting throughout the Homun Empire. 
The destruction of the old national systmus of 
government, and of the creeds with wliicIi the}’ were 
bound up, the mixture and transfusion of various 
races and institutions, the growth of a vast population 
which could not find satisfaction within the old social 
framework, form, of course, essential data, for any 
comprehension of the greatest revolution which ever 
transformed the world. Amidst tlie struggle for 
existence of various modes of thought, the Christian 
doctrine formed in some sense the centre rotind which 
the classic elements iiltimately crystallised into a 
. certain unity. No one, I presume, would undertake 
to say confidently how much w’as due in tlie final result 
to the personal character of thefoimders of tl,ie creed, 
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and how much to the countless multitudes who found 
in it what they wanted. We cannot try experiments 
on such points, nor say what would have been the 
prevalent form of religion, had St. Paul, for example, 
been killed before he was converted. The tendency of 
more scientific thinkers, I take it, will be to attribute 
less to the single voice which uttered the appropriate 
solution, and more to the millions who were ready for 
a solution, and were certain ultimately to find one to 
suit them. When the passions are roused, the man 
will come wdio sets them to a tune. Given the 
ferment, a crystallisation upon some point is a 
practical certainty. We may infer what was reciuired 
for success from wdiat ultimately succeeded. The 
demand was for a Kingdom of Heaven— that is, for a 
new society, apart from all the rotting fabrics which 
had served their time; cosmopolitan instead of 
national, with hopes fixed upon another world, since 
this world appeared to be hopeless, with the assertion 
of a brotherhood of suffering poor throughout the 
nations, and with a prophecy of a good time for the 
saints when their tyrants Avould be cast into the lake 
of fire. How that society was formed and grew, and 
was in time fused with the order against which it 
protested, is the greatest of themes for a philosophical 
historian. The scarcity of facts w-ill give him an ample 
field for imaginative construction. But we, at least, 
are in a position, at the present time, to appreciate the 
general nature of the position. Looking on, daily, 
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hopefully or doubtfully, at the growth of a now 
social creed, which is rejecting the out'worn and as- 
similating the living elements of the old, we can 
surely not be amazed at the parallel phenomenon of 
the development of a new society, though at a time 
when possibilities of aspirations wein very unlike 
those now existing, and the dialect which men had to 
use involved a very different terminology. Certainly 
we can be at no loss to understand why the new creed is 
to include an element representative of ignorance 
and superstition. What, then, was the infiiumce of 
the purely intellectual factor in this complex revo- 
lution ? We see a vast struggle of philosophies and 
religions, and a confused hubbub of eontiTn'ersy, dead 
long ago, and buried in the stately mausoleums of 
official dogma. How did it come to pass, we ask with 
wonder, that men grew so heated over the famous 
diphthong ? Even Gibbon is moved by the persona! 
greatness of Athanasius ; but the greater the man, 
the greater is the w^onder of the historian that be 
should have laboured so zealously in such a cause. 
The orthodox may be tolerably sure that, wlnitever 
false opinions may arise, there will be no lu^resies in 
future about the relations of the Persons of the 
Trinity. No one will grudge them the posBi%ssion of 
dogmas which refer to the mere exuviic of long- 
extinct speculation. Yet no rational Instorian can 
now doubt that there once was really lire undca' all 
the smoke. Even the early Fathers must liave meant 
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something ; and we must do them the hare justice to 
suppose that the subtleties in which they spent their 
brains were symbols of a profound and important 
underlying principle. Whatever the full explanation 
of this principle, one point seems to be sufficiently 
clear for our purpose. 

The great theological controversies are the conflict 
of rival solutions of one great problem : how to re- 
concile philosophy to superstition. A vigorous creed 
has to appeal to the populace, and yet to be acceptable 
to the higher intellects. Stoicism might satisfy a 
Marcus Aurelius, but the mass required a concrete 
duty ; not a philosophical theory of the universe, but a 
historical, if invisible being, capable of being definitely 
presented to the average imagination. There must 
be an official monotheism, and yet some substitute 
must be found for the old polytheistic fancies. 
Christianity had to embody philosophical doctrines of 
a first cause, and yet to frame a pantheon with a 
hierarchy of angels, saints, and devils, which ^vas, 
in fact, a simple survival of the old pagan mode of 
thought. It had in its own iihrase to provide a God- 
man ; to bring together into some sort of unity two 
conceptions so heterogeneous as that of the ground 
of all existence and that of a particular peasant in 
Galilee. One use of language is to conceal, not thought, 
but flat contradictions of thought. Since the con- 
ception of God corresponds to a historical development 
from the tribal deity to the inconceivable and infinite 
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Being whose attributes can only be expressed by 
negatives, the use of the same phrase could bridge 
the apparently infinite distance, and liring togetlier, 
verbally at least, the most contradictory opinions* If 
the traditional element of the creed raised difficulties, 
they could be evaded by the lielp of ^ spiritualisation ’ 
and allegory; and if the pliilosoplrical eknnent led 
to contradictions, they had only to be called mysteries. 
If, in fact, the creed covered absolutely heterogcnieoiis 
philosophies, that was, for the time, its strength, and 
not its weakness. The religious society could thrive 
precisely because its formuhe represented a moihm rhvend I 
acceptable both to the people and tlieir teachers. 
The religion was to be cosmopolitan, )jut not imiversai. 
It required one God for Jew and Gentile, but lie was 
still to be the God of a historical creed. He had to be 
identified historically with the national ruler of a tribe, 
and on the other hand with the First Princii>le of tlie 
universe. Monotlieism may mean either belief in one 
particular deity, or belief in the essential unity wliieli is 
independent of all particular events. The unity may 
be accidental or cssentiaL That the two conceptions 
are logically irreconcilable matters little. People did 
not look so close as to cai’e for conti'adictions. Tfiey 
must have botli elements, the siqierstitious anti tlie 
pliilosophical, however superficial tlie logical connection. 
A rationalism which could really trust to abstract 
reasoning alone, and which could really set asitle all 
tradition, was in danger of being sublimated into a 
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shifting phantasmagoria of mystical metaphysics. 
The unqualified deification of the historical Christ 
was therefore necessary in order to suppress the 
drift of philosophers into hopeless cosmogoiiical specu- 
lations. The Church must have for its head a con- 
ceivable Deity. The essential practical object W'as 
to set up a concrete theology which would satisfy the 
needs of the popular imagination. As much philo- 
sophy might be introduced as was consistent with the 
traditional creed; but in any case there must be a 
creed which av ould work, and any dangerous incursions 
into speculation must be rigidly suppressed. It is for 
the learned critic to tell us precisely how this was 
accomplished. We need not doubt for a moment that 
the great men who worked out the problem, starting 
from the ethical side, and regarding the practical re- 
quirements of the time, wwere perfectly sincere in 
subordinating the philosophical requirements. They 
believed that it was not only morally right, but 
theoretically reasonable, to start from the traditional 
belief, and w’ork in the philosophy as far as it would 
go. When people have learnt to distinguish between 
an esoteric and exoteric creed, when they hold that 
philosophy teaches scepticism, v^Mle morality requires 
dogmatism, they come face to face with an un- 
pleasant problem, and sometimes escape from it by 
something disagreeably like lying. That issue was 
probably not so distinctly presented to the framers of 
the early creed. But it is not the less true that, in 
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point of fact, reason was put in chains: forced to 
grind in the theological mill, and bring out the orthodox 
dogma, and therefore that the claims of tnitli were 
subordinated to the immediate practical necessities. 
Difliculties were seen — some difficulties are too pal- 
pable not to have been seen by every serious tliinker ; 
but they were judiciously skimmed over ])y convenient 
formuhe. The real deity had to be the anthropomorphic 
deity ; and was only identified with the i>hilosophical 
deity when it was convenient to confute lieretics. God 
was the head of tlic celestial hierarchy ; and tlie Devil 
was his adversary. Practically, the Devil ruled this 
lower world, and human beings had fallen under liis 
poxver. Such a scheme would suit a i^olyilieistic creed. 
But as God was also the God of pliilosoplicrH, it was 
equally declared that the evil was a inerii negatioii or 
nonentity, and that the Devil, unpleasantly active OiS 
he was for the present, would be sii])pressod in time, 
and that his existence was therefore compatilde with 
universal benevolence. It was hard to bring togetlier 
tlie finite and the infinite, or to coinbine a tradition, 
with an ab>stract theory. But anything can be done 
by words. All good impulses, it was said, come 
from God; press the doctriim, and wci huve prej^ 
destination and arbitrary grace as the Side l^asis 
morality. But man must be allowed tlu! mysterimis 
attribute of free-will. Since God is reason, and will 
help all men impartially, it would seem on this sliow- 
ing that one determhiing factor of the result depeiKis 
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absolutely upon ourselves. We are in presence of two 
really contradictory theories, but they can be forced 
into one by the help of judicious verbal distinctions. 
The whole history of theological controversies is a 
history of such devices, by which awkward questions 
could be suppressed or relegated to the time when 
reason would insist upon its rights. ‘ For God’s 
sake, hold your tongue ! ’ is the plain answer to im- 
pertinent inquirers. 

Whether from conscious reflection or unconscious 
instinct, the true problem was to hit off that mixture 
, of philosophy and superstition which was best adapted 
to secure the efficiency and authority of the Church. 
While the ecclesiastical system acquired unity and 
vigour, the philosophical doctrine only covered pro- 
found incoherencies by a judicious manipulation of 
official dogma. The reasoning faculty was strictly 
subordinated to the needs of the evolution of the 
organism. The result is especially obvious in that 
part of the system which applies to the theory of 
toleration. The relations of God to the world at 
large, or to the soul of the individual, the theories of 
creation and of grace, present difficulties enough when 
we have to combine tradition with philosophy, the 
anthropomorphic with the philosophical conception of 
the deity. But tliere is also the problem of the rela- 
tions of God to the Church— the great organisation 
whose needs determined the whole process of evolution. 
Does the Church mean the saints, or does it mean the 
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visible hierarchy, which includes a good man}" people 
who are not saints ? The question received diftorent 
answers, and underlay some critical controversies. In 
the early period the two could be identified ; to be- 
come a member of the Kingdom of Heaven wiis the 
same thing as to be saved, and the rite of baptism 
was the mark of adhesion. But when the Ohiircli 
].)ecame a vast institution, including men of all, sorts ; 
when a man joined it as an infant l)y hereditary 
right; when it came into relations, hostile or friendly, 
with the political institutions, the qiie.stioii became 
more complex. The Chiireh retained the old claim 
appropriate to the early conception. To be a, Christian 
was still to have a certain spiritual status; ail out- 
siders were still without the privilege which ajlmitted 
to heaven, and as membersliip of the Church iiupiuKl 
acceptance of certain doctrines, there grew u]) tiui 
theory of salvation by dogma. To he a Christian 
gave a certain right, wvithout which none eould l)e 
saved, Imt wdiich, of course, recpiired to bo suppli,.- 
inented by compliance with other iamditirius. The 
subjects of the new kingdom must be tdx'dieni to its 
regulations. But though the Clmreh inehulos both 
sinners and fallible men, the diviiit^ eharjudor still 
adhered to the Cluircdi in its corporate ea.])aeity. It 
could 1)0 infallibie in matters of dojtrine aiul the sole 
dispenser of tlie means of grace, tliat is, o! tlic means 
of keeping out of hell. From the plvilosophiritl point 
of view, the only difference between tlicj rtflatifuis of 
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men to a Supreme Being must depend upon their 
intrinsic quality. But if you believe in an anthropo- 
morphic being, he may have special relations to a 
favoured race or a favoured society ; he may confer a 
monopoly upon a particular corporation ; and prescribe 
compliance with a special set ‘ of external regulations 
as a condition of his favour. From the preservation, 
therefore, of this anthropomorphic element there 
follows logically the whole system of priestly magic, 
and of the transcendent value of external rites and 
observances. The God in whom you believe is far 
above the god of savages ; but he has to be conceived 
as the legislator of a particular historical system, and 
his authority must be represented by its regulations. 
It was consistent still to believe that the whole heathen 
world — that is, the vast majority of the race — would be 
damned for not obeying rules of which they had 
never heard ; that their virtues, since they did not 
come from the grace of God, which flows only in its 
prescribed channels, were ‘ splendid vices ’ ; and that 
a baby born when a certain charm has been said will 
be saved eternally, and its brother, who has acci- 
dentally been overlooked, be eternally damned. No 
doubt, as Butler suggested, babies are lost or rescued 
in eases of physical illness by the action of their 
parents, and the God of Eevelation may be expected 
to act in the same way as the God of Nature. The 
vital question is, what we mean by God. The word 
covered two opposite senses, and the difficulties wliich 
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arise when the same word is applied to eontradietoJT 
meanings were latent in the results. The elaboi'att^ 
theory of sacraments, of their nature, effects, coiidi- 
tions of efficacy, mode of administering, and ho forth, 
is all perfectly intelligible and coherent if tiK^ sacra- 
ments are regarded as the regulations of a liuman 
society, intended to secure order and discipline witliin 
the corporation, and to stimulate an interest by appro- 
priate observances. It is, on this irriderstanding, simply 
a case of legislation worked out by minds imbued wdth 
theories of jurispriideiuie, as was natural to members of 
a vast organisation with an elaborate constitution. But 
when they are regarded as regulations emanating iToni 
a divinity, -we must necessarily suppose a thoroughly 
anthropomorphic being, capalde, like human legis- 
lators, of applying only externa .1 tests, tliougli he 
chooses to eomniimicate supernatural intluences by 
means of them ; and when their being is id^uitified 
with the First Cause, or even with the ruler of all 
men, as well as of the memliers of his special society, 
the doctrine is in danger of becoming blasphemous. 
The system of legislation was no doubt intended, like 
the English or any other system of law, in the inte- 
rests of morality. Some such syste^m was incjvitable 
when men were at a certain stage of develoiunent, 
and in the hands of well-meaning people it may still 
1)0 worked, especially with the help of judicious ex- 
planations and reticences, so as to promote good 
habits and avoid gross shocks to a liealthy eonsedenco. 
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Still, a God who is represented by a particular human 
corporation, however august, will suffer in his 
character. He will have, like a human legislator, to 
look at the outside action instead of the inmost 
consciousness, to be responsible for all the slips and 
irregularities inevitable in a human system of regula- 
tion, and to extend his favour to a class or a race on 
the most arbitrary and immoral principles. 

To look at the problem historically is, therefore, to 
recognise the weakness, though not to dimmish the 
importance, of the purely reasoning faculty. The 
love of abstract truth is the feeblest of all human 
passions. There is no passion, according to Bacon, 
which will not overpower the fear of death. Certainly 
there is none which will not suppress the love of 
logical consistency. A Spino^ia — a man in whom the 
passion for logical harmony is really dominant — is the 
rarest of all human types. Even the most vigorous 
of thinkers have found their stimulus in some practical 
need, and reasoning has been only the instrument for 
securing some end prescribed by the emotions. They 
have seen that the achievement of a social reform 
involved the refutation of some error : but if the 
reasoning process did not lead them to the desired 
end, it has generally been the logic, and not the desired 
conclusion, which was finally sacrificed. To the great 
mass of mankind a sacrifice of consistency or of rigid 
proof is, of course, no sacrifice at all. There is nothing, 
as every schoolmaster knoivs, which the average mind 
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resents so much as the demand for reasons. It will 
gladly accept any rule, provided ilnic it lias not t,, 
answer the troublesome question, Why IVU nu^ 
to answer: but, for heaven’s sake! don’t 
reasons of the answer. We are somelirnes told that 
men of science have to encounter tlie natural desire of 
mankmd to e.vtend the limit.s of knowleabaj. That 
seems to me to bo an im'ersion of the truth. What a 
man naturally desires is io put a Ji.xed stop to inquirv 
To-day, says the man of science, must be e.^iilmned 

. iioimlai- ...rfiiioi stops a, is 

lij » 8ninm,uy hjpollresiB. THs pi,.,,.., is „„ 

v«K i «v«, Miul 11,0 stars. The .voi-la ,v.,s orostosl 
6,000 ,vw.s ago. and thorc is an oiid .,sij 

more. The ■ applanation ■ tmns on. to ho Uia.'an 
conceivalile being performed an ineoneeiva !,Ie process ■ 
but, It accepted verbally, it supplies an mamse for 

dropinng a troublesome operation, wbieh fatigues the 

imagination, tliough it is still demande.! Iiy the reason' 

‘ ‘ .“W i" -ly ditooii.;:, 44 

0 taj down doft,..,o h„„„* to 
.on ; and wo ... alto lOnit, " 

iliesis. The inertness of the average mind not iis 
desire for knowledge, is the real obstacle - ami f 
iiommally asks for an infinite and the absolute, that 
means that it wants to put a final stop to tlie restie'- ■ 
activity of the genuine inquirer. ' ’’ 
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This, of course, is pre-eminently true of that part of 
religious beliefs which corresponds, not to a statement 
of fact, but to the promulgation of laws. You must do 
so and so ; you must obey this or that rule of the 
society to which you belong. To ask why is to be 
not only impertinent but profane. Society depends 
upon the observation of certain primary rules; and 
the question why they should be obeyed is, in fact, the 
question why they are essential to the welfare of the 
society, or what is the value of society itself to its 
members. Obviously, these are questions inconvenient 
in the highest degree to the society which embodies 
the working of the laws. The dumb sense of their 
necessity has embodied itself in a set of imaginary 
vsanctions ; and the imagination has attributed them 
to the supernatural agents whose existence is assumed 
as the ultimate groundwork of all anthority ; that is, 
as belonging to the region about which it is wicked to 
ask questions. The authority must be taken for 
granted in practice, and therefore in theory. A 
government cannot be carried on if the subjects are 
entitled to go behind the Constitution. That is a 
practical necessity. It is now thought almost as wicked 
to ask why a majority should be obeyed, as it wuxild 
have been to ask why a king should be obeyed, and to 
ask that was once to ask why a god should be obeyed. 
If obedience to the moral law is interpreted as obe- 
dience to the will of a god, his authority must not 
be questioned in practice ; for to ^ question ’ there 
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means to dispute ; and it must not he .jutistioned in 
theory, so long as no answer can possibly he given. 
It is taken to be part of the luimary data, assumed in 
all social action, and therefore to be enforced Ijy society. 
iSothmg can be more simple, though it involves the 
assumption that to inquire is the same thing as to 
deny. It is only when we have reached the con- 
clusion that free inquiry can be constitutive a.s will 
as destructive that we can give full play to the activity 
ol reason, even in tho.se sacred regions wliore a.ssump’- 
tions aro necessary in the sphere of conduct, and 
where, therefore, assumptioms are made into ultimate 
or unquestionable truths in the .sphere of .siieeulation. 

The normal attitude of the religiuu.s mind is there- 
tore conservative. Even the founders of a new 
religion profess to be restoring an ancient creed, or in 
some way base their authority upon the ci-eed which 
already exusts. They are at most getting rid of accre- 
tions, not introducing novelties. T1 ley advance froi u the 
0 d base. A religion, on its practical .side, is a system 
of rules of conduct, and therefore involves an appeal 
to some authority which must not he (lis]uited, even 
in argument. In the earlier period, it is an indistin- 
gmshahle part of the political ci-eed. It does not 
persecute because it only extirpates. Tin.' rival tribe 
las as good a claim to its god as to its chiiT, and its 
conversion can he only an incident of its conquests, or 
of the subjection of its deities to the hostile deities. 
When the creed has both phUosophieai and < empii-ieal,’ 
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or historical, elements, iiersecution becomes logical. 
The faith of a foreigner is not merely different, but 
wrong; his god is not another god, but a devil; for 
my creed, as philosophical, should be universaL But, 
in so far as it includes historical elements, a recogni- 
tion of the sanctity of beings only known to me, and 
of facts of which you have never heard, I can enforce 
your allegiance only by the universally intelligible 
argument of the sword. You are a Turk, whom, 
perhaps, I should like to conquer for other reasons, 
and it must be right to prevent forcibly your allegiance 
to a devil. The same argument applies within the 
ecclesiastical society, so long as the creed includes 
elements which are not demonstrable by reason. If 
the central core depends upon mysteries, which rest 
upon authority in this sense, that the individual must 
take them without asking questions, a recalcitrant 
individual can only be suppressed by force. The 
Church is the embodiment of the Divine element in 
human affairs ; its decisions must belong to the region 
ill which all question is profane : and every attempt 
to go ' behind the record ’ must be suppressed by every 
applicable means. The inquirer has shown by the 
very act of inquiring that, in his case, reason is not 
an efficient weapon, and we must therefore try what 
can be done by the stake. 

The reason, then, is a faculty which, b}- the nature 
of the case, has to intrude itself tacitly and gradually, 
and under disguises. It may slowly disintegrate old 
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opinions under cover of ambiguities and the gradue-l 
infiltration of new meanings into old words. TIkj 
determining factors are evident when we consider ti. 
Church as a great society, intended to meet certain 
practical requirements, and not as a system of philo- 
sophy developed by abstract thinkers. It hits to rule 
by obeying; to adapt itself to the state of mind of the 
believers, to incorporate old superstitions, to make 
use of the imaginative construction embodied in the 
previous half-instinctive conccptioiiB of tlie univerBe, 
to sanction whatever appeals to the crude masses of 
mankind, and only to consider the requirenumts of 
the more thoughtful so far as is necosstiry to seeiire 
their co-operation. If they will accept the edficial 
formula, they may bo allowed, witliin limits, to 
introduce elements really inconsistent, so long as 
the inconsistency is carefully hidden away. A vigor- 
ous religion is a superstition whic'h has enslaved 
a philosophy. Slowly, and by soft degrec::s, iudifod, 
the new lea^'en of thought may produc'C a vast revolu- 
tion. If the philosopher is tolerated on coiuliiion of 
proving the orthodox conclusions, the admission that 
a proof is desirable leads to a r<*cognitiun that it will 
not always work in the desired direetirm. lint the 
reason is still bound by inexorable necc-ssity to pre- 
sent itself as a development instead of a contradiction. 
Its successes are won only wiien it can point to some 
conclusion comprehensible by the majority. The 
abstract arguments against the authority of the 
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Chiircli will be regarded with indifference until abuses 
have grown up which supply a palpable rechictio ad 
almvrdim. The theory of indulgences might be illo- 
gicalj but no one cared till they w^ere obviously used 
for commercial purposes. Persecution may be wrong, 
but the abstract arguments were of little efficacy till 
the persecuted were able to fight. When, as a 
matter of fact, men of different creeds had to live in 
the same country, and to deal with each other in 
ordinary affairs, they came to see that the differences 
were not so vast as to imply that one creed came from 
God and the other from the Devil. The way to teach 
toleration is to force Protestants and Catholics to 
live together on terms of equality. The ordinary 
mind still needs some kind of picture-writing, a con- 
crete instance, not a general principle. A theory 
confutes itself by some logical application which re- 
volts even the instinct out of which it originally 
sprang. Then, and not before, it becomes evident 
that there must be something wrong — somewhere. 
Whezi we have learnt by experience that freethinkers 
may be decent people, we cannot make up our minds 
to burn them. By degrees the moral instincts 
have broken through the dogmatic bondage, and 
forced the most dogged theologians to find means 
of importing liberal theories even into the heart of 
tlieir formulae. Persecution has been discredited, till 
even the most dogmatic disavow indignantly the prin- 
ciples of winch they once boasted. All that remains 
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> A survival of certain claims carefully divorced 
lom their practical application. Although the do-, 
niatic system renoimces the aid of the secular armjt 
IS forced to claim the same spiritual position, ft still 
^.presents the one body of truth upon which the sal va- 
lon ol men hereafter, and their morality and welfare in 
his world, are essentially dependent. Its antagonists 
aic still instruments, though not the fonsciou.s instru 

f So loog » a 

O"ort tl» tr„o „„Ia- 
Of thought, and represent itself, not as one sta-e. in a 

'is°lhoI T ^hPro-rimatum, h„t 

a vliole pure, and perfect, and differing from all 

lei doctrine, not m degree, but in kind. 

Persecution dearly implies authority. Does 
au 1011 y necessarily imply per.secHtion ? That ques- 
tion can only he answered when the vague phra s 
made specific. All men have to take uiost o L 
oiunionpiponauthority^^^^ - ^ 

■ ‘ Jdune, and the reason is often a verv i'ood 
one In the doctrines, again, whicli form the suhdance 

cMtahlylepoiuls upon anthority-that is, fliey must 
ltd 1 that 

. cu&e I take my astronomy and nearly all my matlH- 
maticB upon authority, as well as my heliof L T 
01 in . uhus (kesar. I have not personally investigated 
^ arguments in one case, or the evidence for'fact.s 
le 0 lei. Again, men’s, religious beliefs are, as a 
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fact, cliieily determined by the society into which 
they are born, and the true history of a religion must 
be sought, not in an examination of the logical rela- 
tions of its official creed, but in the development of the 
organised society which we call a Church. And, there- 
fore again, it is sufficiently obvious that the religious 
belief is a development of traditions, and is impressed 
upon the individual by the more or less organised 
action of the society. The other side of the same fact 
is that the Church can only thrive by embodying the 
beliefs and satisfying the instincts of its members. 
It is not an arbitrary form imposed from without, 
but simply a development and co-ordination of the 
various elements of the popular creed by means of 
the social organ. The fact, therefore, that most 
people believe on authority is the explanation of the 
fact that most people believe so much nonsense : that 
every creed hitherto established includes survival of 
superstitions, and inadequate solutions of difficulties, 
and unstable combinations of heterogeneous elements 
of thought. A belief in the fact of authority is, 
therefore, really incompatible with a belief in the 
fact of infallible authority. When we see how creeds 
are formed, we see why they must be full of error and 
inconsistency. 

But, again, the Church is developed by its prac- 
tical utility: its power of satisfying certain human 
aspirations and imaginations. The utility of a 
doctrine is only indirectly related to its truth; or 
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roitlier, before we can say wbat is the element of 
truth or falsehood, we have to consider the doetdni/. 
from outside: to ask, as we have done in the ease 
the savage tribe, whether the value of a l)eli(;f in 
certain deity lies in the fact that snch a deity exists, or 
in the fact tliat a certain youthful instinct is eonneeted 
in the savage mind with the existence of the deity. 
Is the real pith and meaning of the belief in the direct 
meaning of the wordvS, or in the utility which, it 
indirectly a>scril)es to certain modes of eonchiet ? Tlie 
meaning of dogmas in a semi-civilised race is tliat a 
certain organisation is invested witli sjuieiity*, and 
can, therefore, secure obedience and co-operation. 
The Church may have been a higlily useful organisa- 
tion, as a counterpoise to the more brutal system of a 
military aristocracy. But it does not fV)llow tlnd the 
utility depended upon the superstitious attribute's, a 
belief in whicli may, in a liistorieal sense, have 
been necessary to its eSiciency. They may hunt been 
the mere trappings, the ceremonial outside, wliicJi c«vuhl 
1)6 advantageously abolished when men becaimc raoixi 
reasonable. We can be loyal to a king now ^\ithout 
believing that kingship involves any mystt^rioun or 
supernatural attributes, and we may }.K.‘!,i<3ve that a 
Church was useful though the magical powers attri- 
buted to it were a mere appendage to its utility. 

The authority of the Church, when the CJnirch is 
regarded as a social organisation, is simply a trans- 
■ lation into ecclesiastical of 'the loyal doctrine of 
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sovereignty. The lawyer shows that every political 
Constitiitioii implies the existence of a sovereign 
somewhere. That is* to say, simply, that the condi- 
tion of unity of action is the existence of some ulti- 
mate body for deciding upon the action of the whole. 
There must be some ultimate court of appeal, or dis- 
putes cannot be decided, as the corporate body cannot 
act as a unit. The unity of the Church implies an eccle- 
siastical, as the unity of the State implies a political, 
sovereign, whether the sovereign be the Pope or any 
other body, constituted according to certain rules. 
Authority, in this sense, is the antithesis of authority 
in the philosophical sense. The authority of a 
number of people, considered politically, varies with 
their mutual dependence. They can act more ener- 
getically as each individual is subordinated to the 
rest. The authority, in a philosophical sense, varies 
as the independence. If two qualified people come 
to the same conclusion, its value is doubled, or more 
than doubled. If one accepts the opinion of the 
other, the authority is only the authority of the first. 
If every member of the Eoyal Society told me that 
he had reached a scientific truth independently, I 
should probably believe it to be established. If each 
told me he accepted it because the President of the 
Society had declared it to be true, I should have only 
the authority of one man. Therefore, the closer the 
political union, the less the real philosophical authority. 
Wliile, however, we believe in the supernatural 
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cliaractGr of a Church, and are preparc'd to accept 
miracles, we can, of course, believe in its iiiiitiii-f 
authorities of both kinds. The fact of the unity, of 
the antecedent resolution to agree, whicl! is really 
fatal to the philosophical authority, because it piY)Vcs 
that the unity is the result of other tliai! pliilosopliicsil 
considerations, may induce me to accept the creed, so 
long as I consider faith to he a matter of obedicaico 
instead of conviction. As politicians used to consider 
a Constitution to he the cause of all the suppo.sod 
political virtues of a country, instead of scteing in it a 
product of the political (|na!ities, m the organisation 
of a miraculous Ohurcli which could reveal tlu; truth 
and hestow the means of salvation because it could 
suppress dissent and enforce conformity, was .supposed 
to be the source of all the instincts to which it really 
oived its origin. 

Where such a confusion exists hetweeii the two 
kinds of ‘ authority,’ the power to suppress and the 
capacity to know, persecution cannot be inc(jnsislcnt. 
If I know that a certain body is the manilestation 
of God upon earth, and that its rtjgulations are parts 
of the divine law’, they may be enforced by either 
branch of ‘authority.’ And so long as the creed 
includes ‘empirical,’ or purely historical elements, 
persecution must he necessary. If the divine power 
is identified with an institution existing only within 
certain limits of time and place, the theory must 
include an arbitrary element: and sucli a theory 



cannot he propagated by pure reason. A seientifir 
doctrine gives pneral, not particular, laws ; a science 
of mechanics is true wherever there is existing and 
moving matter ; and a science of psychology, wheCer 
theie are human bemgs. Doctrines of such a nature 
can be therefore, taught independently of particular 
conditions. The scientific doctrine as such K 
to deahyith thisor that bit of matt;.-,,ith kpau“ll 

ImTJrith all mT’ Greenwich- 

but with al matter ; not with Paul or C^sar, but with 

hnman beings. Therefore the arguments nl 

applicable at the Antipodes as in England, k th! 

aiguments for theology, so long as they are philo- 

opteah areegua% i, London or'china tow 

01 10,000 years ago. But if your theology asserts 

that a particular person who appeared afa mven 

time and place was also God Almighty, it includes 

an element of which the vast majotty of M “ 

ave been necessarily ignorant, and which is irrelevant 

to pure philosophy, m such a case, authority iH 

least highly convenient. You have got to Lieve 

S es ential to your eternal happiness, I shall make 
jou beheve._ My ‘ telling > shall have the force of an 
rdei, not simply of a bit of useful information. So 
long as such an empirical element remams, the door 
. open tor some fragment of persecution. So loner 
as the rehgion^ supposes a belief in facts which are 
no capable of establishment by reason, it has a 
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natural affinity to support by ‘ autlioriiy ’ in the sense 
of coercion. The duty is allied to a partifuiiar net 
of institutions and events. Though perseeutioti^ in 
the grosser sense, has gone out .of fashiuin and, wv 
may hope, for ever, the spirit is still left wherever tliis 
element remains. For if tlie creed is divine, its oppo- 
nents are diabolical. The heretical view is taken to Im 
— not part of llie imperfect proccs>s of (dmnsy dialucticB 
by which the human mind gradually works out a 
trustworthy creed — but im absolute denial of the*, trutln 
We are learning, in jiolitical questions, that a revolu- 
tion in some sense justifies itself. It ])rovos lisit tlur 
old order %vas defective, though, it does not pr^n'e tliat 
the innovation gives the final Bolutio)!. So tlio 
growth of inateriaiisni, and atheism, and agqiostieism, 
and other wicked doctrines, should be recognised us 
liroving, at least, tliat the system of tlionghi, which 
has broken down in practice, was defective in tlu‘ory. 
But so long a-s opinions are regarded, imt as monicnts 
in a great intellectual development, but as things 
injected from without, suggested by llu^ Devil or 
revealed liy a deity; so long, therefore, as there 
is something essentially arbitrary in tin.* whole pro- 
cess; so long as a [)artieular creed or Church eim Ix^ 
regarded as monopolising tl.ie whole divine idemenl, 
and only the anti-divine can be left to its opponents, 
there is a natural leaning to coercion of some kind, 
Whether the bigotry can use ai)|>ropria.te instriinieiitH 
or must relieve itself, by simply anathematising its 
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opponents. The final and adequate solution can 
only be reached when ^ authority ’ in matters of 
opinion means simply that kind of authority which 
is in principle also demonstration ; the authority of 
the coincidence of independent thinkers, not of the 
agreement of a body to put down all dissent. In 
that case the superstitious, arbitrary, and temporary 
element might disappear, and philosophy be the 
ally instead of the slave of religion. But it is. 
difficult to say how much of the old creed will have 
to be sacrificed before such a consummation comes 
within a distance measurable by the imagination. 



TiiMiiE is, we know, a religion common to ali men of 
sense ; tlioiigli men of sense riOYcr say what tiiat 
religion may be. There may be more reasons tiian 
<jD.e for their reticence. A man of sense is wall awarci 
that he can say what he pleases without shocking the 
most delicate orthodoxy. Ho requires no crypto- 
graphic art to hide his moaning, for plain le-ttors are 
ciphers to all who are not men of sense. Tla.^ avorago 
reader is frightened by the use of eeilain counters, 
not by tlie ideas which they symimlise ftar the under- 
standing. Eefrain from dotting your Ts and crossing 
your fs, and your utterance will be for Jiim an insoluble 
mystery. He would ^ slioc'ked if you said in piaiii 
terms ‘ there is no God ’ ; but it is easy to give 
an ortliodox and edifying turn to the Hentinient. We 
have all read defences of Agnosiieisni, whitdi pass for 
assaults upon the wicked ' deist/ and tdalxiraie expo- 
sitions of downright materialism intended to support 
Christianity. Men of sense, I fancy, often wish to 
avoid scaiidal rather than to conceal their HentimentB 
from their peers. They trust to a freemasonry which 
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exists among themselves, and presents an impenetrable 
barrier to the sagacity of fools. One may guess that 
the esoteric creed drops some articles of the orthodox 
faith; but the man of sense, -while he has a con- 
temptuous smile for anyone who (as M. Eenan says 
of St. Paul) 'believes heavily,’ or takes all creeds 
seriously, has a hearty dislike for the man who too 
openly discards the established tenets. Why drop a 
veil so easily wor3i ? Eeligion is, after all, useful ; and 
we are even bound — for the sensible man can take a 
high moral tone when he pleases — to invent the fTod 
who does not exist. 

'•T----- ' I , 

But how are we to be guided in these troublesome 
days, when rash persons have insisted upon revealing 
the open secret, and the esoteric creed of the sensible 
man has been proclaimed so that they who run may 
read ? On the whole, the sensible man would reply : 
You had better hold your tongue. We, at least, who 
have no new gospel to preach, will not set up for 
prophets. Let us look on as calmly as may be at the 
huge turmoil of conflicting controversy; smile with 
equal calmness at the bigots who would damn people 
for losing their way in the dark; at the pompous 
dogmatists who would face it out that they can see as 
clearly as in broad daylight ; at the feather-headed 
enthiisiaBts who take the first will-o’-the-wisp for a safe 
guide, and patch up a new religion out of scraps and 
tatters of half-understood science ; and at the simple- 
minded philosophers who fancy in all seriousness that 
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men are about to beeome reasoning aniinak* \ anity 
Fair is a queer place at best; aneb amid all tlie 
confused outcries that rise ceaselessly freun its noisy 
iuliabitants, the screains and curses of rirai redigions 
quacks are surely the fittest to provoke a bitter smile. 
Wemiiay ]uty the poor pilgrim groaning in Doubting 
Castle, and despise the impotent fury of Ciant Pope 
in his ancient den ; hut the empty brag of charlatans 
and hum))ugs in the Fair itself, though they are 
masquerading in the most imposing of robes, is best 
met with, silent contempt. Let us t)*ust tlmt, somehow 
or other, the mad bustle will subside in ti.nn;,' : that ilie 
great world will blunder in its owi) cdumsy ft^sliioo 
into some tolerable order, and some s<uim of eflVto 
.superstition l)e worked off in the diaotic fermentation* 
Meanwlhle, let us cultivate our little mvn af garden, 
knowing well that, long before a luighter day dawns, we 
too shall have been sw^ept off into the great darkness, 
and our little crotchets and nostruius hecome as 
hulierouB as those of our forefatliers. us posscjss 
our souls in peace, and acknowlefige. that Hwift has 
pretty well summed up the fittest epilogue ihr Jove to 
pronounce upon the farce of tlie worlds / damn such 
fools ! ’ 

Truth may be hidden in a sneer, and, iludanguagc^ 
of the satirist may be translated into most nriiiadiie 
phraseology. Substitute the sentimental for tlu? 
scornful tone, and many tender arid g(?ncjrous imturc?.s 
will eelio the eoiiduBioin Intellectua! iiHlolencm 
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which shrinks from the painful effort of rearranging 
.first principles, and a real scrupulosity as to hurting 
the feelings of babes and sucklings, may be com- 
bined in the sensible man’s remonstrance against 
stirring the waters needlessly. The judgment of 
common-sense is not final, but it always has a certain 
presumption in its favour. We must at least show 
why it is so plausible. It is easy enough to retort by 
calling names, by accusing your sensible adversary of 
cynicism, falsehood, and want of faith in the power of 
truth. But, when one descends from mere generalities, 
one feels that a view which commends itself not only 
to the wary, to the prudent, and the worldly-wise, but 
to many generous and lofty natures, deserves a more 
distinct answer. It should be met, so far as it can be 
met, point by point, and any element of truth which 
it contains should be fairly and frankly acknowledged. 
And any answer should begin by admitting the really 
strong part of the opponent’s case. There can, I 
think, be no doubt as to where the strength lies. 

It is plain that the appeal for reticence would be 
thrown away upon anyone who seriously believed 
himself able to answ^er the great question, What is to 
be the religion of the future ? If I have a gospel, I 
am bound to proclaim it. But, so long as that ques- 
tion remains unanswered and unanswerable, there is a 
practical difficulty which, however frequently overlooked 
or denied, recurs in one form or other with provoking 
persistency. You may cut the knot by a simple 
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declaration that truth is ahore etcaytliiiig; lait you 
do not clear a^vay the honest Beru]')](?B of your 
antagonist : he still shrinks from the duty, even if he* 
acknowledges it, and replies by awlcward cases of 
conscience. It is very easjy and a.t the. prt‘sent time 
very sa;fe, to tilt against tlie estaldislied ei-eeds. 1 
should be the last to disimte tliat the men who assail 
them are animated by the purest love of trntlj. And 
yet, when all is said and done, we aav* often tempted 
to think that the creeds might hr? left io decay of 
themselves, and expire by the method of r'Xphintilioru 
Let us, liowever, look at the question a littk,.* more 
distinctly. And, in the first place, let us admit fully 
and frankly that the problem about the religif.m of the 
future is simply insolulde. Ins|ured prophecy is out 
of date ; and though we talk al)Oui seieiUifie prediction 
in such matters, the pdirase is little beltijr than a, 
mockery. To predict history is to make a guess with, 
an indefinite chance . of error. Pcj'haps we uiay say 
pretty imnfidontly that the dead will not conn? to life, 
nor two and twn he j)roved to make five ; hut to give 
any precise form to our vague anticipations of the 
future is simply to court the ridicule of posterity— if 
posterity is silly enough to study onr giuesses. There 
is, indeed, a royal road to proplieey in this particular 
case, which is taken often enough, (siy o|>inioii, says^ v/" 
each man, is tru^' moreover, the truth will prevail ; 
and hence it follows that my opinion, whatever it may 
be, represents the future faith of the world. However 
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satisfactory to the indmdual mind, there are difficulties 
about using this argument in controversy. Doubtless 
to believe an opinion is to believe that it is true, and 
to doubt that truth will ultimately prevail is to suppose 
that the development of thought is nothing but a vague 
fluctuation hither and thither of endless and contra- 
dictory blundering. And yet the man who can believe 
that his own conception is definitive and complete, and 
that truth is to be fully reached the day after to- 
morrow, shows that he possesses the sanguine temper 
and dogmatic self-confidence which are, indeed, neces- 
sary conditions of the successful propagation of a creed, 
but which are very far from being sufficient conditions. 
Too many philosophers and preachers have an- 
nounced themselves to be in possession of the truth 
to leave us much confidence in such predictions. M. 
Oomte was very confident of the future of his Church ; 
but it has not yet covered the civilised world. Every 
new Church aims at being universal and eternal ; but 
the one thing certain is, that all creeds have perished. 
Socrates is a man, therefore Socrates is mortal, passes 
for a good syllogism. May we not say, with an equal 
show of a sound inductive basis, Positivism is a 
religion, therefore positivism will die 2 

I hold, after a fashion, the pleasant old doctrine 
that truth has a tendency to prevail. I believe that 
w’e may discern in the past history of mankind a slow 
approximation toward truth— a gradual substitution 
of more comprehensive and accurate views of the 
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world for tlia _ narrower and less TerifiaMo— and I 
need not expound the familiar argumeiitB for tiiat 
doctrine. It follows^ too, that in believing miy 
doctrine we believe also that it will slowly force* 
its way to a wider recognition in the clash and con- 
flict of rival creed>s. We believe it to be part of 
that solid core of truth which is gradually freeing 
itself from Buperineurnhent masses of error and 
assumption. But we have still to ask iio\v far this 
doctrine can be applied to any given contingency. 
May ^^■e infer, for example, from the triumph of 
Christianity that it included more truth than the 
beliefs which it ousted ; or, from the assumed truth 
of any new creed of our own, that it will triumph, 
over the adverse force of existing ortliodoxy 

Here we have at once to confront a fact which 
lies on the very surface of history. The doctrine 
of a continuous and unifonu progress of opinion 
is simply untenable. Historia^ns of pliilosriphy 
manage occasionally to twist the records of past 
thought into a confirmation of some such view. 
Blit, to gain even a show of eontinuity, they have to 
limit their view to a few scattered men of exceptional 
eminence. They make one l)Oimd from the ancient 
to the modern world, or, if they admit a few 
stepping-stones in the interval, they at least assume 
periods of maiiy centuries when thought was stagnani 
or retrograde, and when countless millions remained 
in placid ignorance, plunged in errors long detc3cted 
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by the few. The torch is not really passed from 
hand to hand by the masses. 'Solitary watchers 
upon rare eminences catch a glimpse of distant lights 
across profound valleys, or rather vast breadths of 
continent, steeped in supine indifference. Eeligious 
thought is as little eontiniioiis as philosophical. If 
you are a disbeliever in Christian ' theology, you 
can hardly deny that ancient philosophers had 
reached truths destined to long ages of oblivion, and 
opened paths which had fallen into complete disuse 
till again opened by inquirers in the last few 
generations. If you are a Christian, you hold im- 
plicitly that truths once recognised by the strongest 
minds have become obscure or been openly rejected 
as modern society has become more enlightened, 
but, upon this hypothesis, more corrupt. It may 
be possible to detect a slow evolution in certain pro- 
found conceptions which underlie all methods of 
thought; but it is impossible to deny that the 
evolution is extremely slow, often imperceptible, 
and consistent with the rise and decay of various 
forms of religious belief, and therefore, presumably, 
with the growth of new error or the loss of ancient 
truth. If there has been a slow accumulation of 
treasure in the long run, yet the race has rejected 
much that it once thought valuable, and probably 
lost for long periods much which had intrinsic 
worth. 

The rationalist may well feel that on many points 
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lie would sympathise more closely with Ha, reus 
Aurelius tlian with St. Pan!. Tli.e Btoicial view of 
the world and life may appear to him worthier, freer 
from aiiticiiiated mythology, and more congenial io 
iiiodeni thought; than that of Hie great Apostle. 
And yet the Christian trim'npl}e<l ; ami why‘? For 
reasons wliicli tlie Cln’istian iipoiogist riewr tir<3H (jf 
enforcing, and of which I am (piite content to assiimo 
the substantial acciuraey. It triumphed, doubtless, 
because it was better suited to hurniui nature, tliat is, 
tlie nature of jiverage men of the tiine ; hc«cause philo- 
sophy Hew above their hea<ls, while n^igion grasped 
their imagination, provided an utterance for tlieii* 
emotions, and i'iresente<l an ideal <diaraeier w'hidi, 
they could love and understand. The prhmi /uc#c 
infercjico, indeed, is not that whicli the ap<dogist 
wiBhes to draw. A creed may thrive beuause it falls 
in with tlie weakness as well as with strength of 
its adherents; because it is easily assimilated at 
once with the current suporstitioim and tlie^ current 
philosopliy ; because it gives that ludhtnith which is 
for the time the most congenial io the popular miruL 
There is something in Charl(,‘s IJ.’s explanation of Ihti 
preacher’s success— that * MiiipUMPM . Hiiited , tlMir 
nonsense ' ; and, in sliort, there is a pr(?snm|d.ion that 
a religion fitted to the acliutl stage of mental 
development must be, bo far, unfitted for tlui most 
advanced minds. The apologist is therefore anxious 
to point out that, though the erect! exactly Elects the 
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■waaits of tlie time, its purity and perfection prove 
that it could not be the product of the time. We 
can understand its success when once originated ; ^Ye 
can not understand its originating, except from some 
superhuman intelligence. And here, again, omitting 
the illegitimate leap to the supernatural, we can fully 
admit the general force of the argument. To dis- 
cover a creed capable of clothing the vague emotions 
of that and so many succeeding generations was 
clearly a work requiring genius of the rarest and 
highest order, or, more probably, the concentrated 
activity of many men of genius combined in un- 
conscious co-operation by the collective sentiment 
of their age. The phenomenon is of the same kind 
which it is a commonplace to notice in a sphere only 
one degree less exalted. Given your man of genius — 
your Shakespeare or Dante — we can dimly see how 
he was created by the conditions of the time. He is 
great in virtue of his capacity for gathering into one 
focus and uttering in articulate language the thoughts 
and emotions indistinctly fermenting in the minds 
of innumerable contemporaries. Tet no one can pre- 
dict the appearance of a man of genius, or shoYV 
deductively that a Shakespeare must have arisen 
under Elizabeth. The founder of a religion belongs 
to an order still more exalted than that of poets, 
philosophers, or statesmen. When he has solved the 
problem, the answer is simple enough. Till he has 
solved it, we are still blindly groping in the dark. 
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conscious of a want, but totally unable to ?:3[ive it bis- 
tinct utterance, or to predict what will satisfy it. It 
may be true — let us liope it to ])i,i trn(‘~that the hour 
will always bring the man; that we liave Biiake- 
speares l>y the dozeJ3 ready to buj’st into song 
ever spring-time comes; that society, likr‘ the rtir, is 
everywhere full of germs of genius requiring only th(‘ 
occuiTOiice of the particular degree of leinperatuia; 
necessary to give them life ami vigour. Yet we are 
still as unable as ever to say wha.>t are the conditioiis 
productive of those flowering times in art or literature 
which liave made a few great (?.pochs remarkahkt to 
all future ages ; no advance of soeitil science lirings 
us pcirceptibly nearer to a power ol predietion; and, 
as no human being can foretell the avK’cnt of tlie 
next world-poet, still less foretell what his poem wilt 
be like, it would be even more futile to at the date 
or the contents of the next great religious iiK;ssagiu 
If ti religion were simply a pliilosophy, we should 
have some specious basis for speculation, Corutca 
for example, traces the gradmd chb of theological 
modes of conception, which banishes tlu^ supernatural 
from one sphere of knowledge after jinother, and 
liberates the direct vision from the dishading haze of 
superstition. YYlien the stars no longer rtiquire the 
guidance of gods, we get a rational astronomy ; and 
by a similar process we shall reach a really seicntific 
system of sociology and ethics, resting on demonstra- 
- tion instead of assumptioB, and free from ilio element 
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of mj^stery. But, as Comte again maintained, we 
slioiild still no more have a religion than we have an 
architecture when ^ve understand the laws of mechanics, 
or a music when we understand the laws of sound. 
Of Comte’s attempt to take the next step I need say 
nothing. His religion has been ridiculed, I think, 
more than enough ; but I cannot doubt that it has 
the fatal flaw of every attempt to construct by rule 
and line what can only be done, if it can be done at 
all, by the genial energy of a creative imagination. 
The strange thing is that, recognising so clearly the 
nature of the task, he should not have recognised his 
own incapacity for succeeding in it. A religion is the 
synthesis of a philosophy and a poetry. It is the 
product of a theory of the universe working in the 
imagination of a people iintil it projects itself into 
vivid concrete symbolism. It must have a double 
aspect, corresponding on one side to the conceptions 
which men have actually framed of the constitution 
of the world in wdiieh they live, and, on the other, 
embodying those conceptions in a shape capable of 
l)eing grasped by the imagination and of serving as a 
framework to the profound but indistinct emotions 
which it suggests. The ordinary theological anti- 
thesis between faith and reason corresponds to the 
distinction. A creed must appeal to men’s direct 
and ^ intuitive ’ perceptions as well as to their logical 
faculties. It must be capable of being presented 
dogmatically as well as proved by chains of syllogisms. 
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Most men, of course, do not reason at all, and a,ect!pt 
tlieir religion as they accept their science — at second* 
hand. The man of science believes the tnitlis of 
astronomy, l»ecause they are {noved ; and the non- 
scicntilie man, hecanse he ladieves iliat liny iirn 
provable, and has had them directly presented to him 
by vivid and intelligible pictures. Tin. ideal reiigbu 
would bo snited, in tlie same way, both fo tlie, pliiJo- 
sopJiic and the popnlar mind. Only in lliis case thi> 
condition is incouiparably more dil'Iieult of fiiHil- 
ment. EvcJi in physical seiejnee, direct vision lags 
behind analy.sis and ileuionslration ; aiid it often 
r(if]nires the highest ima,giuative power to stas the 
results of a mathematical proof, Iboiigii each st<‘p of 
p}ioot may he Inlly undorsitxal. ilut to convi'i't a. 
phiiosophv into a religion, to giv(; io abstract specnla* 
tioii the loi’in and colouring which aloiui can tiring it 
within reach ot the ordinary understaniiiiig, j.~, a task 
requiring the loftiest geniu.s under the most enngenia! 
influences. 

It IS tins douhio aspect oi any vigorous religion 
which halllciS, not only our powers of prediction, but 
even of conjecture, as to the future of faith. What 
foim ol heliel will satisfy at once tin; philosophic 
thought and the popular impulses of th.* time ? Ifow 
is it to attract at once the thinkers, wIioho sole aim is 
the c.xtension of our narrow circle of intellectual day- 
light, and the poor and ignorant, wlio are moved only 
l.y the direct power, of the creed to grasp their 
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imaginations and stimulate their emotions? If it 
alienates one class, it can only render more chaotic 
the chaotic mass of • struggling superstition ; if it 
alienates the other, it cannot spread beyond a pro- 
fessor’s lecture-room. Even if we have a decided 
opinion as to the philosophical doctrines which are 
ultimately to prevail, we shall still be only at the 
threshold of the problem. How can they be made 
acceptable to the struggling masses of society ? If 
not made acceptable, how can we be sure that they 
will not be crushed? If thought' is to advance, we 
say, this must be its final stage. But how do we 
know that the final stage is at hand ? May not 
philosophers once more find that they are losing 
their hold upon their hearers ; that they have gone 
too fast and too far; and that, being in a small 
minority, they are likely to get the worst of it? 
There may be a retrograde movement in the tidal 
wave which has often advanced so fitfully and 
irregularly. We have reached the edge of the 

promised land, but who can tell that the race may 
not be turned back to wander for forty years or forty 
centuries in the wilderness ? The philosophical 
movement destroys the old forms of emotional 
utterance ; and, till new forms have been elaborated, 
the emotions remain as a disturbing force. How will 
men satisfy the needs hitherto met by the various 
forms of worship ? What will be the heaven and hell 
of the future? Will men pray at all, and, if so, to 
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whom? How "will ■they exprof^?^ what hiivo 
called the super, natiiml clietates of the eoiisfuciif i- ? 
What will be the precise meaning glvtu m bi.ic!i words 
as holy, spiritual, and divine, which have iiithitrh^ 
expressed some of the profoundesi iiukh!s of which wo 
are conscious? Or, is itpossildij llial we shall Himjdv 
shut up our chiirclies and k<‘ep (air niHst^ums and 
theatres; and that all the emotions v, hirh have 
hitherto been the moving forces «d‘ tlie gniiteHt 
organisations will iiow in otlior ehaniubs without, 
producing any soeial catastrophe? 

Theologians ask such <{uestion.s If# ]jronoUHre Hie 
answer impossible. They cannot coneeivn any answer 
but their own ; and calmly assturus that the fhst nictirin 
or radical traaisfonimtion of the' old symbols .ism jiiiva- 
lent to the destruction of the things syrnholisefb and 
the alteration of the Imman nature whicli crinited 
them. For my part, I cannot oven iiiiderstaiid the 
doctrine that the conscience, for example, was irrf'?aied 
by a belief in hell, and will iKtrish when ludi ceases to 
be credible. It seems to me cliiar that the ('onscieiice 
created the old liell, and will preHiuaaj)iy create a new 
one, sufScient for practical purposes, whentjvtu' the 
ancient mythology decays. But if it is ask(.*d, Wlmt 
will he the precise form wliicii is to su|)crsej|n, the 
old? I can only reply, that is the (pujHtioii to Im 
solved by the coming generations and the ctmiing 
men of genius. Nor can I, or aiiyc.iru^ tell how fur 
the solution of the immediate hiturc will, bo ;i, 
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promise, including many ancient elwneiits or a 
definitive nccfjptanee of the soundest jdiiloHophu'.ii! 
principles. The problem is not one of abstmci 
3-easoning, but of practice. We have to iiHjiiiro liow 
an artistic form is to ))e given to the ainuent chorus 
of lumeutalioii and aspiration wliicdi has been steaming 
up for so many ages from tiie rac(! of men, not hov 
\V(! are to fonnnlato with scientiiic accuracy the ac- 
cumulating body of ascertained truth. We are u(*t 
simply looking forward to tlie next .stage in tiici 
fjvolution of a theory, but guessing what will be the 
resultant of a confused struggle of conliicting im- 
piiises, whose success is only affecleil indirectly by 
the tnitli of the doctrines whicli they embody. 

The rashness of any attempt to unrjive! the 
mystery of tlie future might be abimdautly con- 
firmed, if conJirmation be ii(;ces.sar 3 -, frjiiu past, 
e.xperitmee. We slionkl ptciiiaps find the best 
guidaiKie, in any attempt at prophesying tin; fnlnrc 
of religion, from studying tlie history of the last 
great revolution of faith. Tlu' analogy helween tiu‘ 
presi'iit age and that which witnessed the inli'oduction 
«»f Christianity is too striking lo have been missed by 
very many observers. The most superlieiul acquaint- 
ance with the general facts show.s how close a parallel 
might h(! drawn by a eoinp(;tent instorian. There are 
none of the striking manifestations of the pre.sent day 
to whitdi it would not be easy to j'lroduc..- u,u uualogy, 
though ill .some resspects on a smaller senlt,-. .\ow, u.s 

A .t 
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tlien, wc can find mystical jdiilosoplui's tryin« tn 
evolve a satisfactory creed by some pnircHs of li.a'i'’""'! 
legerdemain out of thoosophieal jniKtnsliinc ; anil 
amiable and intelligent per.soits lahouriiig bard to 
prove tbat tbe old mythology conld bo forced to 
aeeept a rationalistic iiiterpretiitiou- - \vli<-ilier in 
regard to the inspection of mitnuis nr prayers for fme 
woutber ; and pliilosopliers framing s}-steiii.s of 
morality entirely apart from the ancient creeds, and 
sufficiently satisfactory to fhcmsf lvt s, wlnli! hojalcssly 
ineapablo of iin]iresHing the popular mind : and 
politiedans, conscious that the lia.'.is of social order 
was being sapped by the decay of the faith in which 
it had arisen, and therefore attempting llie iiiipossihle 
task of galvanising dead creeds into somi' .'•embhwua; 
of vitality; and strange superstitioiis creeping ont of 
their Inrking-xilaces, and gaining iidlnettei! in a 
luxiirions society wlioso inteiligunee whs un iiielfectual 
safeguard against the most grovelling errors ; and a 
dogged adherence of formalists and conservatives to 
ancient ways, and much empty profession of ban'eti 
orthodoxy; and, beneath all, a vague disipiiet, a 
brealdng-iip of ancient social and natural bomls, and 
a blind groping toward some more cosmopolitan creed 
and some deeper satisfaction for tlie emotional needs 
of mankind. Yet there is one thing which we do not 
see, and at which we cannot guess : What sect is 
analogous to the ancient Christians? Who are the 
Christians of the present day? Which, in all the 
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biiddlc of eoiiflictiiig ereedsj h the one wliicdi is 
cloBtiiied iio cnnerge in triiiBipli? Will it Iriiiiiipii 
ImciuiHO its tlu'cey eoiitauis moHt irotlt, or il 

contains tlnit niixture of triitli and error \\iiir|i is 
inosi <'ong<;in;d ii> the eircnmsLinctis of t'lie tiita* a If 
wa coidd havi' asked an ancient pliiiosopher for his 
forecast ed‘ the future <luring the first century ed* flio 
[iropagation uf Lfiiristianity, lie woukfi we know, have 
treated pntlahllk HupvrHtiiio with couteinpt, and 
pointi'd out, to his own saiisfaetion, tiie niisi-nihli^ 
gullibility of its prolessoj's ajid the inherent ubsurdiiy 
of the tenets whicli they professed. And yet the creed 
triiimplied. 'Why slionM not some creed which to ns 
—whether Christians or infu1els‘'-seeans equally ahsiird 
have in it the seeds of vietorj’' Nothing coiihl have* 
seemed more revolting to the philosopher than llt«* 
doctrine of the atonement and of the* criicilied Cod. 
We are beginning to admit ihai, in a. certain sucos 
bolli the pliilnsopher and the. object of his ctuOrmpl 
might be right. The dogma is quihi as iriciu^dihlr^ 
to a modern thinker as to the ancient philoHqduau 
Yet he may think that it contaiufal t!a* assertion of a 
principle- diiniuried mid perveiicd as much as you 
please Avliieh the philoscqdter had left out account ; 
and snpjdied a want which he could rmi satisfy, 
because he thd not fee! it, .M'ay thca*o md hr 
doctrines, ujrjrarently too absurd for discussion, w'hicli 
are Hprciuling in ubseiire rifgions far below the surfais 
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of conscious aiul arlieakte, aiul dcstuuMi to 

have their day ? 

If it is not an idle optimism to as.siunii that smx i- 
stitioit is henceforth irapos^^^l'-- ^ 
glad to know distinctly ttpo” groundH onr 

security rests, la it that w individnuUy are so much 
wiser than our forefathers? 1 ‘i<' ’“*** "'j'’*' *■'* Boder- 
rate modern progress, hut surely tluire is hoincthing 
grotesque in the hypothesis that the avru-agn sliop- 
kceper or artisan of the present day is tnn .-icver to 
believe in the creeds of his fortifatliers. ^ 1 fancy that 
no one has yet ascertained that the brain of to-duy is 
more capacious than the brains of the conltciipoiaiies 
of Caesar or St. Paul. Or, if I laiicy for a moimait 
that minds trained by modern schools are uhoM* tlio 
reach of sophistry, the doctrine hoconu's very iiri' 
tenable when I take a journey, say, in the Metropolitan 
Bailway from Kensington to Blackfriars, fsike a 
cursory glance on such an occasion at any of your 
companions : look at that respectable gi'ocer studying 
the ‘ Daily Telegi’aph ’ ; or the intelligent citizen ab- 
sorbed in the records of the great Mr. Peace, prince 
of burglars and murderers. Can you piereej his armour 
of solid indifference by arguments about the principle 
of evolution and the survival oi the llttcst? ’Will 
the teaching of Comte, or Mr. Herbert Hpencer, or 
Hegel, be as savoury to him as tho rhetoric of liis 
dissenting oracle? Is he likely to sea through 
fallacies which imposed upon Augustine or Aquinas ? 
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Macaulay prophesied that the Gatliolic Chiireli woiiki 
endure ht ever, on tlie ground tha-t, if Bir Tlioiiias .More 
could helitne in the nonsense of transuhstantiadiorL 
men miglifi always helieve in it* If Burue modurn 
iutolkads a.re in a.dvanee of More, the great hulk are 
BtOl far Inliind him. To found any liopes of an 
eananeipaiion from superstition upon a helief in the 
elevation of the avarago intellectual stamlard is, 
indeed, io build upon a flimsy foimdatioin i am 
quite unable to see tliat the caliivadiori of the masBUB 
has readied a? point at which- -I will not say 
Catholicism, but —paganism is made inipoBsilile by 
the inteliigeiiee of mankind. If even witelicraft has 
become obsolete, it is not- because its abBiinlily has 
been demonstrated, but because rrieids imagination 
has been dircicted eisewhere. Indeed, the pluniomenon 
of a sorvivai of superstition in the uppeu* ciaHstjs is too 
common to excite astonishment. A mind \v}iiel;i eaii 
be ediiiecl by the tricks of a ‘meiliam’-Ls savetl, 
by intrinsic ability, but by the accidents of time and 
place, from sharing the grossest BUpt*rstitiouH of ZuhiH 
or Esipiiuiaux. 

Nor, itideiHl, if we imiuire into tlie it.vi5ra.ge state 
of iiiind, even of people wlm profesB to iliseusH pliilo- 
soiihical problems, is the result much more inn 
coiiragiiig. J)Iseussions of the llrst priiicij-tle\s of 
religious belief liave lately become common in ptipidur 
magazini.'s. Peojde argue about^, maktrial[>ni or 
idealism, aliout the existence of 6-od and u .-.oub uml 
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anotlicir work!, with a frcetkmi wiiich iff :i rtiiiiii'kakk- 
symptom in many ways, and to which i fcrtiiinly 
liavc! no objeetion, I do not think for onr ninninit, 
Unit such inquiries shojild ho rcstricfoil in a idn-is nf 
specialists, or that anybody should lio discfniniqoii 
from frank revelations of his stati' of mind : tin;}" 
are often I'ery interesting. But neitlu r is it possihio 
to doubt, when reading such diseU'.sioHs, tlial nmst 
people think it an ample quiilihealion fur the timst 
difficult problems to be tolerably familiar svitii a k w 
technical words. - The result is, tluit iiuisf dispntant's 
go into a modern line of battle aniieil with iiiitiiimili-d 
bows aird arrows. . They placidly corifiiti> podlions 
whicli were abandoned by their advcrsui-ios twit or 
three centuries agOi , They argue about fri i-will, f»>r 
example, or materialism— I will nut siqv, as if they 
had never read the latest discussiuns upon Ihose 
ancient conti’oversies, but as if tlicy liiui liceii pre,-. 
decessors of .Tonathan Edwards and Bcrki k y. Or, in 
a rather different direction, it would he almost 
amusing, if it were not rather irritating, to note tho 
impossibility of impressing upon the ordinuiy dis- 
putant the fact that a man niiiy dishilk;vi* in liell 
without disbelieving in the value of all morality. He 
can see no difference between a denial that murderers 
will he tormented for ever and an assertion that murder 
is unobjectionable. The most amialde and candid 
critics will inform you that to deny the supernatural 
character of morality is to deny its exishmee ; and that, 
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ill dimyiiig tlie i^xinteiicc of supeiiiattiral 'saiiciJoiis, yon 
are not only niicoiiHeioiiBly mnoving a useful HaiV*giiard 
of morality^ inii aoiiscioiisly mid cxpli<*illy fieiiying 
tlial tliere m any diffeonce between riglit oiai wnaig, 

J>ut 1 need not gather illustmtiouH of a; fni. vJiiidi 
no HtTious thinker will (leny, tluit muctuirgunH'ntniion 
on such iiiatterB rests on simple mismulerHtarnling ; 
and it is inevitables that it should be so : f<a’ rtsligious 
development is a eomplex process, of which the logieiil 
aspect is only one, and, it may be, a siibordirm le faetoiu 
The c|iieKtion of its iinportanee in deterniining the 
whole must depend upon the relation bc4weitii the 
Belec?t few who are accessible to reason and tlio vast 
majority who are profoundly indifferent to triiliis not 
immediately applicjable to practical purposi?s. Wliut 
hold do the thinkers possess upon the nnimmf How 
does a chuiigo of seientific or philosophical conceptlonK 
hecoiiia 0 ])erativo upon popular religious !>i!lii‘fH'/ 
The philosophers may be compared to ihu bruhi of 
the HO-calli‘,(l social organism ; but then the orgaiiiHiii 
is one of a very Icay type. It luts innumeralile nervous 
centres, possessed of a ecrtahi subordiiiai,e activity, 
a, rid only indirectly Btimulated and co-ortlinatA‘d by 
the centra! organ. ImpulHes may contirnif! lu !ic 
propagated upon which the brain has little ini! uence ; 
though it may bo that there is mifimmi uiiily In 
make tlio co-operation of the brain necessary to iron- 
tiniioiis and eni^rgetie vitality. 

PIiiloHopliers. may coiideini'i the old ereetlasidri'lr* ; 
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men of sense may simply shrug tlieh HlmuhlerH whfen 
a serious attempt is made to apply its traudihig to 
contravene their palpable interests; but ihtiy arc 
equally contemptuous, and not without some priimi 
fade justification, when thii attempt is nuule to sup- 
plant it by more satisfactory doctrine. They fi’i‘1 
instinctively that philosophy has not found the 
necessary leverage to move the world, ft has imt 
the power to put any real stress upon the ordi- 
nary mass of mankind. No creed can be said to have 
a genuine vitality which is not one of the forces to he 
taken into account in the actual, everyday conduct of 
life, which cannot make itself beard, if not actually 
obeyed, in the blind struggles of passion whic-h stir 
the vast bulk of the social organism. TTiu man of 
sense can give reasons enough for doubting whether 
the thinking part of his fellows represents any such 
genuine force. There is no want of omiiituis symp- 
toms of profound movements slouiy evolving them- 
selves in the subterranean strata of society — to which 
scarcely a glearn penetrates from the polite upi>cr 
W'orld of civilisation and plausible philosophy. We 
.may listen, if we will, to stifled nimhlings significant 
of inarticulate discontent, gradually accumulating 
like explosive gasps in confined caverns, till some 
sudden convulsion may rend the whole existing fabric 
into chaotic fragments. Society sometimes seems to 
resemble Milton’s ‘ small night-foundering skiff ’ 
moored to the scaly rind of Leviathan. If the huge 
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dumb monKk'i’ fairly rouBes lihnself, can wo 1ioj.KJ to 
put the hook of philosophy iu Ms nostrilK, or moihI 
liim to sleep with judicious opiates of sociology aud 
political ecouoiiiy, and demonstratious of the ‘'eiierii! 
fitness of things? I have lately read lamentations 
over the supposed iueompatihility hetwuctii denioeracy 
and Freotrado priiujiples. Scientific expt>sitions of 
the mischief done hy rrote(jtion an: likely to hc 
thrown away, it is urged, upon the illiterate nxlora of 
the future. It sounds probable enough ; and to mo 
the only surprising thing seems to bo tlus agreeable 
opinion that people were ever rexilly persuaded by tlie 
arguments of Adam Smith. Free- Trade, 1 imagine, 
triumphed in England because the people who wauled 
bread cheap w’ere stronger than the people who wanted 
it dear ; the twaddle so often talked alanit the great 
‘ law of supply and demand ’ is enough to show the 
hopeless illogicality of even, pretentious advoctites of 
economical orthodoxy. ToIeration,agaiii, has hecoiiie 
a popular name in polities; and I sincerely hope that 
it is Ijeing slowly drilled into people's minds. Vet it 
would be hard to prove that it really re-sts uikju any 
stronger basis than that of general indiiferenci'. We 
don't burn people for not believing what we drju’t be. 
lievc ourselves, and so far we are right ; but is it 
quite plain that, if the* world were again agnaal in 
believing anything, it would refnltn from enforcing it 
by the old physical arguments ? When strug'gle.i be- 
tween rival classes itre developed, involving di-eper 
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issues than those of tariffs~when Lazarus aitti i)h*‘H 
come, if they ever do eome, to a clowiiri^chi IushIl' I 
cannot feel, certain that plii!oHO|ihi*rs will Iw' ulkavi.il io 
arbitrate. They may give a wakhw'mtliufn^and ihe're; 
they may inti ueiice some of ilu‘ eoiumuiuliiig iiihhi'clru 
and so iudin?ctiy affect tlie contest; hut I fear that their 
l)cst arguments may he as im^lleetual as the tnimin v 
blast of modem times to the destruction of a city wa!L 
The improhahility that aneieiit eretnls should 
simply revive* must, therefore, depend iiijoii other 
conditions than the inereasci of the avi/ragi! iiitelli-* 
gence. It seoras, it is true, to he a law liiai liu/rif 
can be no resurrection of cleeaying ni) tliologits* 
They cease, after' a time, to stimulate tJiv imagiiuo 
tion, and are\ no- longer tlie spontaiiecuis gniwtli of 
the intalleetual ami social forces uf tlie. liuy. No 
conscious process of rehahilitatioii ttan, flieii, giir 
them real vitality. The more ehihorate alteiiijU 
to revive, the more painfully dead anil iiitfehanicii! 
the result. The new impulses can no nun'v hr turn d 
into the old channels than made to conform to tle- 
ciiteand-dried theories of innovators. In one case, it 
is attempted to make a river flow in its old bed when 
the whole configuration of a continent is alti;red ; in 
the other, to force it into a iieitt rectangular canal 
defined by mathematical rule and inciiHure. To ex* 
plain fully how and why creeds perish anil are 
reiwed would be to give a complete answer to the 
most perplexing problems of social scieiice. Yet we 
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moy admit llie negative coneluHioii that it is rart^ly n 
ptocesB of simph] twid ccmtimious advaneo. li is imt 
a case in 'which the greater minds can Ihrm their nwn 
conckisioris^ and impose them diref41y upon the* vulgar. 
The so-eallttd lejidcir is as much a follower, and ipiidrs 
by sharing the popnhir impulse. But mdtlier couid 
the mass advjince at a.ll without its leaders. The 
man of geniuH ea,nnot simply dictate, hut he may 
inBinuate some (*lcment of advanccfd thoiiglit. There 
is a reciprocity, a (Continual give mv\ take, in whicdi 
the conquering creed is tn some extent permea. ted and 
coloured by tlie higher elements of thouglit, tlioiigir 
it undergoes some transformation in the proca‘ss. 

It is natural that men who realise this dihicully 
should attempt to soften the transition l)y somo 
dexterous process of eoneiliation, which may allow 
the old to melt gradually into the new, a.rul givt* on 
one side free play to the expansion of idiilosophicai 
thought, while on the other it l^atves the mass in 
possession of their ancient symhols. Why should 
not the new thoughts leaven llieanebnt mass without 
setting up any convulsive action ? To avoid rm'olii- 
tiori is the great aim of sensible men, for they see 
how vast is the cost and how doubtful the gain, and 
if danger can he avoided by ajiKhVious retiwmee on 
the pari of philosophers, hy allowing speculation to 
filtrate gradually through the pores of the old cnan.d, 
is it not folly to attempt to force upon the avciaige 
muss doctrines which they can newr nndc'rstatuh and 
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which will only cause odium to their expounders? 
You cannot impose your new creed upon mankind, 
even if you had a definite creed, my not encourage 
them to glide into it quietly and unconsciously ? 
will not here insist upon the difficulty that the pro- 
posal covers simple insincerity, and that what would 
he vey convenient, if it were a spontaneous or un- 
conscious process, involves an micomfortable approach 
to deliberate lying and equivocation when it is 
dehberately adopted from motives of policy. But the 
truth seems to be that the whole process is inappro- 
priate to the conditions of the time. It amounts to 
proposing that we should try to annihilate a dan^^er 
by Ignoring it. As a matter of tact, an aneffint 
creed ends by working itself so thoroughly into alii- 
auce with the conservative forces of society that it is 
no longer possible to separate the two interests. Its 
influence is rigorously dependent upon the stron- 
wnviction of the governing classes that the old creed 
IS bound up with the old order. The supported creed, 
which IS popular with aU the old women in the world 
ceitamly a most estimable and venerable class, is 
also bound to support theii- prejudices. Their m-eat 
desn-e-natural to their age and sex~is to keen 
togs as they are. The old belief is valuable in 
ticu eyes because (though not solely because) it is 
the symbol of all opposition to the subversive and 
rovo u lonary forces. If you could prove that Chris- 
tianity reaUymeant to aid, not denounce Communism. 
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the effect might be to destroy the faith of this class 
of adherents. The alliance between the various eon- 
servative forces of the world is far too intimate and 
close, and the hostility between conservatives and 
revolutionists far too bitter and deadly, to allow of 
any conciliation by dexterous manipulation of dogmas. 
If there is no great social struggle underlying the 
religious movement, it may no doubt be easier than 
people suppose to reconcile the purely intellectual 
differences, and to make the old dogmas mean any- 
thing, or nothing. But if the revolt against the 
doctrine is chiefly a symptom of a more profound and 
internecine struggle beneath the surface, the proposal 
to cover the divergence by terms capable of being 
used by both parties is doomed to inevitable failure. 
The proposal to take the wind out of .the sails of 
agitators — to prove that the Christian is the true 
socialist and the true reformer — is very plausible, 
and may succeed so long as the agitation is super- 
ficial; but, when passions are really inflamed and 
the contest has become bitter, each party feels that it 
is a juggle. The hatred between republicans and 
priests in Prance does not depend upon mere ques- 
tions of speculative thought, and, so far from 
welcoming any mode of softening the difference of 
creed, they would be glad to accentuate them, and to 
provide fresh modes of insulting each other’s feelings. 
In such a case the philosophic warfare is but the 
superficial symptom of a deeper social struggle, and 
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tlie fate of the creed is bound up with the fate of the 
organisation by which it is defended. Nor can ^Ye 
suppose that the alliance is merely accidental. The 
objections to a creed which weigh with a philosopher 
are not those, as I have suggested, which weigh with 
or perversely affect the masses. A creed is not 
destroyed immediately by attacks of a philosopliieal 
kind, though they may give a fatal blow to its 
vitality. There has long been plenty of latent scep- 
ticism; it is only when whole classes come into 
existence, ready for revolt upon other than specula- 
tive grounds, that ■ the spark could produce an 
explosion. The prevalence of disbelief among the 
masses must be accounted for by the various causos 
which have undermined the wdiole of European 
society with the raw materials of revolutionary 
movement. But we may also assume that, unable 
as the masses may be to appreciate the more purely 
intellectual grounds of dissatisfaction, they have a 
dumb instinct which makes them more or less pre- 
pared to accept the conclusions of the abstract 
reasoner. Christianity itself was doubtless the pro- 
duct of an analogous spirit of social discontent. But 
in its origin it proposed a remedy no longer appro- 
priate to modern wants ; and greatly as it has been 
developed, and radically as its modern supporters 
may differ from its original apostles, it has not beeii 
developed in the required direction. The old doctriiui, 
for example, makes poverty sacred and inevitable, 
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instead of regarding it as an evil to be extirpated ; 
it places all our hopes in a world differing from 
this in all its conditions, and to be reached only 
through a supernatural catastrojihe, instead of hoping 
everything from gradual development, and a recog- 
nition that the world can only be conquered by 
accepting its conditions as unalterable. This is but 
one aspect of a divergence between two modes of 
thought, which is too deeply impressed in their very 
structure to be overlooked or surmounted, and which 
corresponds, not merely to a speculative difference, 
but to a new direction impressed upon human 
aspirations, and upon a change of fundamental con- 
ceptions which has been thoroughly worked into the 
emotions as well as the beliefs of mankind. Though 
people may not think more clearly than of old, they 
have slowly assimilated • certain results of the pro- 
gressive development of thought, and society has 
acquired a different structure, which makes the 
ancient teaching inapplicable. 

To state these obvious considerations in the 
briefest terms is enough to show the complexity of 
the problem, and to raise a strong presumption 
against any hasty solution. To develoii them com- 
pletely would require a knowdedge of the actual 
conditions of modern society such as no one, perhaps, 
possesses in the necessary degree, and a power of 
impartial judgment upon the most exciting questions 
which is as rare as the requisite intellectual grasp. 
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To infer from them with any confidence what will be 
the outlines of the creed of the future would require 
the insight of the rarest genius to be superadcled to 
the other qualifications of a competent observer. To 
my mind, therefore, it is simply absurd for any man 
to answer with the slightest confidence the challenge of 
the hasty inquirer, What is to be the religion of the 
future ? I have not the slightest idea. I am perfectly 
certain of my own ignorance, and I have a strong im- 
pression that almost everyone else is equally ignorant. 
I can see, as everyone else can see, that a vast social 
and intellectual transformation is taking place — and 
taking place, probably, with more rapidity now than 
at almost any historical period. I can dimly guess at 
some of the main characteristics of the process. I 
can discover some conditions, both of the social and 
the speculative kind, which will probably influence the 
result. I cannot doubt that some ancient doctrines 
have lost their vitality, and that some new beliefs 
must be recognised by one who would influence the 
minds of the coming generations. I cannot believe 
in the simple resurrection of effete religious ideas ; 
nor, on the other hand, do I believe that the ideas 
which still have life have as yet been effectually em- 
bodied in any system which professes to take the 
place of the old. In saying this, I take myself to be 
simply expressing the conviction of most men who 
think upon such topics at all; though it is, for 
obvious reasons, natural for many writers to affect to 
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themselves and others more confidence than they feel 
at the bottom of their hearts, both in the complete- 
ness and in the approaching victory of their own 
creed. It is as well to get rid of that as of other 
affectations, and to admit frankly that the future is 
shrouded in impenetrable darkness. I cannot say 
what will be the outcome of this vast and chaotic 
fermentation of thought. Doubtless all the elements 
which it contains will be somehow represented in the 
next crystallisation of opinion ; but I envy, or rather 
I do not envy, the confidence of any man who takes 
upon himself to define its precise character. 

The argument of the more hopeful would be that, 
after all, modern science is what people call a great 
fact.’ The existence of a vast body of definitively 
established truths, forming an organised and coherent 
system, giving proofs of its vitality by continuous 
growth, and of its ability by innumerable applications 
to our daily wants, is not only an important element 
in the question, but it is the most conspicuous point 
of difference between the purely intellectual conditions 
of the contemporary evolution and that which resulted 
in the triumph of Christianity. Here is the fixed 
fulcrum, an unassailable nucleus of definite belief, 
round which all other beliefs must crystallise. It 
supplies a ground, intelligible in some relations to the 
ordinary mind, upon which the philosopher may base 
his claims to respect. Whatever system -would really 
prevail must be capable of assimilating modem 
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scientific theories; for a direct assault is hopeless,, 
and to ignore science is impossible. The enormous 
apologetic literature destined to reconcile faith, and 
reason is a sufficient proof that the reconciliation is a 
necessity for the old faith— and tliat it is an iiniiossi- 
bility. The ablest thinkers are ahvays taking up the 
impossible problem afresh ; and the emptiest charlatan 
tries to surround himself with some halo of scientific 
twaddle. Science, moreover, touches men’s interests 
at so many points that it has the key of the position. 
The common-sense of mankind, as well as their lower 
passions, would crush any open attack upon the 
tangible material results of modern sckaitifie pro- 
gress. Science means steam-engines, telegraphy, and 
machinery, and, whether the reflection bo consolatory 
or the reverse, we may he fully confident that all the 
power of all the priests and all tlic philosophers in the 
world would be as idle wind if directed against these 
palpable daily conveniences. And, undoubtedly, this 
consideration is enough to imply that scientific 
thought is a force to be taken into account. There 
are directions in which the incompatibility between 
its results and those of the old creeds is felt by 
ordinary minds. We still pray for a fine harvest ; 
but we really consult the barometer, and believe more 
in the prophecies of the meteorologist than in an answer 
to our prayers ; Te Detims for victories excite more 
ridicule than sympathy; and we encounter tlie 
cholera by improved systems of drainage, without 
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^ittribiiting much value to fasting and processions. 
In other words, the old belief in the supernatural is 
so far extinct that it could not be restored without 
encountering some of the most vigorous beliefs of the 
time. Science need, so far, fear no direct antagonism. 
But it is easy for the theologian to withdraw ostensibly 
from the positions which are obviously untenable. A 
believer in transubstantiation has no more scruples 
than his neighbour in using the telegraph, and the 
most orthodox doctrines about the Trinity imply no 
physiological heresy. No one can doubt that Newton’s 
discoveries have greatly modified the old conception 
of the universe implied in Christian mythology ; and 
yet, after a time, they have been accepted and are 
enforced in all sincerity by the most orthodox theo- 
logians. We see, indeed, ingenious mathematicians 
at the present day trying to force the latest dis- 
coveries in physics into the service of old-fashioned 
theology ; and the operation is performed so skilfully 
as to pass for a genuine argument with the intelligent 
public. 

The danger is, not that scientific results will be 
attacked, but it is conceivable, at least, that the 
scientific spirit may be emasculated. You may 
destroy a limb as certainly, though not as quickly, 
by a ligature as by an amputation. The line of argu- 
ment is ready at hand. You have only to object to 
the abuse instead of the use of the scientific spirit; 
to allow people to invent as many telegraphs as they 
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please, so long as they don’t draw unpleasant con- 
clusions from scientific discoveries. You may de- 
nounce specialists who insist upon using physiological 
facts as weapons against theology, -whereas nobody 
has a right to mix theology and science except in 
support of arguments from final causes. The positivist 
warns us against the indulgence of an idle curiosity, 
and proposes to discourage all reseai’ches which have 
no definite aim of immediate utility. The senti- 
mentalist appeals from the head to the heart, and 
pronounces a love of truth to be immoral whenever it 
hurts his feelings. The Catholic, of course, attacks, 
the all-corroding energy of the intellect, and tries to 
enslave Darwinism as his precursors enslaved Aristotle. 
Though the common-sense of mankind may regi'et 
such assaults when they come into contact with 
useful results, it may not be so clear about the 
methods to which the results are owing. The bound- 
less curiosity of the scientific mind, its resolution to. 
test every dogma— whatever the authority on which 
it reposes— to sift and re-sift all established beliefs, are 
undoubtedly troublesome and inconvenient to the 
indolent, that is, to the vast majority. It can scarcely 
be regarded as certain that some form of creed may 
not become popular which would tend to stifle thought 
and sap the sources of its energy. A political empire 
may be ruined from internal weakness as well as by 
external assaults ; and the empire of science is of 
such a nature that, unless it extends, it must decline. 
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It is not impossible, perhaps, though I certainly do 
not think it to be probable, that the creed of the 
future may flatter the natural weakness of mankind by 
.gradually diminishing the interest in scientific inquiry. 
Popular writers are fond of describing Utopias in 
which man’s power over Nature has indefinitely 
increased, and machinery been applied to hitherto 
unimaginable results. An imaginative writer might, 
I fancy, employ himself to equally good purpose in 
describing a state of things in which some mechanical 
discoveries should remain, but serve only as a 
memorial of a distant past, their principles forgotten, 
their use only known by tradition ; in , which the 
power of discovery should have perished, and a steam- 
engine be the object of superstitious reverence — like 
a gun in the hands of a . savage — as a mysterious 
survival from the days of the ancient demi-gods. To 
bring about such a result, it would only be necessary 
so far to emasculate the intellect that men should 
be reluctant to encounter the labour necessary for 
extending the borders of science. There are abun- 
dant precedents for decay as well as for progress, and 
regions enough in which authority has succeeded in 
shifting the impulse to active thought. Why should 
we regard such an ellipse of intellectual energy as 
henceforth impossible ? 

I need go no further. When we think of such 
things — of the vast complexity of the processes by 
which new religions evolve themselves, of the small 
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inflneBce of purely intellectual considerations witli 
the vast bulk of mankind, of the enormous improba- 
bility of any speedy extirpation of error, of the 
difficulty of impressing men’s imaginations, even 
Avhen you have convinced their reasons — we can 
hardly doubt, it seems to me, that the sensible man 
has a very strong case indeed. Why should we be 
so impatient of error ? The enormous majority of 
the race has, on any hypothesis, been plunged in 
superstitions of various kinds, and, on the whole, it 
has found that it could thrive and be decently happy 
and contented in its ignorance. Science declines to 
accept catastrophes,; and no catastrophe would be 
more startling than a sudden dispersal of the mists 
that have obscured the human intelligence for so many 
ages. If they grow a little thinner in our time, 
may well be content ; but is it not childish to be 
impatient about the rate of development of these 
vast secular processes ? Why be in such a hurry to 
* change the errors of the Church of Eome for those 
of the Church of the Future ’ ? The generations 
come and go, and the external form of their creeds 
changes rapidly enough ; but the substance changes 
little. Philosophers wrangle over the old doubts, and 
even old pagan superstitions survive in but slight 
modifications in the midst of Christian populations. 
The study of ‘sociology’ shows at least— if it shows 
nothing else— that even the most trifling customs 
survive vast periods of apparently revolutionary 
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change. "Why should we expect to transform in a 
day or in a century the fundamental beliefs of man- 
kind ? 

It is certainly well to moderate our anticipations. 
I feel, indeed, the heartiest respect for the enthusiasts 
wdio show the hopefulness of boyhood in proclaiming 
truth in season and out of season, and accept the 
reproaches of the world as gratifying testimony of 
their fidelity to truth. Undoubtedly they may fre- 
quently err — the man must be fortunate, indeed, who 
has never to reproach himself for such errors — by 
forgetting the duty of courtesy and tenderness for 
the weak and the stupid. Eeformers are often too 
anxious to tell fools of their folly, and to reproach 
unduly those who are behind the times. It is 
difficult to draw the line accurately bet\veen a justi- 
fiable reticence and a mean equivocation ; it is easy 
to confound the obvious duty of telling no lies with 
the more questionable practice of proclaiming, at all 
hazards, every conclusion as soon as j^ou have reached 
it. But it is needless to insist upo3i a point involving 
some difficult casuistry. The orthodox maj^ be safely 
trusted to give all the necessary emphasis to that 
aspect of the question which is least favourable to 
Ml utterance of thought. That class, in particular, 
wdiich is accustomed to argue by a sneer is most 
emphatic upon the wickedness of their opponents in 
using the same w^eapons. I simply take note of the 
fact, wffiich all will admit, that the employment of 
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such poisoned arrows should be forbidden on all sides ; 
but I confess that, to me, themost serious danger does 
not appear to be that an excessive love of truth and 
plainness of speech will ever become iinduly pre- 
valent. 

Buoyancy of spirit and confidence in the approach- 
ing decease of the devil are, indeed, only too likely to 
be checked by the considerations to which I have 
referred. I cannot, for my part, understand how the 
frame of mind which is eager for proselytes should 
survive very early youth. I would not conceal my 
own views, but neither could I feel anxious to thrust 
them upon others ; and that for the very simple 
reason that conversion appears to me to be an ab- 
surdity. You cannot change a man’s thouglifes about 
things as you can change the books in his library. 
The mind is not a box which can have opinions 
inserted and extracted at pleasure. No belief is good 
for anything which is not part of an organic growth 
and the natural product of a man’s mental develop- 
ment under the various conditions in which he is 
jdaced. To promote his intellectual activity, to en- 
courage him to think, and to put him in the way of 
thinking rightly, is a plain duty ; but to try to insert 
ready-made opinions into his mind by dint of autho- 
rity is to contradict the fundamental principles of free 
inquiry. Persons who believe in miraculous inter- 
vention, and the magical efficacy of special beliefs, 
■may consistently compass sea and land to make one 
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proselyte ; they may scatter tracts, hoping that the 
sight of a text will upset the convictions of a lifetime, 
or, as some fanatics are said to do, baptize the dying 
infants of the heathen to give them a passport to 
heaven. But the man who counts upon no super- 
natural assistance can only endeavour to help his 
fellow-creature by stimulating any faint spark of 
intellectual activity — a task which is generally difSeult 
enough for any human power. Nor, again, is it 
possible to overlook or deny the fact that there is 
simply no answer to the question which will deter- 
mine, however illogically, the choice of many most 
amiable and excellent people. If a man will not 
abandon a religion till he has another to put in its 
place, we must confess that his demand cannot be 
met. The creed of the future, whatever it may be,, 
exists only in germ. You cannot give to a believer 
anything in place of his cult, of the sacred symbols 
■which reflect his emotions, of the whole system of 
disciplined and organised modes of worship, of prayers, 
of communion with his fellows, which to him are the 
great attraction of his religion. You cannot even tell 
him what system is likely to replace them hereafter, 
or whether human nature is so constituted that it 
will be able simply to drop the old without replacing 
it by anything directly analogous. And, therefore, 
you must admit that for the present a man who 
would abandon the old doctrines is compelled to stand 
alone. He must find sufficient comfort in the con- 
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scioiisness that he is dealing honestly with his 
intellect ; he must be able to dispense with the old 
consolations of heaven and hell ; he must be content 
to admit explicitly that the ancient secret has not 
been revealed, and to hold that people will be able to 
get on somehow or other, even if the most ignorant 
and stupid cease to consider it a solemn duty to dog- 
matise with the utmost confidence upon mattei'S of 
which the wisest know absolutely nothing, and never 
expect to know anything. Undoubtedly, this is to 
accept a position from which many people will shrink ; 
and it is pleasanter to the ordinary mind to reject it 
summarily as untenable, or to run up some temporary 
refuge of fine phrases, and try to believe in its per- 
manence. I only say that I do not see how an 
honest dissenter from the orthodox opinions can act 
otherwise. 

How we are to act in regard to individuals is a 
problem which may admit of discussion, and in 
regard to which I can only express the belief that 
such problems generally solve themselves pretty 
easily for people who are true to themselves and 
gentle to their neighbours. The duty of those who 
take any part in forming what is called public opinion 
is less complex. It resolves itself into a simple ac- 
ceptance of the undeniable facts. It is impossible to 
overlook the distinction between philosophical specu- 
lation and the propagation of a new creed. If a man 
is not a St. Paul, or even a St. John the Baptist, he 
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should not take the tone of an apostle or a prophet. 
He may fully believe in the soundness of the doctrines 
which he jireaches, and believe in their ultimate 
victory ; but he may equally realise the undeniable 
fact that he is at most only contributing to lay the 
philosophical basis of a religion, not propagating a 
fully-developed religion. The part is strictly sub- 
ordinate, though it may be essential. The utmost 
that he can do is to help to clear the air from effete 
superstitions, to extricate moral truths from the mis- 
leading associations ^vitli which they have been en- 
tangled, and to encourage, as far as in, him lies, the 
spread of truths which may find embodiment in any 
fresh developments of thought. The vast and enor- 
mously complex processes which are taking place 
cannot be governed and regulated by any single 
mind. A man who fancies that he can dictate a 
complete system to the w’orld only shows that he is 
arrogant to the verge of insanity. Some little may 
l>e done by any honest thinker — by anyone wh<.) 
really aims at advancing inquiry, instead of trying to 
throw dust in people’s eyes. He may help, according 
to the measure of bis powers, to stimulate the im- 
pulses which are on the side of free thought, and 
which are the best guarantee for a healthy instead of 
a morbid development. It is not merely the right 
but the duty of everyone competent to the task to do 
what in him lies to strengthen the fitful and uncertain 
influence of a sound intellect upon the va-st and 
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intricate jumble of conflicting opinions in the world at 
large. The man of sense will probably eoncleinn him, if 
goochsense is taken to mean an enlightened regard for 
our own private interest ; for certainly such advoea-cy is 
often very unwelcome to the world. But if good-sense 
means chiefly a sound estimate of a man’s real position 
and talents, -and a judicious application of his talents 
to honourable ends, a sensible man will surely approve 
of every vigorous exposition — not given in an irri- 
tating and insulting spirit — of the truths which must 
be the groundwork of a satisfactory religion ; for the 
degree in which that mysterious creed of the future is 
founded upon tenable and verifiable philosophy must 
be the measure of its success in laying down per- 
manent principles for the regulation of liuman con- 
duct. Modest expectations and calm estimates of a 
man’s real value to the world are not productive of 
any high degree of enthusiasm ; but, perhaps, in the 
long run, they are useful qualities. 
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SHAKSPEARE COMMENTARIES. By Dr. G. G. Gervinus, Pro- 

fessor at Heidelberg. Translated, under the Author’s superintendence, by 
F. E, Bunnett. With a Preface by F. J, Furnivall. Fifth Edition. 8vo, 14^. 

ROGERS AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES. By P. W. Clayden, 

Author of ‘ Samuel Sharpe, Egyptologist and Translator of the Bible * Sec. 2 vols. 
large post 8vo. 241?, _ ,, 
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THE EARLY LIFE OF SAMUEL ROGERS. Large post Svo. izr. bd. 
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THE NEW HECTOR, By Stanley J, Weyman, Author of ‘The‘ 

Hou.se of the Wolf’ &c. Crown 8vo. 6s, 

THE HISTORY OF DAVID GRIEVE. By Mrs. Humpk^y Ward, 
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THE GAMEKEpER AT HOME ; or, Sketches of Natural History, 

Poaching, and Rural Life. By Richard Jefferies. New Edition, with all the 
TUu.strations of the former edition. Crown ?vo. 5^. 
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WILD LIFE IN A SOUTHERN 

COUNTY. New Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s, 

THE AMATEUR POACHER. 

New Edition, Crown 8vo. 5^. 


HODGE AND HIS MASTERS. 

New Edition. Crown Svo. ^s. 6d. 

ROUND ABOUT A GREAT 

ESTATE. Crown Svo. sjr. 


WOODLAND, MOOR, AND STREAM ; being the Notes of a Naturalist. 

Edited by J. A. Owen. Second Edition. Crown Svo. 5^. 

FALLING IN LOVE ; with other Essays treating of some more Exact 

Sciences. By Grant Allen. Cheap Popular Edition. Fcp. Svo. limp green 
cloth, or cloth boards, gilt top, ar. 6d, , 

A BRIDE FROM THE BUSH. By E. W. Hornung. Crown Svo. 

limp red cloth, its, 6d. 

six months in THE RANKS; or. the Gentleman Private. Crown 

8vo. limp red cloth, 'zs, 6d. 

CHARLES FRANKLYN OF THE CAMEL CORPS. By Hasmbib. 

■..vCrown'Bvov' 

HOLIDAY PAPERS. Second Series. By the Rev. Harry Jones, 

Author of ‘ East and West London ’ &c. Crown Svo. 6s. 

JESS. By H. Rider Haggard, Author of ‘King Solomon’s Mines’ 
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VICE VERSA ; or, a Lesson to Fathers. By F. Anstev, Crown Svo, 
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A FALLEN IDOL. Crown 8yo. THE GIANT’S ROBE. Crown 

6s. Cheap Edition, crown Svo. limp Svo. 6^. Cheap Edition crown 8vo. 
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THE PARIAH, Crown 8vo. 6s. | THE TALKING HORSE, and 


Cheap Edition, 
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crown Svo. limp red 


other Tales. Second Edition, crown 
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MORE T LEAVES ; a Collection of Pieces for Public Reading. By 

Edward F. Turner, Author of ‘T Leaves,’ ‘ Tantler's Sister,’ &c. Cr. Svo. 4.?. 6d. 
By the sa>ne Author. 

T LEAVES ; a Collection of Pieces for Public Reading. Sixth Edition. 

Crown Svo. V- 

TANTLER’S SISTER; AND OTHER. UNTRUTHFUL STORIES: 
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Svo. 3.f. 6d. 
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RENAISSANCE IN ITALY : The Fine Arts. Second Edition. Demy 
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RENAISSANCE IN ITALY : The Catholic Reaction. 2 vols. Demy 

Svo. saj. 

SKETCHES IN ITALY AND GREECE. Second Edition. Crown 
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THE SONNETS OF MICHEL ANGELO BUONARROTI AND 
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ANIMI FIGURA. Fcp. Svo. 5^. 

ITALIAN BYWAYS. Crown Svo. loy. 6d. 
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Demy Svo. 
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DEFENCE OF DR. ROWLAND WILLIAMS ; being a Report of the 
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ROBERT BROWNING’S WORKS 
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UNIFORM EDITION OF THE WORKS OF 
ROBERT BROWNING. 

Sixteen Volnmes, small erown Svo,, lettered separatelyif or 
in set binding f price Ss, each* 

This Edition contains Three Portraits of Mr. Browning, at different 
periods of life, and a few Illustrations, 


ooa^r'TEiiiT'rs 
PAULINE ; and SGRDELLO. 
PARACELSUS: & STRAFFORD. 
PIPPA PASSES : KING VICTOR 
AND KING CHARLES: THE 
RETURN OF THE DRUSES : 
and A SOUL’S TRAGEDY. With 
a Portrait of Mr. Brownings. 

A BLOT IN THE ’SCUTCHEON : 
COLOMBE’S BIRTHDAY: and 
MEN AND WOMEN. 
DRAMATIC ROMANCES: and 
CHRISTMAS EVE & EASTER 
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DRAMATIC LYRICS rand LURIA. 
IN A BALCONY : and DRAMATIS 
PERSON^i. With a Portrait of 
Mr. Browning. 

THE RING AND THE BOOK. 
Books I to 4. With Two Illustra- 
tions. 

THE RING AND THE BOOK. 
Books 5 to S. 

THE RING AND THE BOOK. 
Books 9 to 12. With a Portrait of 
Guido Franceschini. 
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j II. BALAUSTION’S ADVENTURE ; 
i PRINCE HOHENSTIEL- 
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and FIFINE AT THE FAIR. 

12. RED COTTON NIGHTCAP 
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13. ARISTOPHANES’ APOLOGY, in 
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pides, being the Last Adventure of 
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! NON OF iESCHYLUS. 

PACCHIAROTTO, and How he 
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DRAMATIC IDYLLS, Second 
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FERISHTAH’S FANCIES : and 
PARLEYINGS WITH CER- 
TAIN PEOPLE OF IMPORT- 
ANCE IN THEIR DAY. With 
Portrait of Mr. Browning. 
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ASOLANDO: Fancies and Facts. Fcp. Svo. 5.?. 
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OF ROBERT BROWNING. 
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THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF ROBERT BROWNING. 

By MRS. SUTHERLAND ORR. With Portrait, and Steel Engraving of Mr. 
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THE LIBRARY EDITION. 
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Author, Richard Doyle, and Frederick Walker. 

Sets in cloth, £g ; or, in half-russia, £i^, 13 . 9 . 

VANITY FAIR. A Novel without a 


Hero. Two Volumes, With Forty Steel 
Engrravingsand 140 Woodcuts by the Author. 

THE HISTORY OF PENDENNIS: His 

FORTUNES AND MISFORTUNES ; HlS 
Friends and his Greatest Enemy. 
Two Volumes. With Forty-eight Steel En- 
gravings and numerous Woodcuts by the 
Author. * 

THE NE WCOMES : Memoirs of a most 
Respectable Family. Two Volumes. 
With Forty-eight Steel Engravings by RICH- 
ARD DOYLE, and numerous Woodcuts. 

THE HISTORY OF HENRY ESMOND, 

esq. : A COLONEL IN I'HH SERVICE OF 
HER Majesty Queen Anne. With Eight 
Illustrations by George du Maukier, and 
numerous Woodcuts. 

THE VIRGINIANS ; a Tale of the 
Last century. Two Volumes. With 
Forty-eight Steel Engravings and numerous 
Woodcuts by the Author. 

THE ADVENTURES OF PHILIP ON 

HIS WAY THROUGH THE WORLD, 
SHOWING WHO Robbed Him, who 
helped Him, and who Passed him by. 
To which is prefixed A SHABBY GENTEEL 
STORY. Two Volumes. With Twenty 
Illustrations by the Author and FREDERICK 
Walker. 

THE PARIS SKETCH-BOOK OF MR. 

M. A. TITMARSH AND THE MEMOIRS 
OF MR. C. J. YELLOWPLUSH. With 
Illustrations by the Author. 

THE MEMOIRS OF BARRY LYNDON, 
ESQ., Written by Himself : with THE 
HISTORY OF SAMUEL TITMARSH, 
AND THE GREAT HOGGARTY DIA- 
MOND. With Illustrations bv the Author. 

THE IRISH SKETCH-BOOK: and 

NOTES OF A journey FROM CORN- 
HILL TO GRAND CAIRO. With Illustra- 
tions by the Author. 


THE BOOK OF SNOBS ; SICKTCHES 

AND TRAVELS IN LONDON; a.ND 
CHARACTER SKETCHES. With Illus- 
trations by the Author. 

BURLESQUES:- 

'Novels by Eminent Hands—Adventures of 
Major Gahagan-Jeaiues’s Diary- A Legend 
the Khme—Rebecca and Rowena— The Histurv 
I .EVench Revolutkm-.Cox’s Diary. 

J^^UyiliustratJons by the Author and RICHari* 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS OF MR. A. TIT- 

MARSH:-. ‘ 

Mrs. Perkins's Ball-Dr. Birch-Dur Streeu/fhe 
kicklcbu^s on the Rhine-The Rose and the 
King. With Seventy-four Illustrations by the 
Author. '' 

BALLADS AND TALES. With Illustra- 

tions by the Author. 

THE FOUR GEORGES; THE ENG- 

LISII HUMORISTS OF THE EIGHT - 
EENTH CENTURY, With Portraits and 
other Illustratioiis. 

ROUNDABOUT PAPERS. To which is 

added the SECOND FUNERAL OF NAPO- 
LEON. With Illustrations by the Author. 

^pTHER STORIES. 
With Illustrations by ,T-KEDErick WaLKKR 
and the Author, 

CATHERINE, a Story ; UTTLF 

TRAVELS; TH K FI T2b6od I E 

1 HE WOLVES AND THE LAMB, 
Illustrations by the Author, and a Portrait 

MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS 

SKETCHES. AN D REVIEW^.^ With ml 
trations by the Author. 

CONTMBUTIONS TO ‘PUNCH.’ With 

132 Illustrations by the Author. 


THE POPULAR EDITION. 

Complete in Thirteen Volumes, Crown 8 vo. with Frontispiece to e.nch Vol.m.e 
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Hope End, Hereford.shire. 

' Sitting Room of Casa Guidi, Florence. 

* May’s Love,’ — Facsimile of Mrs. Browning’s Handwriting. 
Portrait of Mrs. Browning, Rome, March 1859. 

Portrait of Mrs. Browning, Rome, 1861. 
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ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 

F'iks r Series ; crown Svo. 3^. 6 d. Second Series ; crown Svo. 3^. 6 d, 
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EXTRACT FROM PREFATORY NOTE BY MR, ROBERT BROWNING. 

“In a recent “ Memoir of Elizabeth Barrett Browning,” by John 
T rL Ingram, it is observed that “such essays on her personal history 
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“ mistaken and misstated.”’ 
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THE FATAL BOOTS; and COX’S DIARY. People’s Edition. 
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. Printed cn toned' paper by Clay, Sons,: 

ILIISBISS^ and elegantly bound in cloth, gilt edges, by Burn. ’ 

^ THE ORPHAN OF PIMLICO. 

And other Sketches, Fragments, and Drawings. 

With a Preface and Editorial Notes by Mks Tkackerav. :Royal 4to. 2I^. 

LECTURES ON THE ENGLISH HUMORISTS OF THF 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
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THE ROSE AND THE RING; 
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A COLLECTION OF LETTERS OF W. M. THACKERAY, 
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THE CHEAPER ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 
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,3s, 6d. each. 

Sets in cloth, £4. 11s,; 
or handsomely bound in half- 
morocco, £8. 8s. 
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Richard Dovul ^vois. 
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THE VIRGINIANS. Illnstrated by the 
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THE ADVENTURES OF PHILIP. 
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THE GREAT HOGGARTY DIAMOND : 

A LFTTl.H DINNER AT TIMMINS’S: 
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the Author, J. P. ATKINSO.N, and W, I. 
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CHRISTMAS BOOKS. Illustrated by 

theAuthor and RICHARD DuA-LH. 

THE BOOK OF SNOBS ; SKETCHES 
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Author, 

BURLESQUES. Illustrated })y the 
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PARIS SKETCH BOOK; LITTLE 
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Illustrated by the Author, T. R. Macquoid 
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THE YELLOWPLUSH PAPERS ; 

THE ETTZBOODEE PAPERS ; COX’S 
DIARY; CHAR.VCTER SKETCHES. 
Il!ustrat‘*d by the Author and GEORGE 
CRUIKSHANK 


THE IRISH SKETCH BOOK ; CRI- 
TICAL REVIIvWS. illustrated bv the 
Author, GEORGE CRUIKSHA.XK, 'JOHN 
LEECH, and M. FITZGERALD. 

THE MEMOIRS of BARRY LYNDON ; 

THE FATAL BOOTS. Illustrated by 
George Cruikshank and Wh Ralston. 

CATHERINE: a Story; MEN’S 
WIVES ; THE BEDFORD ROW CON- 
SPIRACY, Illustrated by the Author, L, 
FILUES, A.R.A., and R. B. WALLACE. 
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RING. Illustrated by the Author, Lady 
BUTLER ( Miss Elizabeth Thoinp.son j, 
GEORGE, nu M.UTRIER, JOHN COLLIER, 
H. FURNISS, G, G. Kilburne, m. Fm- 
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h added THE SECOND FUNERAL OF 
NAPOLEON. Illustrated by the Author, 
CHARLES KliENE, and M. FITZGERALD, 
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H.NGLISH HUMORISTS OF THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. Illustrated 
by the Author, Frank Dicksee, Linley 
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F. Barnard. 

LOVEL THE WIDOWER; THL 

WOLVES AND THE LAMB; DENIS 
DUV'AL. Illustrated by the Author and 
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MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS, 
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trations by the Author. 
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With 132 Illustrations by the Aiuiior. 
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MARY BARTON. 
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CURIOUS IF TRUE. 

THE MOORLAND COTTAGE. 
THE SEXTON’.S herd. 
DISAPPEARANCES. 

RIGHT AT last. 

THE MANCHE.STER MARRIAGE. 
LOIS, THE WITCH. 

THE CROOKED BRANCH. 
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OF THK 

OF 

CHARLOTTE BRONTE 

{CURRER BELL), 

AND' HER SISTERS'' ' 

EMILY AND ANNE BRONTE 

(ELLIS AND ACTON BELL). 

In .Seven Volumes, Large Crown 8vo. handsomely Viound in cloth. 
Price pet' Volume. 

The descriptions in ‘Jane Eyre’ and the other Fictions by Charlotte Bronte and her 
Sisters being mo.stly of actual places, the Publishers considered that Views were the most 
suitable Illustrations for the Novels. They were indebted for a clue to the real names of 
the most interesting scenes to a friend of the Bronte family, who enabled the artist, Mr. G. 
M. Wimperis, to identify the places described. He made faithful sketches of them on 
the spot, and drew them on wood. 


With Five Illustrations. 

J MOOR HOUSE. 

ferndean manor. 


r.-^-JANE EYRE. By Charlotte Bronte. 

LOWOOD. 
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NO NEW THING. By W, E. Norris. 

LOVE THE DEBT. By Richard Ashe King (‘ Basil’}. 
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SECOND EDITION. Crown 8vo. 6^. 

THE TALKING HORSE; 

AND OTHER TALES. 

From THE SATURDAY REVIEW."-* A capital .set of stories, tlioroughly Clevel- 
and witt}'-, often pathetic, and always humorous.’ 

From THE ATHEN.ffiUM*— ‘The grimmest of mortals, in his most surly mood, 
could hardly resist the fun of “ The Talking Horse.” ’ 


POPULAR EDITION. Crown 8vo. 6s, 

CHEAP EDITION. Crown 8vo. limp red cloth, 2j. 6d, 

THE GIANT’S ROBE. 

From THE PALL MALL GAZETTE. The main interest of the book, which is 
X'ery strong indeed, begin, s when Vincent returns, when Harold Caffyn discovers the .secret, 
when every page threatens to bring down doom on the head of the miserable Mark. 
Will he confess? Will he drown himself ? Will Vincent denounce him? Will Caifyn 
inform on him? Will his wife abandon him?-~~we ask eagerly as we read and cannot 
cease reading till the puzzle is solved in a series of exciting situations.* 


POPULAR EDITION. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

CHEAP EDITION. Crown 8vo. limp red cloth, 2s. 6d 

THE PARIAH. 

From THE SATURDAY REVIEW. - ‘In “The Pariah” we are more than ever 
struck by the sharp intuitive perception and the satirical balancing of judgment which 
makes the author’s writings such extremely entertaining reading. There is not a dull 
page— we might say, not a dull sentence~in it, . . . The girls are delightfully drawn, 
especially the bewitching Margot and the childish Lettice. Nothing that polish and 
finish, cleverness, humour, wit, and sarcasm can give is left out.’ 


CHEAP EDITION. Crown 8vo. limp red cloth, 2s, 6</. 

VICE VERSA; 

OR, A LESSON TO FATHERS. 

From THE SATURDAY REVIEW. — ‘ If ever there was a book made up from 
beginning to end of laughter, and yet not a comic book, or a “merry” book, or a book 
ofjokesjora book of pictureSj or a jest book, or a tomfool book, but a perfectly sober 
and^ serious book, in the reading of which a sober man may laugh without .shame from 
beginning to end, it is the new book called “Vice Versa : or, a Lesson to Fathers.” . . . 
We close the book, recommending it very earne.stly to all fathers in the first instance, 
and their sons, nephews, uncles, and male cousins next.’ 


CHEAP EDITION. Crown 8vo. limp red cloth, 2s, 6d. 

A FALLEN IDOL. 

From THE TIMES. Mr. Anstey’s new story will delight the muhitiidinous 
public that laughed over “Vice Versa.”. . . The boy who bring.s the accursed image 
to Champion’s house, Mr. Bales, the artist’s factotum, and above all iMr. Yarker, the 
ex-butler who has turned policeman, are figures whom it is as pleasant to meet as it is 
impossible to forget.’ 
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RURAL ENGLAND. 


‘ A series^ of hooks of really mo&mfarahU freshness mid interest,^ — Athbnjsum, 

* Boolcsuns%ir]}assed in^ower of ohservatimi and sympathy with -natural objects 
hj anything that has appeared since the days of Gilbert White!-— T)KiLY Kews. 
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N.EW EDITION, with all the Ilhistrations of the former Edition. Grown Svo. 5,?. 

THE GAMEKEEPER AT HOME; 

Or, SKETCHES of NATUBAL EI8T0B7 and BUBAL LIFE. 

‘Delightful sketches. \ye do not need the author’s assurance that his facts have been 
gathered from persona,! observation. This is so obvious from every page that, excepting the 
“ Natural History of Selborue,” we remember nothing that has impressed us so certainly 
with the conviction of a minute and vivid exactness. The lover of the country can hardly 
fail to be fascinated whenever he may happen to open the pages. It is a book to read and 
keep for referciice. and should be on the shelves of every country gentleman’s library.’ — 
SAI'URDAY REViEW. 

NEW EDITION. Grown 8vo. 5s. 

ROUND ABOUT A GREAT ESTATE. 

‘ To read a book of his is really like taking a trip into some remote part of the country, 
where the surroundings of life remain very much what they were thirty or forty years ago. 
Mr. Jefferies has tnade up a very pleasant volume.’— T he Globe. 

NEW EDITION. Crown 8vo. Gs. 

WILD LIFE IN A SOUTHERN COUNTY. 

‘A. volume which is worthy of a place beside White’s “ Selborue,” In closeness of obser- 
vation, in power of giving a picture far beyond the power of a mere word- painter, he is the 
equal of the Selborne rector— perhaps his superior. The author’s observation of man is as 
close and as true as his observation of the low'^er animals. This is a book to read and to 
treasure.’— T hb ATHENiEUM. 

NEW EDITION. Crown 8vo. 

THE AMATEUR POACHER. 

‘Unsurpassed in power of observation and sympathy with natural objects by anything 
that has .appeared since the days of Gilbert White.’— Daily News. 

‘ We have rarely met with a book in whichso much that is entertaining is combined with 
matter of re«d practical worth. This fascinating and interesting volume is the work of aman of 
keen and cultured observation, and will afford delight and instruction to all.’— T he GuAPiiia. 

NEW EDITION. Crown 8vo. 7s. Gd. 

HODGE AND HIS MASTERS. 

‘ The one great charm of Mr. Jefferies’ writings may be summed up in the single word 
“ graphic.” He has a rare power of description, and in “ Hodge and his Masters ” we find 
plenty of good reading.’— Standard. 

‘Mr Jefferies knows his ground well and thoroughly, and writes with much of his wonted 
straightforwardness and assurance. , . . Pleasant and easy reading throughout.’— Athenasum. 

SECOND EDITION. Grown Svo. 5s, 

WOODLAND, MOOR, AND STREAM; 

BEISa THE NOTES OP A NATUBALJST. 

Edited by J. A. OWEN. 

* As a Bpecimen of word-painting, the description of the quaint old fishing village close 
to the edge of the North Kent marshes can hardly be surpassed. . . The. book is capitally 
vtnritfcen, full of good st<>ries,andthoroughIy,commendable.’— The Athen.-eum. 
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A work absolutely indispensable to every well-furnished library/ -The I imj. 


Price 15 s. net per volume, in cloth; or in half-morocco, marbled 
edges, 20s. net. 


Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN and SIDNEY LEE. 


Volume L was published on January i, 1885, and a volume has been issued 
every three months since that date, 

A further Volume will be published on January i, April l^July i, and 
October l of each year until the completion of the work. 


EXTRACTS FROM A FEW PRESS NOTICES OF THE WORK. • 

Truth.— * I ,ani glad you share iny ad» The Quarterly Review. —' A *‘Du> 
miration for Mr. Stephen’s tionary op National Biograi’Iiy/ or 

THE MAGNUM OPUS OF OUR GENERATION— WHICH THE COUNTRY MAY BE JUSTLY 
“The Dictionary of National Biography.” proud, which, though it may need correct- 
A dictionary of the kind had been attempted ing and supplementing, will probably never 
so often before by the strongest men-~pub- be. superseded, and which, in unity of con- 

Ttshers and editors— of the day that I hardly ception and aim, in the number of the 

expected it to succeed. No one expected i names inserted, in fulness and accuracy of 
such a success as it has so far achieved.’ 1 details, in the care and precision with which 

I the authorities are cited, and in the biblio- 

The AtheN/EUM._— ‘The latest volumes graphical information given, will not only be 
of Mr. Stephen’s Dictionary are full of immeasurably superior to any work of the 
important and interesting ARTICLES. kind which has been produced in Great 

Great names strike the eye constantly as we Britain, but will as far surpass the German 

turn the pages. . Altogether the volumes and Belgian biographical dictionaries now- 
are good reading. What is more important, in progress, as these two important under- 

the articles, whether they are on small or takings are in advance of the two great 

great personages, are nearly all up to the French collections, which until lately reigned 

high standard which has been set in the supreme in the department of Biography.* 

earlier portions of the work, and occasion- 
ally above it.’ : 

Saturday Review.—* From the name j 
we have cited it will be seen that ^reat pain 
have been taken with that portion of the 
Dictionary which relates to modern times, 
and this has been rightly done ; for often 
nothing is more difficult than to find a concise ; 
record of the life of a man who belonged to i 
our own times or to those just preceding 1 
them. Consistently enough, the Editor has 
been careful to keep the work reasonably up 
to date.’ 

^ The Manchester Examiner and- 
Times. — ‘This magnificent work of reference 
has now left the tentative stage of its existence 
far behind, and Mr. Leslie Stephen and his 
contributors are well under weigh. . , . We 
extend a hearty welcome to the latest instal- 
ment of a most magnificent work, in which 
both the editing and the writing appear still 
to improve.’ 


The Spectator. As each volume of 
the Dictionary appears, its merits become 
more conspicuous. . . . The book ought to 
commend itself to as wide a circle of buyers 
as the “ Encyclopaedia Britannica.” ’ 


The Lancet. — ‘Its contents show no 
falling off in accuracy and completeness, so 
far as by a critical examination we have been 
able to discover, from those of the previous 
volumes, of which we have on all occasions 
spoken with praise. When completed, the 
Dictionary will he well nigh invalu- 
able. 


The Pall Mall Gazette.-— 'As to the 
general execution, we can only repeat the 
high prai.se which it has been our pleasing 
duty to be.stow on former volumes. To find 
a name omitted that should have been inserted 
is well-nigh impossible.’ 
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